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IMPACT ON U.S. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH Of 
PROPOSAL TO WITHDRAW FROM UNESCO 



THyRSDAY. MARCH ft 1984 

/ House or Representatives, 
* * Co&(aTTKE on Science and Technology, ^ 
subcommittee on natural resources, agriculture 

Research and Environment, . 

Washington, DC 

The' subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1 p.m., in room 
2325, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. James H. Scheuer^ 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. ■ s . 

Present: Representatives Scheuer, Reid, Michael A, Andrews, 
leach, McGrath, Tom Lewis, and Joe Skeen. , ( . 

Mr. 'Scheuer, The Subcommittee on Natural Resources, Agricul- 
ture Research and Environment will come to order. 

We are very happy to welcome the American Ambassador to 
Unesco, Ambassador Jean Gerard, to help us in our oversight obli- 
gations with Unesco- _ - 

We're going to go out of order for just a moment Our colleague, 
Congressman Jim Leach, has to make a plane at 2 p.m., so before we 
commence the normal order of events, I'm going to recognize Con- 
gressman Leach for a statement. . * 

STATEMENT OF HON. JIM LEACH. 4 REPRESENTATIVE FROM 

THE STATE OF IOWA 

Mr. Leach. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

I have a very lengthy statement. I'd like to request it be submit- 
ted for the record, and just would like to make a couple comments 

'about it. / . ' . 

- Let me just begin by noting that Congress hasibeen concerned 
with two issues, overwhelmingly, with Unescb. One relates to the 
Israeli participation issue; the other with the free press. In the last 
2 years, partly because of the strong 'leadership of Ambassador 
Gerard, we hav/been quite successful in obviating some of the con- 
cerns that we have had priorly on this. I. personally feel very 
strongly that we're going to have to ask .the administration our- 
selves whether we can go forth with an' "empty chair diplomacy 
and, more.Successfully, defend Israel as well as our concerns in the 
freepress in the future. I find that very, very difficult to compre- 

hcncf f 

Second, I would like to stress that the history of Unesco is one in 
which we as, a Congress approved participation by a joint* resolu- 
tion, and the administration has taken What I think is a rather 
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strong step toward a unilate^l Executive privilege in determining 
that we should withdraw without anything except minimal consul- 
tation with Congress. Accordingly, I have introduced legislation 
today to require the President to seek specific authorization from 
Congress should an Executive recommendation be made to termi- 
nate our participation in Urfesco itself. 

F in a n y. let me just stress that I appreciate very much tHe leader- 
ship that ytou have brought to the issue and particularly the con- 
cerns that have been reflected about some of the executive manage- 
ment issues at Unesco. But I think we ought to be very careful, as 
. we look at Unesco, to realize that the bigger issue is not the foibles 
o» its management hjit the role it plays in the world, and that prob- 
lems associated with liuman foibles certainly have to be rooted out- 
but let s not allow qne director's mismanagement style to mask our 
rather large— what I would consider to be ideological— pouting 
here at home. • 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I apologize to make a statement 
and then depart. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Leach follows:] 
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Coagm« has been fully cogflii^ut of the frrobleu* m UPZSCO as is neay other O.H. 
agencies a«U in the General A**e**ly itself. It it precisely became of this awareness 
and concern that Congress has, hy lav, author i*ed the Administration to take actio* 
if Israel ia it legally expelled or in »ny other fashion denied her right to parti- 
cipate, oi if UK&SCO lapieneots «uiy policy or procedure which has the effect of 
licencing fcowrneliete or isrtosing censorship or reatrictions on the free flow of 
infomntion. In the ffsse of the^firfi scenario, i evolving larael. Congress has 
authorized ' he r.b. to ausp^a 1 its parti ipation and withhold- p4yuent of ita 
jsarsse*'. contribution u-til . , ill -gat actum gainst larael is reversed. In the 
c.:ae of the second M<-uario, in vbi<-h „cwonn night be taken against a free press, 
U.$. funding to GVf.CO is to be sua seated • <^ 

Becanse Coagrr»*ional concern is so dee*» aa to be reflected in statute it is 
instructive to examine vt>«-re llrJCO 8L*mfc on these two issues at present 

In tLe case of th* Hrseli qiestim, Assistant Secretary of State Gregory level I 
acknovledg-1 at a b'S.tng b-id Sy the Snhcosntttee on Sunns Rights and International 
Oigam*aM>n« on F bruary 7, 106* , that the Israeli question wen npt,e problen for 
the U.S. and tha' this particular concern una not a reason for the U.S. withdrawal. 
In a r^p ^ to Cor'rrai in February 1983 (reuuired under Section LOS of P.L. 97-241) 
the .'dninlst rati* state* that while there have been a anaber of unacceptable rcuoln- 
Hons on Middle Last questions, "the worst earenaes have bees avoided." It further 
said trat effort* to *»ty larael her right to participate, such aa had tahen place 
,o tie IAEA, "have not prospered id recent yearn in WCJ5SC0." WrfT Lara cly, the 
report explains, because of the "forceful presentation of U.S. Cover on tut views, 
shi I If ul dtplonatic intervention on the Director General, and help of node rates ia 
the uronp of 77." Clearly, on this uajor tssae, the U.S. -has forcefully presented 
its »ase and successfully carried the day. t 

i ionld line to add that sol only ha UHBSCO node rated on the Israeli issue, bni, 
scoring to* s Jearery article in ioe r:em. hes t " r Guardian , "The Israeli Government, 
i paoraed shoot th- threat to its own peoSersnTp, nude atreuunos efforts to stop the 
United State* len.iog tftfcoCO." V\% l*r«.*li concern, the article went on to say, 
"was raised m a c*» udential 'Action eenoranlun* sent to the Secretary of State, 
Hr George Shnltz, i. IV* u<*er 16, li«t yeir. . *'tster the article naya, in 
quoting ih- aa-r» e^s^ranlun, M, fhe Israelis have expressed concern that with the 
United Sutea ah*' -if, Itra-f *,uld :-eatmlly be ejected fro- UTKSC0.'" Aa one 
«ell~icfor«ed d:*»nft4t observe*. Oh O S. decision f> withdraw plsces larael in a 
particularly a* War a fostUon. 'arael'tf enenre* see always 'looking tnjyn to fl- 
it participation' in ii.temat lonal^rnnuTOetions; consequently, Israeli poiicy is 
p revised on'eMort* oiteu *f rrouoos, to jorn and stay in- aa neoy as possible, ant, 
if tie- U.S. decides .f the end of *h" year to withdraw,, and larael finds itself 
forced by ci- rural aores to I jIIov, it will Kav* a *sr nore difficult tine rejoining 
UESCO in the ff-;u*e Lhaa will the B,S. 

It ia unci* ir *o orv h •* the L'aited States can actively defend our own intereute, let 
i!one the right of Urael to participate in W»SC0, frow an enpty chair. 

With respect to issues of s free press and frendon of console at fan, wfiich is the 
second area m which Congress has taken a UmSstaad, the AasiUis trat ion rep orted to 
Congress just la<t week that «t*e DepartaWnt o4 5 Vote concludes tMtttsW»is wt t 
,t this tine, .cU/eiy inplenenting any policy or procedure Prnacrlted 
10* of h#blic Lav «7-24l. Hone of the p cog raws included in US Sc ^ 9ad t ^ iD " ™; . 
Han (adopted in late 1912) or approved in the Fronran sod Budget for lW-» jnaea 
any active, direct threat to a free press . M fc Section 109 of ft 97-2M, sji nrcnl- 
lesgnes will recall, etetee that U.S. funds cannot he ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
-if that organisation inplenents sHy policy or procedure the effect of WhiCb %• tn 
License joumafists or their pnblicatidna, to censor or otherwise restrict the free 
(low of tafomntion vith.a or anonft countries, or to iupow u*adati>ry codes nf 
journalistic ^artice or ethics/* 

ine AdhJiaiatrat ions February W4 repdrt roatiouea hy sayinfc that uarginel gaiaa 
were s»de «*t the 2 2nd 1MCSC0 General Conference in the cnassunicatiOna sector: 

"On the ideological level, owt view that any INI CO ia an ewlvin*,^tionown 
process,' f.ot an established, defined ordW. was stcepted. Also accepted was 
our content ton that any study of a Tight* to cusujwiicat* W take into fccnuat 
traditional hunan rights, (as oppo«^ ^ collect lee, second f^f*t ion riglitsr 
We successfully intrraWd new studies to the work prograi for 19W-S5 concern- 
ing the watch-dng" role of the preen. Use role of the private s*dta, re*uer- 
f^ip and *Mf -censorship, «nd ways to strengthe* freednsi of i of ors*t loo . we 
were srso inc<e5sful lb elimnat tug project. <sl ing for stwdies of the tasks 
of the -edis, safety o? journalists sad grants to jowrnal ia t J"^ 08 * 1° 

atudy codea* of conduit, and ,in»ienentation of th* Seas Kedta Oeclarrtioo 
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raoolwo iatozaotioaol dioaotoo. . * «• w 



^^^■^"TJ!^ tao 0.8. aaybo tao toraot of coaol4exoaio 

Sfoa^tSTi!?? i»tifi«tioa taoro la oa oloaoot to tartttad of tea taatt 
* I?!? ^ U gito booltay. To foaoot a poiat aado in 0 al£Nmat eoa- 
H^JSiUf'o- U af ? c » lt ^ aoArotaad aoo mi coa am affoeUoalp protoct' 
oa^ao^ol iatorooto la o f roo pmi ood tao f Ma flo* of iafotaaUoi from aa 



MBftS"!!!*! ^f^i**^^ 100 alto «*f«*to to^otaor "ototiot- caatopto dtaatod at 
JJWWjaca at too *fcw XatacaaUoaol Bcoaaoic OraW oad tao "rlafcto of poopioo." 
Sol^^^^ 4 ^ 1 fH1 ta «^oad boo tao STSiil SoSTta. 

W^yto of lta baaiaaoa coaaaaity, ptaaoto tao idoo of • froo aormot oad otaad ap 
ZLiM yrioeioloo if it obaaato itoolf f ioa tao aarp fora fraa aalcT 

raaf atiag idaao^ in? aaaated. # 

^ff^'^Pf*?^^ ^» ****** ioaao are ia order- Wocol rootroiat io tao 
!5?Ifa!f ^Z* l!P i? «fcoaiaataa oad oroaad tao ootid, aooovar. it io earioaa to 
Jk^oS^flJli!^ Q^ioioUotioa U comet ia caoMia, OTSCO vita praam groata, 
JaM^Jao^ 9 ^ - b ? d » Bt ^ » • ct **i «9dino of 000* U pot^at U 

WTO • JWH5 Woaaiaa 00 calcolatod ia aoalaol delUra. OB80P hot doao a 

<!^i!fii^JS JJ!^^** lu ia tao loot tao poor* taoa tao Booaoa AdUa- 

iotratioa«afti Ceaaoooo hoao ear oas. 

i! fSL'ilfaL 1 ^ 1 ^ u ooto taot t|» baactt areata aoo aot aooa 00 "aafaotraiao^" 
^LZL^"!!!!*^ 50 ••• #rt » oriaiaol baaaot propoood by UK8C0 collod for aa 

SffTSJ J25^ 10 B<r ? s * to a^oata bat dot to effort* by aoaaor ototoo to 

mag taot groata rota deaa. • iMic Cooproaioo^ aoo fiaolly occoptod by too 
rTH LlTT^** 11 '* ^?! fct ^ rota doaa to tao 3.8^.5 porcaat raapa. 

J^^l r }£5tt- oi .> a ^«* t caaconaj eaprooood by tao B. 8. oad otaor eiaaifi- 
^J,* 8 *?!! Uot IPWr3D aadorotod iu pooitioa. aaoia. it aaald appoor wo ire 
cattiat aad ramie*, doopite •aaotjoatiol eactooo ia fettle* oar eay. 




p 




It eboeld tiao be poirtsd mmt that OHSC0 iapoadltarae viitftt tatet Im olf*!*- 

least esis-ef f beodfito for tba 0.8. tbt M^ifUfUw resorts* leH year tbot 

"feUotablpe to bsericaae esd forelao etadeate ataa/ia* ** tttitoi Btstos, mi 
Mat of 0,1. onion lit. esd caailfitit'i feee rod pojaaata to baarlrea staff, asooat 
to ebeot 40 parteat of too viloi of too 0-8. co r ttr ibo ti oB, SisiUrly, Baited Bute* 
preaiseace in OBBCQ'i eciear* aa4 oteatlop aoctere ccootoo sarkate for B.B. ede*~ 
tlfic esd edscatioaal predacte aad aaterirle . " 

Nr. Caairsss, it ia difficult to esderetead abet caaood tbt. sesieletretiaa to teb* 
oo drOatlc aa actios aa to ***** aotice of 1U latest to toaaiaata aosferabja fa 
mOfOO. ItOa aocloar aaat other oltersetisee — abort of total witbdrseel — ear* 
air aay tbay ears rejected la feoer of tola radical optlea. 



Xa tbs resort t»Cossreee last year rsesirsd esser Bottle* 189 of fl Wt-m, m asoa 
told by tao Aaaialetratlea tbet **9.S. Interest* ara tao I rally sell oaraad by OBBOB 
yragraaa, vbicb ara. for tao aaat part, aasfslltlesl aad ealcb caa aaat effectiwlju 
bo pareaed tbroaa>4e*ersatioasl c oos o roti oa.* tba odes adsjsjetretios lasoet also 
oald WO ia a aajor foraa for B.B. aaltlletsral eipleescy. aa aacb, it preside* 
tba 0 f. aitb aa oyaortaalty ts-prasste 0.8. Head sea tors) oslses aad aatbade — 
sertlcalerly ia tao fbird tt*ld. 6 # 

Bay toes bos tba sdsiaieiretios toboa tba dadaioa it boo to altaaraa fro* 



sad, if tba lotaat feseral Coafsreac* tee aa coastractiaa aa tba Adaiaiatrotioo 
reported it to be/e*y hot tao 9.8. coaclsdad tbs* 99900 io aora * 
tola yser tbs* laotf 

It aoald passer taat itrses Ideological oai/or dsaaotic political 
caao ad aaat aaald otbersiee boos baas a r ati os* ! » profess 

letsreeta, bessfite, oad probloaa la GRB800. lbs lup sifi of 9.1. criticiaa 

to data baa baaa esxeadlsely atreog bat aaryriaissly lU-deflaod, to* tba 
otrotioa to rsfoaa to presses a dotsilod case Is to ■ctnoolirtr* isslicltly 
taerd aay be bslee la tbst esse, sad far tba a**ds4ote*tiea to rstas to a. 
Sry list of cteapao it saste ia 08900 n iwr ia ia joaa io fo iaply i do ol ogi cs l 
aad a satire oot to bo eerfbse oboat refer*. 



Tba dscseieo to vitbaraa ■paooaa to fapeo o as t oo aacb aa' ladlctaaat of 9.9. 

vitbla mBcO ao it reatseeaU aa UrtUtaost a€ 89*800 1 



ftaotoot eosocracy id tba vorld baa baaa brotabt to ita basso is tbU bayortaat 
jatorsatiosol foraa aa aacb by irratiaaol fotcao at boat a* tboas abroad. faUUeol 
\ndanhtB ia dsorica baa apyoaloY to tbfc looast ratbat taoa tba alaWat iaatlacta 
of tba body politic oad is taia iaoo alloaad astlosal^atlc irratioaality to aroaat 



lot loaf ass, oa alfbt raaall, tba 0.9. EepraaaaUtias to tba 9.9 
porbapo aa aaosld caaaidar asaisf tao 9.9. booaoasrtora to bases* for «ia 
af taapW[ oaotaar 0.8. faAomilnr aaid bo aoald gladly ataad at tba dock 



to tba 9.9. dsltsstoo. 9as Tart asyar Bd Socb ftapad isto tba taayby 

callla* tba 9.9. a «iaaaa^l?\ad tba bsssto cbiaad ia by obtio* tao oo-callod 
bMdaa nim bjimt, ablet called for aajor eato ia oar caetribatioao to tao 9 9. 



and teas of ita aoaacioa, iscladiaaj 99100, 4 *n 

fortaaotoly, coolor booda prosoilod aad aora ostraslot farapa^asaiiara aasidad. 
Iba Praaidast biasalf aaat oa rseord ospooias tba Bjpooaasa ^aa*aaat toA told a^ 
patbarias af 9.8. daloaatoa io Bay Tori that tba 9.9. ass acoad to bo tba baaa ad 
tba badtaf astioao. — 



8as, aa aa fara the lapoadisi altbdroaal of tbs Gbltad Stotoo froa MOO, it io i 
baso tbat coolor baada apsia sill sraaail aad taat tbs Pioal daa t will tabo a clooa 
loot at abot Mi aabardiaatoo baaa iscosaaodaf. Tbsrs io oaiassc* a tmUm r~*** 
ia asdar a*y, bat it ia astloor bos aarlosaly it viU bo coadsctod. Ia •oaa 
dM aaaaroadoa froa 8SC Maioor laaort Kacforlaoa to tba bscratsry^B-^ 

Ptaoldoat'a dtoSa tbot 8.8. raasrsoastotios ts POCO bo asaraoad dad tbat aoao 
of tadiaidpalf froa tba trsdosic, aodU aad corpora ta aarld ba *»ol«tsd to »<maa 
4a AdsiolatraUos as tbia aattar. flaally, Maofarloas iodlcatsd 9Mta fc aaa aiU- 
ispsaaa to raaiov tbr docUlos if coacrsto caaapas astorioliao is K800 tola yaor. 




Io a aocaad asclosoifiad aasaraadai datod laarsary lt» 1894, Bacf arioso atotod tbot 

ia ' ~~ ' 



a aocaad asclosolf lad aasoraaosa oatos fasr sary it, ia^, 
order to carry aat tba PrsaldaatU aifbep^^Wttl*^*** 
prips to tars QatSCO aroasd dsriad 1JII#J!» Mlfflll ^Aot _ 4 

laclada as ocUos ylos» tbs aabiliasUoa of istorsatiaaal oapport aad aora tarsias- 
aaat in mSCO psraoasal aaaiaaassta. 
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S^LZJSJ U , IK Ti? "** 9**i****lf Witt* for Ceaeroee to MnlN . 
mjor ovrrsltit role UU year. It* Hotel CiiMlUUM which' tea* place with 

Accord hew* iatrodacod leeioWtioe *hlc* ooeld pe boro.4 • eiaaU/reoaire- 
peet of ceeaalutiaa. to requtr* tl» rWoeat to eee* i^tnT mx^tZtJ^Tt^ 
*• r. aaa iade tioa he •** to ^ , r r iTf ^nStTit rTii 

W8C0. Coaotimtioe io meat on the rahject of teradaetla* ietoreetioaal 
I 10 !! ^ $iBC * J**** nB *° u **« i»»lwed • pertaerehip 
"I^w!?! S??"^ •»* tae Co*****, ead ee eothocirirV 

li? ^.^SSLi* •" lM *«e*<** the^the eocieio* UUf^ 
rehlp womld likovio* he **** oe e partaareelp heeie\ A* it eteede 
'Wy wee* aeo aea ead • flit ecceapll. 

he coaeleered 
U oa ocaoalaatioe of 
ea the AdaialetretlOB to brie* 
docloioa. whulfl 
Ite ef forte to protect pad 



iotereetioeel oreaeleetiea* of 
tt etoee. Bat whee teraiaetiee of 
wader coaeideretiea, it it 

eW tae Aaerlce* pehlic. A jelatly 
eay Aeaiaietretlea e »t roarer peeitlea ia 
iateroete. 



Choi 

••tioa of Hjegetieae of 
tyTfice. There hew* 
0» veil ee pertoaeel 
fieoa ead if the** 
tet'e he cerefol to hi petty 



ye^for colliai f or ea ia*a*U~ 



. — — — » w wj «mk «w » o* ar wi a ccow a m 

> beeo elleaetjeae of e i aa ieia oeo at , hath with reeeect to fiaaa 
il. Ceagraae ehoald right fwlly he coaroraed with taeoe elieae- 
io aacit to the* *e eheeld oath to rectljy the eitaeUee. Bet 
petty ehaea* of power ia worapoctiwo. treble** attaaoaa 

- f *• hat let'o aet ell** eeacar* for eat dir* 

jor • aaaeaaaeat etyU eee* as ide o logi c al peetiae, here at heae. To rafaae to rfc 




to dele, 1 porooaaUr 
the iawelweaeat at aa oeteida tody 



<f»taa 



w*ehaee* of the eeedaletratiea 

raea Schooa r't la itUtlvo ia ■iitlao the 

••^•f^ff ** *** »cohiaeo. Bet whatever the reealt of aa 

lam ICD'e fiaeecee, ft ehoald ha clear that fa* ia 
fever the iieeaaaaaaaat of the feitee Stetee froa the aatlre 9aitad hatioaa 



SnJrrii^^^ii^; ^ ta* -.i. t*« 0*** of ^ cnua 

f^ca|BUe. A CBB/lea TorJt Tteee pall, for iaataaae, rmrfictei TTfiil letii )afj 
teeealaj that If aarcaat of tha-oahllc faoata the 0,$. etayiaa ia the 8JT ehile 
Aaly fiat aercaat feeora aithereael, la eaaaaaUaa oa tteraaalta of the aeU. tm 
fm aoud thet the fella* Oraaalaatioa beTealarfahoat O.S^rtLSeUoaHa th^ 
Z^i!!^^ § efr l9Sl \ U hw cmMUtM^ feaad tha aahf^pruS^fT*. 
2!^';^!^ 5!.?^' 40 iU ^ -Sea heaTee So ae fiaa 

yercoat fevered eettlfig eat. 

?* Aaaricaa people eoaa to aa a a rete a d hotter thea haaricae aoliticieae thet ieole* 
tleoiaa hee ao piece la the aorle toeey. If thee* U eay hopTof SaTLeSae ittel- 
areae* ead hoetility eaoag eoUea* it aeat coae throaah e eaeeter iataraeUoael 
"Tj^^f^*" 00 «" f**»*l aaaeretaadia, which QMOO eaahoUsee. Becarity 
the 20th oeetary eay ia the fiaal a aaaata , ralete ea each to edaceUea ead caltsrel 
i 11 ^ff^f 411 * 1 ** W*taaaf»fly coetly ead eoahietdcoud eraeaol/ef 

Ia • world ia which weeyoae of aeee deetraeUea ealet f eraa coatcol while e 
jaieite" U aet oaeae>. It ie iaperetlw* to boild aa iatoraatioael 
ead edveaco leteraeUoael techaleee* of coaflict reeolaUoa 



aricea e«ttl«r. eoald drew weaaae ereaad • caapfire ead prowide protactioa 
i» hat today the oaly reel protect lea eeeiM oadeer 
oodarotoadiee. j 

^'thU^iebj^t ^ t0 thWfck •* C * *** U **' ^ •Pfortaaity to eher* ay wiaaj 



. Jim teach 

O S. hoaee of Bepreeeetetiwee 
J3U Uayworth fowao Office Baildiea 
^ehiBttoa, D C M515 
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98TH CONGRESS 



H. R. _i U • 



2D' SESSION . >. 



1 , IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , . 

.Mr. LEACH of Iowa introduced the f ol Wing bill; which was 
^ referred to the Commix tee. m&'?2^ ! — 



* J A BILL . 

TO AMEHD THE JOINT MSOtDTIOS ttU*nB> 1*^*™™,^%****°* 
ORGANIZATION. •• * 

1 . . be'it enacted, by the Senate and House ^ y ej gr^sentatj ws 

2 * of the United States of America in Coggr ess assembled, 

1 That the Joint resolution entitled. "Joint Resolution 

2 providing for membership and participation by the United 

3 States in the United »ations*Educational . Scientific » and 

. 4 Cultural 0r 6« n4 * a jSk » nd f ° r 0t * Cr P ur P° se8 "- *«> roved 

5 July 30, 1946 (22™. 287»--287t), is amended by adding 

6 at the end thereof the following: * 

7 * « i 5£c . 9. The United States shallnot terminate its 

8 membership in,' or otherwise suspend its participation in and 

9 contributions to, the. Organization , unless such action is , 

10 required by section 115 of ihe Department of State 

11 Authorisation Act, Fiscal Years 1984 and 1985 (relating to 

12 suspension of -United States participation in the United 

13 Nations if Israel is illegally expelled) or by section 109 

14 of the Department of State Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 

15 1982 and 1983 (relating to the imposition of restrictions by, 

16 the Organisation on freedom of the press and the free flow 

17 of information), or unless such action is* specif ically 

r . , > 

,18, authorized by law. 

o v. 



• 10 

s * 

Mr ScHEUBB. Thank you, Congressman. . *' 
m ; a ;;" lso « let t er f">m Congressman Dante Fascell, chair- 
hSL Ll^t Affa J» I Con ? niitte e ,^ressing regret afnot 
being able to join us and pledging continued cooperation in the 

WtffSS^i^ T ^ tHe Fweigil Aff ** re Committed 
and the Science and Technology Committee. There' being no objec- 

statement ™ the reCord fllon * with ^ngressn^n'Lac^s 

[Letter from Mr. Fascell follows:] 
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Congress of the United States 

CMtttt*fffCfpaflM» 
ytnsye. 9.£ ww 

Karch 8'. 1984 

v # # ■ 

The Honorable Jaaes Scheuer 
Chaimen * 

SubcoaaUtee on natural Resource*, Agriculture Research 
and Environment * j • 

< Ctxralttee on Science end Technology 
Iom 388 Bowse Annas #2 
Washington, D.C* 20513 

Dear Jim: « 

* Thank yon for your ffeitatloato participate In your subcosnlttee's 
oversight hearing on UNESCO with the Son. Jean Gerard, U\S. Ambassador to 
4 0«ESCO on Thursday, Iforch 8. A previous cosnUtneot to neat with the U.S.- 
Canadian Parliamentary Croup in Puerto Rico prevents wy being sble to Join you. 

I did, however, want to let you know how Important I consider your hearing 
with Aafosssedor Gerard for our continuing oversight of U.S. policy in UKESCO 
this year. U.S. relations with DBS5C0 have been a major concern of both the 
Coaaalttee on Foreign Affairs and the Committee on Science and Technology. I 
appreciate. your recant efforts to gain a commitment from M rector-General H Bow 
to allow a GAO study of the Organisation. Staff have wet with the GAO and 
hopefully the GAO will begin its review within 4-5 weeks. In this regard, 
several colleagues and I have written to the Secretary of State asking him to 
Instruct Ambassador Gerard to provide the GAO with every assistance la order to 
facilitate that study. A. copy of the letter to the Secretary is enclosed. 

The CoeeUttee on SoreigoAf fairs discussed the Issue of U.S. withdrawal 
laat Thurs4ay and adopted an amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1984 
calling on the President to create a bipartisan panei of experts to evaluate 
siuT eonitor U.S. -UNESCO relations over the next year and report to the Congress 
their findings by October 1, 1984; to upgrade the U.S. Mission to IWESCO end to 
consult with the Congress kef ©re asking any final decision on UKBSCO. 

With best wishes for a successful hearing, I am 

■rely yours, 




Fascell 
Chairman 



DoFipgJ 
Enclosure 
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th^Vm H ^ UKR - J h i S iT"",? ** the first ««" several hearings 
mdt^l COnt l U < ?^ £ th « Science and Technology Committee 
and the Foreign Affairs Committee on the subject of American oar- 

!nTrX "5 X"™ 0 ' the ^ ited Nations ^ucationaT Scfentmc, 
and C ultural Organization. This subcommittee has* long history of 

involvement with Unesco programs, particularly those involving 
e.^ jn general y, Qr exam o vmg 

V» 1 ♦ ,ur . : sul *<»mmittee helcfa hearing on Unescos excellent man 
. and the biosphere program.. » 

We are privileged to ha¥e here this afternoon the distinguished 
American Ambassador to Unesco, Jean Gerard "(Kuisnea 
Ambassador (Ward, during her 3 years at Unesco, has estab- 
ished a well-deseu^d reputation for candor and for effective advo- 
cacy of American/ views. The position of Ambassador to this 161- 
member international organization is one which- requires nerves of 
steel and a commitment to principle that is tested daily. She has 
hese quality and she s earned the respect and admiration of Uie 
international diplom itic community, friend and foe alike. 

Ambassador, your appearance here today represents the first 
such appearance at a congressional hearing since the fleagan ad- 
mmistration formally announced American withdrawal from 
Unesco effective the end of 1984. One of the major reasons given by 
the administration for withdrawal is familiar to all of us, that the 
. organization has become overly politicized, Seemingly obsessed with 
virulent ant -Western and blatantly, viciously anti-American activi- 
ties. We don t intend to dwell here this afternoon on such offensive 
programs as the new world information orde^ providing for the li- 
censing of news reporters and seen by many as . a guise for state 

<T n ,r "^tJ^Jt^ We an 4 manv of our Western allies, and 
even many Third Wot Id countries, are clearly uncomfortable with 
sucn activities and their obvious incompatibilities with the noble 
goals of Unesco. the goals of D|ttn6ting cultural, scientific, and edu- 

^! n' ,U i ^ WrX,ra . t V m «^ tw ^^ ne ^eloped and undeveloped na- 
ions of the wond We will be\iddrcssing these concerns itTother 
forums, forti, on other days. \ 

Another major area of concern with Unesco's activities falls into 
the area of budgetary and jjereonnel practices. There have been se- 
rious charge's raised bvflrfponsible persons in-munv different coun- 
tries that the finnnciaTOtid personnel management of Unesco has 
simply gotten out of control. A perceived lack of accountability to 
inember states and a frustrating lack of access to such simple and 
rflaimentarv matter* as the)day-t<>-day operating activities of the 
denization budget and th&Hike. have given rise to some fairly 
ugly sjMK-ulation as to what is actually being done with the organi- 
zation s funds. It should be unnecessary to point out that we in 
( (ingress have an obligation and a duty to look into these financial 
questions Our country contributes 27, percent of Unesco's budget 
I he American taxpayers contribute, each vear. more than $f>0 mil- 
lion to Unescos operation. 

It was my i concern, for tin- 'integrity <A Unesco s financial oper- 
ations and the obvious interest of the American taxpayer, that led 
me to propose to the organizations Director* Jeneral, Amidou 
Man at ,\I How. thai < impress conduct an independent review into 
the fiscal .nid HKHinuement and personnel practices of Unesco 
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With the active support of Representative Don Kuqua. chairman of 
the lull Science and Technology Committee, and of our colleagues 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee, Congressman Dante Fuscell. 
Congressman Dan Mica, and Congressman (Jus Yatran and others, 
we were able to conclude an agreement with Unesco. This -agree- 
ment will provide for a team of professionals from the General Ac- 
counting Office who will commence a thorough, in-depth review of 
Unesco s financial, fiscal, management, and personnel i practices. 
For his part, the Director-General of Unesco,* Mr. M Bow, has 
pledged his cooperation in providing GAO with full access to the 
organization's financial and personnel records and full access to 
staff at every level for such interviews as GAO wishes to curry out. 

Representative Dante Fascell, chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, subcommittee Chairmen Vms Yatron and Dan Mica, 
Chairman Don Fuqua and I have jointly signed the formal request 
to GAO to activate the review process. We have heard from them; 
it is going ahead . / . 

Our subcommittee is pleased with the role we have played in fa- 
cilitating this investigation and we look forward to supporting our 
Foreign Affairs Committee colleagues as they assume, properly, the 
leadership in the implementation of this ongoing investigation. 

It is expected that the GAO investigating team will be on site in 
Paris within the next few weeks. We have outlined oar specific 
areas of concern to. them and have charged them with completing a 
thorough review, expeditiously, so that we may have the benefit'of 
'their analysis well in advance of the date for American with- 
drawal, namely. December III of this year. We have also asked 
them to supply us with interim reports so that their preliminary 
findings can become part of the deliberative process between now 
and the end of this vear. / 

We have been assured that these uncompromising professionals 
known and admired for their expertise and dedication, will expend 
whatever effort is necessary to ferret out alt of the details, todis 
l>ense with all of the major allegations, and to give us the unvar- 
nished facts with which to proceed. 

I am verv much looking forward to Aruhassador Gerard s testi- 
mony here tc*lav. She is" in a unique position to give us the back- 
ground on the process that was followed by the administration in 
reaching its withdrawn! decision. She can also give us the benefit 
of her ol>serv;itions on theleVol of cooperation our independent in- 
vestigation, our independent congressional investigation is likely to 
receive from the administration. We will also be interested to hear 
her views on the reaction of our allies and. possibly, our adversar- 
ies, to the investigation itself 

Now. in the order in which thev appeared actually, even before 
lunch Congressman Hay McGrath from New York, my distin 
gashed colleague from the Km pi re State 

Mr McGkatii. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman 
l>t ru«* first congratulate you on holding these hearings and 
making a personal trip to Paris to investigate the p'roblein* that we 
read alwmt and see on the media with regard to Unesco 

|,et me ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to welcome vou. Ambassador Gerard We have all heard of the 
problems which preceded the administration's announcement of 
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possible pull-out of UneA Wo are very much aware, in our own 
. congressional districts oR fierce. America-first phiUisophv feTs 

h™iH' ° Ur °T sit "« tio « maybe we'll worry about 

he words somewhere down the lint;, and were concerned about 

IS? JSS vve Pt-rhaps do or do not get out of that contribution. We 
are somewhat eoneerned of the amount of money that s being spent 

b^J'inP bUdK< '< m f ^ S ant ^ he nun,t * r 0' Personnel that^ 
. S?™. ™ COmparcd t0 * hat 0U Sht «> be around the world, 

ho we have many, many issues that we would like to discuss and 

: fit* y °V re here to testif V befon. our subcommittee. I 
want to thank you for coming. 

Mr. Schkukr. Congressman Tom Uwis of Florida. 
Mr Lkwis. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Madam Ambassador, we are glad to have you with us today I 
of tL ns C ° nt ^ " umber of ab ° ut *e deter oTaHon 

^dvcK.te of Put ° n W ' th UneS f° and certain, y have not »*en a " 
advocate of Unesco over a number of years; so later on. if some of 

my questions seen, of an adversarial role, you'll understand Bu 
I m sure they re not. in any intent, used to look at you Teadershin 
- as something less than the greatest iraatrsnip 

' fee^'hat^f^ gradation of Unesco. and 

teet that the United States' should not have been a member over 
the years. Maybe, from what the (J AO has to say and UaT comes 
out of this hearing I may be able to change my nfind. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Schkukr. Thank you. 

ii M1K A r< * ssman Mike An ^rews of Texas 

t N .T7 H Mr . Chairman ' I have no opening statement. 
Mr. oc.HKifKK. AH right. 

prmU^rmn (J< " r l rd ' th( ' ? <K ' r V OUrS Your ««atement will Ik- 
printed in full m the record, so why don't you just sit back and 

W suZ-h I*'" WUh US inform ^ what's r/n your rK. and 

™ JZ \ aS y ° U may Wt * havt ' no °thcr witnesses today 

sur^-n ik M ° Um \l>™*™< »«d when you're finished I am 
sure we 1 1 all have questions for V Qu. 

wi!h W us nt .!,H STt 'f Hm r r J° int " deep 'pleas^e in having you 
with us, and we Icxik forward to your remarks. ' . 

STATKMKNT OF HON. JK \\(;fcR\ttl>. I S. VWWSSAOOR TO 

ivksio 

Vis . (Jkkamii f think if I may, I would like to read my statement 

'I 'hen . of course. | would be happy to answer as well as "an 
an\ questions that you have • " ,,,an 

Mr Chairman, distinyuished members of the committee I appro 
J «!«• th.- opportunity to testify before you Mv own persixTtive on 
I Wo. ; ,„d American .nterests there, is that of el, J. obsVrvef a 
Mil., .pan. Ou, relations w„h ,he organr/ation and our ef or 
make the mr,M of our membership and investment there have beon 
m\ .Lilly pjeou upalion for three years now 

Wvt u«;k. vvh.-n you hear A^s.star.t HerrHarv of State Ne*vel| 
v«m, «,|| hav.. thi- ..pL.rliii.il v to address Cnosro poliry issues ,!, 
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theirHbroad framework. My approach necessarily is from the Paris 
perspective, I hope it will prove a useful addition to the other infor- 
mation and insight you will receive in the course of your hearings. 

I shall attempt to deal, again from the Paris viewpoint, with two 
questions in this statement /First, on what grounds hftve we con- 
eluded that tlnesco no longer serves the U.S. national interest, the 
interests of the free world? Second, what drove us to the conclusion 
that Unesco could not be rehabilitated by continued U.S. member- 
ship? 

In answering the first question, I shall highlight problems which 
illustrate the incompatibility of Unesco with U.S. interests. I shall 
by no means attempt to present a complete list of Unesco s filings. 
My public statements and statements addressed in various Unesco 
fora over the past 2 years present a more comprehensive picture. 
Criticisms we have made in Paris are exceedingly well documented, 
and they have been consistent. 

Untfeco has failed, first of all, to ^strict its activities to those 
which fall within its traditional, agreed purview, within its consti- 
tutional mandate Consequently, its resources— intellectual, mana- 
gerial, financial are spread too thinly across too wide a fildd of ac- 
tivity. Ifh example of this expanding purview is Unesco's £ntry into 
peace Artd disarmament activities/ for which Unesco has, for UW4- 
Kf>, budgeted in excess of $1 million. Unesco is not the appropriate 
forum for peace and disarmament. These questions are properly 
dealt with elsewhere— at the Conference on Disarmament in 
Geneva, in the U.N. (ieneral Assembly in New York, as well as in 
more restricted fora like the Conference on Disarmament in 
Kurope in Stockholm. - 

In addition to straining the organizat ion's resources and trespass- 
ing on the work of other international fora. Unesco's disarmament 
activism run verges dangerously with the goals of the Soviet 
Union's "peace offensive." The disarmament programs are aimed, 
for the*most part, at sensitizing public opinion For example, the 
Unesco draft program and budget for H»K4-Hfi announces its inten- 
tion to make certain categories of students, "such as future re 
searchers and those training for posts of responsibility, aware of 
their rightful role in averting threats of war/' Clearly, £he only 
students who will lie made aware of their "rightful role'*"'will be 
those who study in free societies. It is also clear that it is these* stu- 
dents who have no need of such instruction, since they already 
have access to information of all kinds, as well as views across the 
ideological spectrum. It is students in the Soviet Union and its«sat 
ellites who truly n<*ed such access, and their governments will 
assure that thev do not get it Thus Unescos involvement in this 
issue, where it does not belong in the first place, is doubly wrohg 
headed 

The most well publicized of Unesco's anti-Western tendenei<*s, 
and you've men! ioned^ttiis already, has l>een its crusnde to estab- 
lish a new world iiiKfrmntion and communication order, known in 
its acronym as NWK '().' It is true t(hat Unesco has been foiled so 
far in its attempt, to draw up an international rode of conduct for 
journalists That, however, is only a very small "part of the story 
Unescos debates, studies and declarations on the subject over the 
course of more than a di-cadi* have shaken the conceptual fotuida 
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tions upon which rest the> western notion of a free press. Unesco 
has devised a formula which substitutes for the traditional profes- 
sional responsibilities of a journalist to seek out and report facts, a 
newly-minted series of social and ethical responsibilities for ridding 
the world i)f its evils. In its application, the formula leaves the 
press open to state intrusion into the content of news. 

To cite concrete examples, one Far Eastern country's decision in 
June 1!»S:{ to prohibit international news agencies from distributing^ 
directly to its newspapers was justified as ait "exercise in national 
sovereignty;" and as an effort to "help correct the imbalance in the 
flow of information between the developed and developing coun- 
tries. These phrases are popular refrains of the campaign at 
Unesco for a NWICO and are familiar to anyone who has had even 
minimal exposure to the Unesco press debate. The state-controlled 
news agency in a Western Hemisphere nation, which claims as its 
standard of journalistic practice the 1978 Unesco mass media decla- 
ration, provides a compelling example of how that document may 
be used to suppress the reporting of facts in favor of the propaga- 
tion of a nonfactual "revolutionary truth." These are only a few 
pieces of an alarming body of evidence indicating that Unesco has 
directly infhAiced antifree press policies and legislation. I believe, 
sadly, that Th% repercussions of Unesco's drive for a new world in- 
formation communications order will be felt in the world for a long 
time to come. 

A second qiajor problem, in the- management area, is the inad- 
equacy of program performance information furnished to govern- 
ments who are. of course, charged with oversight of the programs. 
During each regular 2-year program cycle, both the Executive 
Board and the (Jeneral Conference are inundated with material 
which reflects favorably upon whatever Unesco undertaking is dis- 
cussed therein! Rarely, however, is information given about pro- 
grams which are -failing and not fulfilling their objectives; or pro- 
grams which are inefficiently executed; or which are-nolitically mo- 
tivated; or which are just wasteful. C'/Ost effectiveness analysis at 
Unesco is just unknown. Such analysis does not exist to any extent; 
there is a system-wide reticence against it. The results of this cru- 
cial management deficiency are. one. widespread inefficiency in 
program execution and. two. continuous manipulation by the Secre- 
tariat of member- states, which are thereby incapable of discharg- 
ing their constitutional, responsibilities. It is the member states 
who should be setting the program priorities. 

* A third serious problem has been Unesco's , unwillingness to exer- 
cise budgetary restraint. The U.S. administration decided in 1981 
that, giWn economic realities then prevailing in the world, and 
given the determine* efforts of nafions throughout Ihe world to 
curb government spending, it would he advisable for U.N systtfri 
organizations to restrict themselves to zero net program growth in 
their budgets. Many countries came, to similar conclusions. We do 
not think that this was an unreasonable position. The fact is that 
every other U N family organization has come much closer than 
Unesco to meeting the challenge of zero net program growth, and 
in some, even had pr<>gram decreases Unesco. bv contrast, ap- 
proved a i!>KJ budget at its -November (Jeneral Conference call 
jwg for :< i percent real program growth this figure according to 
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the Secretariat's own calculation. We ourselves calculate a figure 
of :l.S to r>.5 percent real net growth. This was down from an origi- 
nal proposed increase of 9.* percent. That reduction was interpret- 
ed bv some as representing a major concession by the Unesco Di- 
rector General. We thought that the budget increase still was (dis- 
proportionately high, and we voted against it. Ten other countries 
expressed their nonsupport by abstaining. These 11 countries, pay 
almost .half of Unesco's budget. 

These problems, then-the entry into highly contentious arfeas 
such as disarmament, the drive fofr a new world information and 
communications order, the lack of necessary management informa- 
tion the straining of organizational resources, irresponsible budget- 
ary growth-are only a representative part of what has gone wrong 
at Unesco. Yet, the question remains, "Why can t the United 
States work for reform from within the organization? We have re- 
luctantly concluded that all our efforts to "achieve significant 
reform were foredoomed by the institutional deficiencies and mal- 
functioning of Unesco. .... I g 
The governing bodies of Unesco no longer work its they were dC 
signed to. A redistribution of power has taken place amtong the gov- 
erning organs of Unesco. Power has been usurped or transferred 
from its representative bodies [the General Conference fend the Ex- 
ecutive Board! by the administrative arm, the Director CientH-al 
and the Secretariat. " . 

The General Conference is, in theory, the supreme legislative 
and policy body of Unesco. Under the constitution, it is supposed to 
'determine the policies and main lines of work of the organiza- 
tion. It has not and it does, not do so. Furthermore, it is not able to 
do so. It has become hopelessly dependent upon a Director General 
and a Secretariat which sets its agenda, controls its pace, drafts its 
resolutions and in other ways arrogates unto itself functions and 
responsibilities which should be discharged by the General t°nfer- 
enee The General Conference has become an institution which 
rubber stamps policy rather than formulating it _ • 

The KxecUtive ffciard is charged with responsibility Tor examin- 
ing the program and budget of the organization.. submitting it to 
the General Conference, and overseeing the execution of the pro- 
gram. Smaller than the General Conference, the Executive »Mird~ 
which has :>l members now -waft- meant to be an instrument tor 
the detailed review of program and budget formulation and execu- 
tion; of senior personnel appointments; and of a variety of other 
matters Hut the Executive Board, like the General ( onference. has 
la!»s<Kl into a condition of excessive dependence ujkwi the Secretar- 
iat Normally, the Board does not directly question senior policy- 
making personnel. Too often it complacently accepts the program 
and budget documentation provided by the Secretariat without de- 
manding the further information necessary for effective oversight. 
Heuuests for specific information not contained in the documenta- 
tion can Ik- ignored. There Is often a sort of straw-vote on whether 
•t given n-ouest for information is even proper tor the asking. Ke- 
oIm's to these requests are give,, in prepared statements which are 
not subject to further inquiry There is none of the informal give- 
and take over budgetary and other matter customary in parlia- 
mentary systems. Above all. the pn-ssures .of time and a lull 
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agenda serve to stifle any initiative intended to break this pattern 
of complacency. 

. Now. Mr. Chairman, let me turn to the three points you inquired 
about in your letter to me. The first concerns the courses of action 
being pursued by the U.S. Government and by other member na- 
tions to improve programs and management at Unesco. I have in- 
terpreted this question in the broadest possible nfcnner to include 
not only efforts directed at the preparation of programs and budget 
and their method of review by Uneseo's organs, bu^also efforts di- 
rected at reform of the Secretariat itself in its structure, personnel 
administration, allocation of funds, and execution of the program 
I he United States has been in the forefront of efforts to improve 
Unesco s budgetary, program, and management practices. It has 
done so both by introducing initiatives'and by encouraging its west- 
ern colleagues' and others to propose reforms of their jown. Let me 
illustrate. m t \ 

In W<> the United States volunteered to undertake for the Exec- 
utive Board a study which eventually bore the name, the relation 
of planning, programing, budgeting, and evaluation to the imple- 
mentation of the program of the Organisation. 1t was prepared by 
Dr. ht.ua rd Partner, former Assistant Secretary for Management of 
the Organization of American States., The Portner study noted that 
Unesco utilized processes of 'planning, programing, budgeting, and 
evaluation, but said that the, time had come for refinement of these 
processes to make them more meaningful tools of management for 
the governing bodies and the Secretariat. To this end, it offered, 
some l:> .specific, technical recommendations to improve Uneseo's 
programmatic and budget practices. As far as we can ascertain, the 
report was. filed and its recommendations largely ignored 

n m K0 'S ^Krade. at the Hist Unesco General Conference ses-' 
>sion. New Zealand, after extensive consultations with the United 
States and other Western nations, introduced a major resolution 
requesting the Unesco Executive Board inter alia "to evaluate the 
budgeting techniques of the Organization for the efficient implt- 
mentation of the second medium-term plan of Unesco." This resolu-. 
turn met with the following strong riposte from the Director Gener- 
al in his Hosing speech: 

I am struck bv Ihe way in which I his resolution puts together budgeting, manage 
men! and program techniques, on the one hnnd. and the constitutional responsibil 
i i"j .1 f: " v, " rn " ,i: b,Kjl, ' s "™1 »h«' Dirittor (Jeneral. <.n Ihi- other hand ' ' • t 
should lik»- to fx»irif out lh;it. while the governing bodies are responsible lor taking 
divisions coiHvnimc thf program and budget, it is the constitutional responsibility 
ol the line, tor l.eneral to manage the reHiiurces made available to the Organization 
io rariy out tin- program and to report iben-on to the governing bodn-s 

At the Rxtraordinary Session of the General Conference in 1982, 
tiie United Kingdom, again after consultation with the United 
States and cither Western countries, introduced a major resolution 
on evaluation, outlining in considerable detail measures which the 
Organization might pursue to improve its, program efficiency. After 
considerable discussion, the resolution was for all practical pur 
poses shelved During the same meeting, the U.S. cosporisored with 
VVestern countries three other resolutions concerning the methods 
of work nf the General' Conference and the preparation of the 
future form of the program and budget of the Organ iz.it ion The 



Director Gern'rals comments on them are replete with the strong- 
est objections. Although the resolutions eventually passed, most of 
them wen* stripped of their innovative provisions and have not 
been complied with. 

In 19H;{, at the 22d Unesco General Conference session, the 
United States submitted a resolution inviting the Director General 
to seek the assistance of the U.N. joint inspection unit tq' examine 
Uneseos budgetary techniques and to report its recommendations 
on the applicability of these techniques for consideration by the 
2Ikl General .Conference session. The resolution was soundly defeat- 
' ed because of the opposition of the Directoi* General. 

In addition to These efforts at reform of program, budget, and 
management, our permanent delegation has over the past H years 
made a ruimber of important policy statements bearing oiHm- 
provements in Unesco. For Example, I Jaid out in lengthy critiques 
at the Executive Board sessions of September 1982 and June 1983, 
the U.S. position on each major Unesco program for 1984-85 and on 
i -significant management and budgetary issues, particular attention 
and criticism were directed at communications, human rights and 
budget issues as well as at questionable policy propdsals related to 
* reflection on world prol>lems, disarmament, philosophies of devel- 
opment, and management. The language was forthright. I stated 
that I did nftt believe that support for Unesco would be forthcom- 
ing without significantly greater budgetary restraint I npted that 
most of the proposals for Unesco s major program of strategies for 
development were prime candidates^ for budget pruning. I warned 
that the program on peace and human rights would move the Or- 
ganization in increasingly contentious directions far beyond Unes- 
co's competence. These remarks were supplemented at the 22d 
I GeneraK onference session by a score of presentations in the work- 
ing commissions and through the submission of a dozen draft reso- 
lutions expressing U.S. opposition to specific program actions and 
} to the budget as a whole. As you know, the United States was the 
only country to vote against the overall budget 

U't me turn now to a second question posed in Congressman 
Scheuer's letter, the status of th£ U.S. Government's evaluation of 
the conditions necessary for its continued participation in Unesco. 

As. you know, Mr. Chairman, the United States has announced 
its firm intent to withdraw from Unesco at the end of 19H4 and, 
therefore, has not elaborated on conditions which would cause us to 
remain The administrations decision is evidence that it did not 
judge a turn around in, Unesco a likely possibility in the short 
term Nonetheless, we will he attentive to significant structural 
and programmatic changes over the coming months, and indeed 
an* actively encouraging such change. , 

Although we have no list of conditions for reconsideration of our 
withdrawal decision, Unesco can be in no doubt as to our objections 
and well founded complaints about the Organization. There are a 
number of possible remedies for those complaints Some should be 
obvious, such as the adoption of a budget of zero net program 
growth Other** may l>e less obvious to the outside observer, but 
would include things like reduction of program support for disar- 
mament and the so-called new world information and communica- 
tion order, endorsement of the primacy of individual human rights 
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vis-a-vis so-called "collective" rights, rule cnanges to permit in- 
creased democratic. voting and deliberating methods, such as use of 
secret votes. 

Perhaps I can furth.ee illustrate what kinds of changes are neces- 
sary in Unesco by describing some of the preliminary views of one 
of bur close allies. A partial list of that country's suggestions in- 
cludes the following. 

The implementation of the current program must take account 
of continuing United States and other countries concerns about 
freedom of the press, human rights, and peace and disarmament. 
The draft program for 19H6-87 should give greater priority to the 
core programs in education, science and culture. B 

There are other recommendations that the various countries are 
coming up with, and I think it's important— and I've stressed this 
.to the delegates from the other member countries— this must be aH 
of us. working together, not one country or one.group which should 
set the pattern. t ' ' 

Because of time limitation I have jumped 1 over some of these 
things because-' I thirtk you want to get down to the questions. 
, The third speeffic area that the chairman has requested that f 
address in my testimony is the need for comprehensive review or 
audit of alleged mismanagement of Unesco personnel, program ad- 
.ministratiorr. budgeting and finance. I have already outlined the 
administration view that there are considerable problems in this 
area, and more detail can be found in the U.S./Unesco policy 
review which we have just issued. Whether or not further review 
•in this area is necessary and required is for the judgment of the 
Congress. 

I welcome most heartily such important and far-redching initia- 
tives. I note in this regard with satisfaction that Congressmen Fas- 
cell; Yatron. and Mica, in a letter to Secretary Shultz of February 
29, 19K4. indicate that (J AO has been nequested to begin immedi- 
ately a review of U.S. participation in Unesco, with special refer- „ 
once to budget and management issues. A related GAO review ini- 
tiated within the past year remains underway, t of course stand 
ready to lend the fullest cooperation to these and any further ef- 
forts of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with gratitude that I close this statement: 
gratitude for the opportunity to discuss our efforts and challenges 
at Unesco and my work of the past 3 years. It is. after all. in the 
minds of men that the ultimate battle for freedom will be won In 
the woYus of Thomas Jefferson, the price of freedom is eternal vigi- 
lance 

Thank yon 

|The prepared statement of Ambassador Gerard follows ! 
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TESTIMONY OF 



: AMBASSADOR JEAN BROWARD SHEVLIN GERARD 



At, Chairman, distinguished members of the Committee. 



*I appreciate the opportunity to testify before you. My own 
perspective on UNESCO, and American interests there, is "that of 
close observer and participant. Our relations with the 
organization, an,d our effort to make the most of our membership 
and investment there, Kave been my daily preoccupation for 
about three years now. Next week when you hear Assistant 
Secretary of State Newell, you \ill have the opportunity to 
address UNESCO poiidy issues in thefcr broad trajSew^rk, My 
approach necessarily is ffora the Pat is perspective. 1 hope 
will prove a useful addition to the other information and 
insight you will receive in the bourse of your hearings. 

»■ * 

I ^hall attempt to deal, again from the Paris viewpoint, with 
fewo questions in this statement. First, on what grounds have 
we concluded that UNESCO no longer serves the U.S. national 
interest? Second, what drove us to the conclusion that UNESCO 
could not be rehabilitated by continued U.S. membership? 

In answering the first question, I shall highlight problems 
which illustrate the incompatibility of UNESCO with U.S. 
intereAs. I shall by no means attempt to present a complett 
list of UNESCO's failings. My public statements and statements 
addressed In various UNESCO fora over the past; two years 
present a more comprehensive picture. Criticisms we have made 
in Paris are exceedingly well documented. 

UNESCO has failed, first of ail, to restrict its activities to 
those which fall within its traditional, agreed purview. 
Consequently, its resources — intellectual, managerial, 
financial — are spread too thinly across too wide a field of 
activity. An example of this expanding purview is UNESCO's 
entry into peace and disarmament activities, for which UNESCO 
has for 1984-85 budgeted in excess of $1,000,000. UNESCO is 
not the appropriate forum for peace and disarmament. These 
questions are properly dealt with elsewhere — at the 
Conference on Disarmament in Geneva and the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York as well as in more restricted fora 
like the Conference on Disarmament in Europe in Stockholm, 

In addition to straining the organization's resources and 
trespassing on the work of other international fora, UNESCO's 
disarmament activism converges dangerously with the goals of 
the Soviet Union's "peace offensive.* The disarmament proqrams 
are aimed, ror the most part, at puWic opinion. For example, 
the UNESCO draft program and budget < 1984-8^ announces its 
intention to makp certain categories of students, •su«:h <is 
future researchers and those training for posts of 
responsibility, aware~~o£. thpir rightful role in averting 
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threats ot war". Clearly, the only students who will be made 
aware of their "rightful role" will be those who study in free 
societies. It is also clear that it is these students who have 
no need ot such instruction - sjnce they already have access to 
information of all kinds as well as views across the 
ideological spectrum* It is students in the Soviet Union and 
its satellites who truly need such access, and their 
governments will assure they do not get it. Thus UNESCO'\s 
involvement in this issue, where it does not belong in the 
first place, is doubly wrongheaded. 

The most well-publicized of UNESCO's anti-western tendencies 
has been its crusade to • establish a New World Information and 
Communfcati^n Order (NWICO), It is true that UNESCO has been 
foiled so far in one effort - to draw up an international code 
of conduct for journalists. That, however, is only a very 
small part of the story* UNESCO's debates, studies and 
declarations on the # subject ove>r the course of more than a 
decade have shaken the conceptual foundations upon wKich rests 
the western notion of a free press. UNESCO has devised a 
formula which substitutes for the traditional 'professional 
responsibilities of a journalist to seek out*and report facts, 
a newly minted series of social and ethical responsibilities 
for ridding the world of ,its evils. In its application, the 
formula leaves the press open Co state intrusion into the 
content of news* • 

\ ■ : 

To;cite concrete examples, one Far Eastern country's decision 
in June 1983, to prohibit international news s agencies from 
distributing directly 'to its newspapers, was justified as "an 
exercise in national sovereignty" and as an effort to "help 
correct the imbalance in the flow" of information berween the 
developed and developing countries. These phrases are popular 
refrains of the campaign at UNESCO for a NWlCO and are familiar' 
to anyone who has had even minimal exposure to the UNESCO press* 
debate. The state-controlled news agency in a Western 
Hemisphere nation 1 , which claims as its standard of journalistic 
practice the 1978 UNESCO mass media* declaration, provides a 
compelling example of how that document may be used to suppress 
the reporting ot facts in favor of. the propagation of a 
supta-f actual 'revolutionary truth\* These are only a few 
pieces in an alarming body of evidence indicating that UNESCO * 
has directly influenced anti-free press policies and . 
legislation. I believe, sadly, that the repercussions of 
UNESCO's drive for a NWlCO will be f«*lt in the*orld tor a long 
t. i me t ti come . 

Another theater of UNESCO operations against Western i deals has 
h*»en tJbe debate about human rights and the rights of peoples. 
MfUJSC'r i'hampions the eights. .of peoples. Examples of these are 
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the "rights of solidarity,* "the right to communicate* and even 
the right to resist information colonization. ■ 

The problem with these rights is that^they are apparently 
possessed by the state as. the supposed embodiment of the will 
of the people. So, instead of having governments compelled to 
guarantee their citizens certain immunities from state power, 
whifch are human rights as we krlow them, governments would be 
gianted certain rights which might take precedence over the 
rights of those who, unfortunately, could not claim to be \ 
representing the people in general. Individuals who represent 
particular interests without presuming to represent the 
interests of the people as a whole — individuals, journalists, 
labor leaders, entrepreneurs, or poets — might be denied the 
right to free expression, if Chis were thought to conflict with 
the eight of the people to solidarity or tq^cultmral ident ity . 

At any rate, the unfortunate fact /is that a great. many national 
governments today cannot demonstrate that they have gained 
power as /he result of the will of their people, and thus do 
not, in any meaningful way, represent them. Hence, although -we. 
all respect the right to self-determination and national 
sovereignty, I am inclined to believe that 5 the nebulous "rights; 
of peoples' have about as much validity now as the 'divine 
right of kings." \, . . • 

A second major problem in the management area is the inadequacy 
of program performance ihformation furnished to governments, 
who are of course charged with oversight of th* programs. 
During e&eh regular two-year program cycle, botji it he Executive 
Board and General Conference ajre inundated with material which 
reflects favorably upon whatever UNESCO undertaking is 
discussed therein. Rarely, however, is information 3iven about 
programs which are not fulfilling their objectives; or programs 
"which ace inefficiently executed; or which are politically 
motivated; or which are just silly, or hot air« Cost 
effectiveness analysis at UNESCO means creative writing; it 
means* analysis of those programs which justify their costs, and- 
system-wide reticence with regard to tteose that don't. T*e 
results of this crucial management deficiency, are: 1) 
wide-spread inefficiency in program execution and 2) 
manipulation by the Secretariat of member states,- which are 
thereby incapable of discharging their constitutional 
responsibilities. * 

A third serious problem has been UNESCO's unwillingness to 
exercise budgetary restraint. This Administration decided in - 
1981 that, given economic realities then prevailing in the 
world, and given the determined efforts of nations throughout 
the world to curb government spending, it would be advisable 
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Cor UN system organisations to restrict themselves to zero net 
program growth in their budgets. Other countries came 'to 
similar conclusions. We do not think that this was 'an 
unreasonable position* That it was not unreasonable is 
demonstrated , I think, by the fact that every" other UN family 
organization has come much closer than UNESCO to meeting the 
challenge of zero net program growth, and some even had program 
decreases. UNESCO/ by contrast, approved a 1984-85 budget at 
its November General Conference calling for 3.5 per cent real 
program growth — this figure according to the Secretariat's 
own calculation. Me ourselves calculate a figure of 5.5 per 
cent real growth. This was down from an original proposed 
increase of 9.7 per cent. That reduction was interpreted by 
some as representing a major concession by the UNESCO 
Secretariat. Me thought that the budget increase still was 
disproportionately high, and, as you know we voted against it. 
Ten other countries expressed their non-support by abstaining. 
These 11 countries pay almost half UNESCO ' s budget. 

These problems, then — the entry into highly contentious areas 
of endeavor such as^ disarmament , the drive for a NWICO, the 
lack of necessary management information, the straining of. 
organizational resources, irresponsible budgetary growth — are 
representative of what has gone wrong at UNESCO. Yet, the 
question remains, 'why don'J£we dig" in our heels and work for 
reform from within the organization?" We have chosen not to, v 
because we concluded that efforts to achieve significant reform 
were foredoomed by the institutional functioning of UNESCO. 

The governing bodies of UNESCO no longer function as they were 
designed to. A redistribution of power has taken place among* 
the governing organs of UNESCO. Power has been diverted from 
its representative bodies (the General Conference and the . 
Executive Board) to its administrative arm (the Secretariat). 

The General Conference is, in theory, the supreme legislative 
and ^policy body of UNESCO. Under the constitution, it is 
supposed to "determine the policies and main lines of -work m of 
the organization. It does not do so. It is not able to do 
so. It has become hopelessly dependent" upon a Secretariat 
which sets its agenda, controls its pace, drafts its 
^resolutions and in other ways arrogates unto itself 
respons ibi It t ies which should be discharged by thefGeneral 
Conference. The General Conference has become an Inst itut ion 
which ratifies policy, rather than formulating it. 

The Executive Board is charged with the responsibility for 
examining the program and budget of the organization, 
submitting it to the General conference and overseeing the 
execution of the program- Smaller than the General 
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Conference, the Executive Board ( 51 members) was meant to be a 
precision instrument for the detailed review of program and 
budget formulation and execution; of senior personnel 
appointments; and of a variety of other natters* But the 
Executive Board, like the. General Conference, has lapsed into a 
condition of excessive dependence upon the Secretariat. 
Normally, the Board does not directly question smniot 
policy-making personnel. Too often it complacently accepts the 
program and budget documentation provided by the Secretariat 
without demanding the further information necessary to^ 
effective oversight* Requests for specific information not 
contained in »the documentation can be ignored, unless endorsed 
by many members; there is thus often a sort of straw-vote on 
whether a giveh request for information's even proper for the 
asking. Replies to these requests are given in prepared 
statements which are not subject to further inquiry. There is 
none of the informal give-and-take over budgetary and othef 
matters customary 'in parliamentary systems. Above all, the 
pressures of time and a full agenda serve to stifle any v 
initiative intended to break this pattern of complacency. 

We are not interested in assessing blame for the ^decline of 
UNESCO's representative bodies. Whether they have declined as 
the result of abdication on the part ef UNESCO member states, 
or as the result of a usurpation on -the part of the Secretariat 
is not of paramount importance, what is important is that they 
are not now, in their current advanced state of docility, 
plausible engines of reform; reform which is so urgently needed 
at UNESCO. We see little point in pursuing a course dependent* 
on such weakened/ and dulled, tools. v 
Now, Mr. Chairman, let me turn to the three points you asked, 
in your letter of invitation to me, that I address 
specifically. The first concerns the courses of action being 
pursued by the united States Government and by other member - 
nations to improve programs and program management at UNESCO. 
L have interpreted th is- quest ion in the broadest possible 
manner to include not only efforts directed at the 
Secretariat's preparation of programs and budget (and their 
method of review by UNESCO's organs) but also efforts directed 
at reform, of tfcie Secretariat itself in its structure, personnel 
administration, allocation of funds, and execution of the 
ptogram. 

During the past decade, the U.S. has been ip the forefront of 
efforts to improve UNESCO's budgetary, program, and management 
practices. It has done so both by introducing initiatives and 
by encouraging its we'stern colleagues to propose reforms o*f 
their own. Let :ne illustrate. 
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In 1979 Uje United states volunteered to undertake for the 
Bxecut ivfr^oard a study which eventually bore the name the 
Relation of Planning, Programing, Budgeting, and Evaluation to 
the Implementation of the Prograa of 'the "Organisation" . it was 
prepared by Dr. Stuart Portner, former Assistant Secretary fbr 
Management of the Organisation of American states. The Portner 
study noted that UNESCO utilized processes of planning, 
programming, budgeting, and evaluation, but said that the time 
had come for refinement of these processes to make them more 
meaningful tools of management for the governing bodies and 1 the 
secretariat. To this end, it offered some 15 specific, 
technical recommendations to improve UNESCO's programmatic and 
Budget practices. As far as we can ascertain, the report was 
filed and its recommendations largely ignored. 

in 1980 in Belgrade, at the 21st UNESCO General Conference 
session, New Zealand, after extensive consultations with the 
U.S. and other western nations, introduced a major resolution 
requesting the UNESCO Executive Board i nter alia 'to evaluate 
the. budgeting techniques of the Organization for the efficient 
implementation of the second medium-term plan of UNESCO . * This 
resolution met with the following strong riposte from -the 
Director-General in his closing speech: u i am struck by the 
way in wbich this resolution puts together budgeting, 
management, and program techniques, on the one hand p and the 
constitutional responsibilities of the governing bodies and the 
Director-General, on the other hand ... I should like to point 
out that, wfrile the* governing bodies are responsible' for taking 
decisions concerning the program and budget, it is the 
constitutional responsibility of the Director General to manage 
the resources made available to the Organization to carry out 
the program and to report thereon to the governing bodies." 

At the Extraordinary session of the General Conference in 1982, 
the United Kingdom, again after consultation* with the United 
States and other western countries introduced a major 
resolution on evaluation, outlining in considerable detail 
measures which the Organization might pursue to improve its 
program effrcienctf. After considerable discussion, the 
resolut ion» was noted and for all practical purposes shelved. 
During the same meeting-} the- United states cosponso*ed with 
WMf#t*-tn countries t hre#» other resolutions concern inWt he 
methods of work of the General Conference and the preparation 
ot the future form of trie program and budget of the 
urgani /.at ion. the Director General's comments on r hem #re 
replete with objections. Although the resolutions »ventuatly 
passed, mofit of them wer^ r.tnpped of th^ir innovative 
prov i a ion.«; . 
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In 19SJ, at the 22nd UNESCO General Conference session, the 
United States submitted a resolution inviting the Director 
General to seek the assistance of the United Nations Joint 
Inspection Unit to examine UNESCO's budgetary techniques and to 
ceport its recommendations on the applicability of these 
techniques for consideration by the 23rd General conference 
session. It was soundly defeated. 

In addition to these attempts at program, budgetary, and 
management reform, our Permanent Delegation has over the past,, 
two years made a number of important policy statements bearing 
on improvements irt UNESCO . For example, I laid out in length 
Critiques at the Executive Board sessions of September 1982 and 
June 1983, the U.S. position on each major UNESCO program for 
1984-flfS and on significant management and budgetary issues. 
Particular attention and criticism were directed at 
communications, human rights, and budget issues as well as at 
questionable policy proposals related to reflection on world 
problems, disarmament, philosophies of development, and 
management. The language was forthright. I stated that I did 
not believe that support for UNESCO would be forthcoming 
without siqnif icantly greater budgetary restraint. I noted 
that most of the proposals for UNESCO's major program of 
strategies for development were prime candidates for budget 
pruning. X warned that the program on peace and human rights 
would move the Organization in increasingly contentious 
directions far beyond UNESCO's competence . These remarks were 
supplemented at the 22nd General Conference session by a score 
of presentations in the working commissions and through the 
submission of a dozen draft resolutions expressing U.S. 
opposition to specific program actions and to the budget as a 
whole. Indeed, the United States was the only country to vote 
against the overall budget. . v 

Let me turn now to a seeond question posed in the letter of 
invitation from congressman scheuer: the status of the U.S. 
Government's evaluation of the conditions necessary for its 
continued participation in UNESCO . 



As you know, «r. chairman, the United states has announced its 
firm intent to withdraw from UNESCO at the end of 1984 and 
'herefur«> has not elaborated a list of conditions which woutl 
cause us to remain. The fact cf the Administration's decision 
is evidence that it did not judge a, turnaround in UNESCO a 
likely possibility In the short term. Nonetheless, we will t>*» 
attentive to significant structural and programmatic chanqes 
over the coming months, and indeed ar e. encour ag i'ng such chanqe. 

Although wp have no laundry list of conditions for 
reconsideration of our withdrawal decision, UNESCO can be in no 
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doubt as to our complaints about the • Organizat ion . There are a 
number of possible remedies for those complaints, some should 
be obvious, such as the adoption of a budget of zero net 
program growth, others may be less obvious to the outside 
observer, but would include things like reduction df program 
support for disarmament and the New World Inf orraat ion -and 
Communication Order, endorsement of the pri»acy of individual 
human rights Vis-a-vis so-called *co I lect ive* rights, Aiie 
changes to'permit increased use of secret votes, and 
transparency in the budget presentation,. 

The third specific area that the Chairman has requested I 
address in my testimony <is the "need for a comprehensive review 
or audit of aUeged mismanagement of UNESCO personnel, program 
administration, budgeting and finance.* I have already 
outlined the Administration view that there are considerable 
problems in this area, and more detail can be found in the 
U.S. /UNESCO Policy Review we have issued. Whether or not 
further review in this area is required is • judgment which I 
believe must be left to the Congress. 

I note in this regard that congressmen Pasceil, Yatron, and 
Nica, m a letter to Secretary Shultz of February 29, 1984, 
indicate the GAO has been requested to 'begin immediately a 
review of U.S. participation in UNESCO with special reference 
to budget and management issues, 9 x A m also aware that a 
related GAO review initiated within the past .year remains * 
underway, we, of course, stand ready to lend our customary 
cooperation to these and any further efforts the congress may 
desire to undertake. 

Thank you- * 

3/7/S4 , % 
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Mr. Schkukr. •Well, thank you vejy much^ Madam Xmbassador, 
tor that eloquent statement "del ivered so articulately. I'm sure 
we're all impressed. 

Now -to the hurly-burly part of the process. You undoubtedly 
know that last week/ five Members of Congress called for a GA() 
investigation of Uneseo on these Allegations of corruption, misman- 
agement, debasing of the U.N, civil service process, and the Uke. t 
.We did this following the exchange of letters between Mr. M'BqW 
and myself in which he agreed, and I assuipe in full, good faith, to 
open up the books and records and files of the agency, and to pro- 
vide full access to the investigators if they came to his<personnel at 
all levels. The Members who signed this were Congressman Fascell, 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee; Congressman Don 
Fuqua. chairman of the great Science and Technology Committee; 
myself; Congressman Dan Mica, and Congressman Gus Yatron, also 
chairing subcommittees that are concerned with the jurisdiction v 
over matters deeply involved with Unesco. 

Now. can you tell us, in your view, if this investigation is carried 
out with diligence and with competence and with an unerring in- 
stinct for the facts, wherever they may be, for rooting out the facts, 
what contribution could this make to two phenomena? First, to the 
formulation of our final decision at the end of 19K4 as to whether 
to pull out or perhaps to defer that decision, as we could do— this is 
a "decision that the administration will have to finalize; they've 
taken the first step. Apparently this is a two-sdage rocket; they 
made the decision to pull out, they gave notice at the end of 
and they've exhibited a commendable, in my view, degree of open- 
mindedness by setting up a commission to scrutinize and evaluate 
and measure the progress that ^s being made by Unesco. So they 
are going to have a second look and a sober evaluation hased ori 
whatever happens. How could this survey affect that, provide some 
input for that, and how could it affect the decisions and the think 
ing of many of the Western countries who have looked by, with the 
same feeling of frustration and dismay that you have exhibited, in 
their decision as to how to react to the American withdrawal? 

Ms (tfcKAKD. That's* very interesting. It's a good question. f 

As far as its input into the 1!>HI December decision, I think the 
review is an encouraging step. I think it can be helpful. Of course 
we have to see, No 1, whether we get the full cooperation of the 
Unesfo Secretariat; that's extremely important. The Director 1 Gen- 
eral has assured lull access to the personnel and to the records and 
documents. I trust that that will he the case 

Mr Sf-iiKtiKK. I*et mo just interrupt you for a brief .moment to 
say that I have full confidence that the Director General who met 
with me for several hours on two successive days and gave us his 
letter committing full access, both to records and to personnel, with 
•total bona fides - I expect him to follow through in good faith I 
have no doubt about that, and I'm sure that he is a man of honor: 
and if he hadn't intend**! to do it. he wouldn't have given us the 
letter ' * 

Ms. (ft'KAKD. He wouldn't have agreed. 
„ Mr Ktiim'KK I l>eg your pardon? 

Ms ttKKAHD*' Yes. he wouldn't have agreed 
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Mr. Schkukk. He wouldn't have agreed, and I am totally reiving 
on his good faith. . 

Ms. Gerard. But I am just saying that step one. obviously, is co- 
operation. s 
Mr. Soheuer. Yes. 

Ms. Gerard. Step twtjjf they find any areas where they feel rec- 
ommendations are in order>then it's a question whether the Orga- 
nization will accept those recommendations and whether they will 
implement them. And so, I say, it's an encouraging step but, again, 
its just the beginning. m 

On the other hand, of. course, our concern in "the discussion of 
mismanagement of Unesco is not just in the financial techniques, 
the Jaek of accountability, the sort of appearances versus reality, 
but also in the excessive politicization of the program where more 
and more into the bid areas of Unesco they are putting confronta- 
tional programs. They are putting duplicative programs. An* so 
this would address a concern, but there are many concerns. None- 
theless. I think it's a very useful step in the process and I think 
other member countries will be pleased. They will be watching to 
see the results of. that review. And Certainly, you know, many, 
other countries governments ask forf management consultants to 
come in and tell them what recommendations they might have and 
I think this is a thoroughly appropriate thing to do. We have done 
similar things with the ILO, for example, and given them recom- 
mendations; they adopted 90 percent of them, and they liked it so 
much that they asked us to come back the next year and make an- 
other review. So I think it's constructive criticism, and it's a good 
thing. 

As far as influencing decisions. I think we have to wait to *e 
what the results are. 
Mr. ScHEUER. Well said. 
(Congressman McGrath. 
Mr. McGrath. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Madam Ambassador, I was a delegate to the International Par- 
liamentary Union in Se6ul. Korea this past October and I couldn't 
help from gleaning, siding at those meetings, from time to time 
that it was sort of us Against the rest of the world. We had very 
few friends in that international forum and we were constantly 
being criticized, along with other democracies in the world, by 
Third World nations. Communist bloc nations, and whatever. I'm 
just wondering whether or not that same kind of atmosphere exists 
in Unesco, as I know it does in the United Nations? 

Ms Gkkakd. If certainly does. Not only in Unesco in the deliber 
ative bodies, hut the documentation of Unesco is replete with abu 
sive criticisms of free world values, and it's one-sided criticism. 
Ihev re not criticizing Marxism, they're not criticizing collectivism 
they re pushing collectivism They're pushing that the media must 
be an instrument of the state. They're pushing wanting to get into 
content of messages, and I think it's about time we said "Enough 
of that " . 

Mr M< (;kath U't me throw you another softbiill. Does Unesco 
have any value to us AtfWP 

^Ms ( >fhakd (WtainI* Unesco has done, and is continuing to do. 
some very useful things Their programs, for example, in illiteracy 
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are very useful. Adult education. The cultural heritage programs — 
although even 'there, 1 feel they've become too diffuse. They -now 
-have 26 international appeals going for preservation of cultural 
•monuments That means that if you re to have any followthrougb, 
you could have 2 weeks for each one during the year- I think they 
should, again, set priorities and targets, maybe do 5 a year or 6; 
but with 2*5, you raise expectations and thefi you don't deliver. 

Mr. MoOrath. Are we the only rttember county of Unescp that 
has given notice of intent to pull out? 

Ms. Gerard. Yes, we are the only one who has given notice. 
There have been press reports that Great Britain, in reviewing its 
participation—I've seen the House of Lords debate On that subject, 
which was extremely interesting — and I think it would depend on 
their review, what they are going to do. Of course, it's up. to each 
member state. 

Mi;. McGrAth. Let me ask you a question about Mr. M'Bow. How 
long has he been Director General? 

Ms. Gerard. He's been Director General for 10 years. He was 
elected first in 1974, and reelected unanimously in 1980, He will 
serve ftntil 19H7. 

Mr. McGratH. That's all. * 

Mr. Schkuer. Congressman Mike Andrews: 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

We may reach a point where there may be good programs, like 
the science program, but where it ceases to be a realistic, pragmat- 
ic, cost-effective investment of our dollars. In your mind, Madam 
Ambassador, when do you reach the point where you ^vould say we 
should no longer belong, in spite of the fact that there may be, 
some good programs? 

Ms. Gerard. Well, as you know, I think we have reached that 
point. I think because we take seriously the business of Unesco 
doing what it has been constitutionally ^mandated to do, in help 
and cooperation in education, science, communications, that we 
might try to the best of our ubiety to see to it that for every dollar 
that we put in, that it is used as efficiently and effectively as possi- 
ble. This is just as we see to it that in other organizations, such as 
OAS ^nd UNDP, our money is well spent. Its our duty. 

Mr. Andrews. I^et me ask you specifically about education. Can 
the program survive without our participation? 

Ms. Gerard. Without our participation? Of course, in the illiter- 
acy program, for example, which I think is one of the most impor- 
tant, along with adult education, we can continue through bilateral 
aid OKCI) has an educational sector. I think many of the other or- 
ganizations do have or could have expanded sectors of education. 1 
think also we get a great deal of leverage through USIA fellow- 
ships. And this, I think, again, is an important exchange, in help- 
ing people in the formulation of their careers as doctors, et cetera. 
It's a cultural exchange as well. 

*Mr. Andrkws. Thank you. Madam Ambassador, and thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Schkukr. Congressman Tom Lewis. 

Mr. Lrwis. Madam Ambassador, how visible to the outside has 
the deterioration of the U.S. position of influence become? 

o - 
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Ms. Gerard. Well, of course, I can speak, mainly from my 3 years 
there; but in looking back over the records and the newspaper re- 
ports and such, there has been criticism for a long time The prob- 
lem has been there, and it's been growing. I think the attitude, un- 
fortunately, seems to have been somewhat in the past that— well 
it a true that some of them like to blow off steam. But it. seems to 
me that if you're going to be partners, you'd better cooperate It 
doesn t help us to throw mud at each other, and the mud throwine 
is one way. 

Mr Lewis. And there are problems also with the insiders, the 
people working at Unesco? 

Ms. Gerard. Yes. There is a great deal of intellectual concern 
w ' tn * he deterioration of Unesco, with its becoming less and less 
effective, less and Jess diligent, and not dfting its basic job, not help- 
ing to develop the world the way it really is mandated to do. Also, I 
think there js very low morale in the Secretariat. A recent staff 
poll showed only 2.5 percent of the staff believe that promotions 
are based on professional efficiency. 

Mr. Lewis. What is the problem with strategy and draft resolu- 
tions? 

Ms. Gerard. One of the problems here is the fact that most of 
the resolutions are actually written by the Secretariat. Those that 
are written by member states are submitted with a typed note 
from the representative— which .originally— when we started 
making these notations, only discussed the international implica- 
tions of the issue, but now goes much further into the substantive 
question of whether this is acceptable, whether it isn't acceptable 
And it is extremely difficult to get any substantive recommenda- 
tion adopted because of that. 

Mr. Lewis. Do you find that other Western bloc nations tend to 
appease and accommodate the Soviet Union?' 

Ms. Gerard. I think that's a little strong, that way of putting it. 
I think that you could say that they have 'an approach, at least 
since I arrived at Unesco, of damage limitation; and from my point 
of view, damage limitation is slowly sliding down the Will 
Mr. Lewis. One final question, Mr. Chairman. 
Do you feel that the State Department has provided you with 
adequate assistance over t,he years when you have faced difficult 
and controversial resolutions, when you have not had the strong 
vocal support that other Western bloc countries have had? 

Ms. Gerard. I think the State Department has tried its very best 
to give us that kind of support. I've been surprised at the amount 
of support, for example, that I've needed on the disarmament issue 
I spent 2 weeks negotiating disarmament resolutions at this last 
general conference, and I" would have loved to have had, at that 
point, someone from the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency; 
and that, of course, is a ridiculous spending of your time and re- 
sources away from the proper programs of the Organization. Again, 
some of our allies are speaking up more. Referring to your previous 
question. | don t think they're speaking up as much as I'd like to 
see. but we re getting there. 

Mr. Lewis. What do you think can be done so thatvthe Western 
bloc nations are not always responding to the actiofs of the East- 
ern bloc nations? 
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Ms. Gerard I think what we have to do is what we've been 
doing more and more of— introducing our own resolutions, and a 
variety of them, so that we re talking about our piece of paper, not 
theirs; or at least you're talking about both, not just trying to 
change a word or two. I think we should be— obviously. Were proud 
of our values and we should be speaking out about them— pushing 
programs which will help, for example, promote an independent 
press. And also speaking out on the issues, and perhaps cutting out 
some of the things that— for example, one of the education pro- 
grams for over $1 million, saying to put that into a literacy pro- 
gram where it can work. 

Mr Lewis. Thank you, Madam Ambassador. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Schkuer. Congressman Harry Reid. 

Mr. Reid. A* I understood your testimony, you stated that the 
administration would consider further participation if certain con- 
ditions changed; is that right? 

Ms. Gerard. That is correct. 

Mr. Reid Why would there have been— as I understand it, our 
contribution is some $50 million a year or thereabouts? 
Ms. Gerard. Approximately. 

Mr. Reid. Wouldn't it be. better to say we are going to cut our 
funding bv 50 percent? 

Ms. Gerard. Well, I think that is a question for the administra- 
tion. We have a legal obligation to pay our assessments so long as 
we are a votfng member. We have already cut out a percentage of 
the program that goes to helping the PLC). That is a congressional- 
ly mandated cut. But otherwise, we felt that since, in our analysis, 
that there was more bad than good, it was too costly, basically, to 
continue funding programs where the moneys were not being prop- 
erly spent, and it also made us, really, an accomplice to pushing 
these collect ivist theories, et cetera, if we stayed. 

Mr. Reid. One of the things that I think sometimes we, as, a 
nation, fail to do is look out for our national interests. Now, it 
seems to me that when we depend so much in various areas on pro- 
grams that this Organization provides for us— for example, the 
Navy currently receives, I understand, some 00 percent of their 
oceanographic data from the International Oceanographic Commis- 
sion, which is a component of Unesco. Where are we going to go to 
get this information? 

Ms Gerard Well, it happens that the Intergovernmental Ocean- 
ographic Commission is one which we can continue to be a member 
of. and so in that particular instance there won't be a problem. 

Mr Reid So our withdrawing does not affect that program? 

Ms. Gerard. No We can make voluntary contributions and. in 
fact, increase our participation. . 

Mr. Reid. Has anyone to your knowledge talked to the Office of 
Management and Budget as "to whether or not this $50 million that 
we now contribute to Unesco would he made available for similar 
programs that the Congress would come up with or the administra- 
tion would recommend that would cover these areas of education, 
science, and cultural endeavors and concerns? 

-Ms (Ierard. We are certainly urging that they do so. hut natu- 
rallv it is the prerogative of Congr^s to specify whether those 
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funds will be maintained. I certainly would hope to see it so and 
we ve said that we intend to request it. I think certainly there are 
many important things, such as saving Mohenjo Daru and many of 
the other programs, that it would be important for us to continue 
and try to find more effective ways— more helpful ways— in which 
to spend the money in those areas. 
Mr. Reid. Thank you. Mr. Chairman." 

Mr Scheuer. Madam Ambassador, the investigation that the 
five Members of Congress have initiated with the GAO was initiat- 
ed because of the widespread rumors of rampant corruption mis- 
management; fiscal irregularities on a very large scale, and' total 
corruption of the Civil Service System of merit appointments. Let's 
assume for the purpose of the argument that the evidence accrues 
that these allegations are substantially justified and that this con- 
dition does exist. Do you think that if the GAO report documents 
this condition, that the Third World consensus, which really has 
enabled the Director General to rule with very little accountability, 
will remain? Will this consensus remain intact, both as to the 
rampant wrongdoing, if that is proven— the systematic wrongdo- 
ings and the corruption of the process— and will this Third World 
consensus which has permitted these aberrational programs— these 
viciously anti-Western, antifreedom, anti-Western values, going to 
the heart of our Western value structure, going to the heart of 
what a democracy is all about— will that consensus continue to* 
support these viciously destructive aberrational programs that 
have run far from Unesco's original mission? 

Ms Gerarix Of course, I cannot prejudge what the GAO will 
lind. I yould think— '— 

Mr. Scheuer. I made that basic assumption. 

Ms. Gerard. Yes. I just wanted to stress that I have seen, person- 
ally, evidence of what you might -nicely call fiscal laxity. I would 
hope that those things would come out, if there are such, and that 
they would be corrected. I cannot speak for what other member na- 
tions would decide, but I would think that most member nations 
would ike Unesco to be as effective as possible if the reforms are 
basically possible under the curreirt Director General, but it's up to 
them to decide who they want. -And he doesn't come up for reelec- 
tion until 1987. . 

r !t r ?f "!F ER - ' Kuess what I'm asking is if— and this is a big if— 
if the GAO report identifies systematic and widespread irregular- 
ities and patterns of corruption that we've repeated several times 
today, if that is well documented, do you think, that the consensus 
in the Third World that has really permitted one-man rule at 
Unesco without the normal checks and balances that the other 
U.N. agencies have, will that one-man rule and will those continu- 
ing abuses, and will the programmatic abuses that we've heard— 
the anti-Western diatribes, the anti-free press orientation the 
whole thrust that goes against our Western value system— will the 
consensus that has supported those programs continue to prevail 
or is ij conceivable that the GAO report, if these allegations of 
wrongdoing are identified and documented, could in effect shake 
the cage of the entire system to the point where the Third World 
themselves will take to join with the Western nations in producing 
thorough reform? Not only a process, but a program as welP 
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Ms. ( (KHaki). I think it certainly could from the point of view 
that they want the organization to be effective for them, too. And 
when vou think of cooperation, it's not just helping the developing 
world;* that helps the developed world, too, although I would say 
that we're all developing. Arid so 1 would think that it is complete- 
ly possible. Many of them that I have spoken with from all differ- 
ent countries have said they would like to see the programs be 
more practical. They'd like to see more decentralization, including 
decentralization of authority. There is very, little delegation of au- 
thority, and I think all of these things could make it a .much better 
organization. • 

Mr. ScHEUER. Do you think that this process were initiating 
could lead either to decentralization of authority at Unesco, or per- 
haps a change in the top authority that Would provide a more con- 
genial atmosphere, a more fertile terrain* for basic reform? 

Ms. Gerard. I think it certainly is possible, and I would hope 
that would be the case. 

Mr. Schkuer. Congressman Tom Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

I would just like to state, Madam Ambassador, that I thought 
that that was the most straightforward testimony that I've had the 
opportunity of listening to since I've been in Congress, only 15 
months. 

Ms. Gerard. Thank you. m K t 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you. 

Mr. St HEUER. Congressman Mike Andrews? 

Mr. Andrews. No questions. 

Mr. Schkuer. Well. Madam Ambassador, you've given us a very 
refreshing and very forthright statement of vour views. You have 
given us a great deal to think about as we commence this invest!; 
r gation. and we thank you very, very much. 

We will hold the record open for 10 days to 2 weeks for members 
to submit additional questions in writing if they so wish, and if you 
wish to provide us with any further thoughts or to elaborate your 
remarks in any way. we'd be happy to have you do that. 

Thank you very/very much for traveling the ocean and giving to 
us of vour views and your wisdom. 

Ms. Gerard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I'd be very happy, 
as I said, to cooperate as fully as I know how, and my office staff, 
too, with what you're doing. 

Mr. Schkuer. Thank you very much. 

This meeting is adjourned. 

|VVhereu|win. at I'M) p.m.. the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.) 
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IMPACT ON U.S. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH OF 
PROPOSAL TO WITHDRAW FROM UNESCO 

THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 19H4 

House of Representatives, Committee on Science and 
Technology, Subcommittee on. Science, Research 
and Technology and- Subcommittee on Natural Re- 
sources, Agriculture Research and Environment, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to call, at 3:10 p.tn.,*in room 
2JU8, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. D&ug Walgren (chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Science, Research and Technology) 
presiding. 

Mr. Walg ren. Let me call us to order and open this joint hear- 
ing with the subcommittee chaired by our distinguished colleague, 
Jim Scheuer. As some of you may know who follow the m^jor na- 
tional news. Mr. Scheuer has had a longstanding interest in 
Unesco, and has recently taken some extremely important initia- 
tives to review the broader aspects of the U.S. participation in that 
Organization, and the interest of his subcommittee and his personal 
interest have put in motion some directions, particularly an audit 
by the GAQ, a very close examination of Unesco that we are all 
hopeful will clarify very substantially where we are with respect to 
that organization. x 

Today, however, we are focusing on a somewhat narrower issue: 
The impact on the United States of our potential American with- 
drawal with respect to science as a focus. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation was created as a specialized U.N. agency in 1946. It was 
founded "for the purpose of advancing through the educational, sci- 
entific, and cultural relations of the people of the world the objec- 
tive of international peace and the common welfare of mankind/' 

Unesco was dedicated to the idea that calamities such as war 
could he avoided through greater international understanding and 
cooperation. "Since wars begin in the minds of men/' its constitu- 
tion begins, "it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed." 

The proposal to withdraw the United States from Unesco would 
he effective on December 31, 1984. However, the President did say, 
in announcing that action* that he would reconsider the proposal if 
Unesco made clear progress in rectifying certain problems affect ing 
the agency. 

Then* is no question that Unesco has some serious problems 
from the U.S. point of view. However, the purpose of this hearing. 
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again J want to emphasize, is not to Question or review necessarily 
the decision to withdraw, but to explore the effects of that with- 
drawal on the U.S. scientific and technical community, a subject 
which is particularly in the jurisdiction and interest, and indeed, 
the responsibility of the Subcommittee on Science, Research and 
Technology and the responsibility of the overall Science and Tech- 
nology Committee, including that subcommittee chaired by Mr. 
Scheuer. 

Specific questions that must be explored today are: What provi- 
sions can the United Stat^jjjake to maintain important interna- 
tional science programs between now and the time we pull out of ¥ 
Unesco; what is it going to cost for this transition now and in the 
long term; what mechanisms will be used to fund, guide, and direct 
these programs if we no longer maintain our membership in 
Unesco; and if*we do withdraw, whp, then, will set priorities for sci- 
ence and technology programs in the international community that 
are presently within Unesco? 

• The most general question that must be asked of fne scientific 
community is, is the U.S. participation iti Unesco worth saving? 
What contribution does it make to our national interests and to the 
interests of mankind? 

With that, I would like to recognize the joint Chair for these 
hearings, the Congressman from New York, Chairman Scheuer. 
■ Mr. Schkuer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

L think you have covered the landscape in your introductory re- 
marks very well, so I would simply like unanimous consent to put 
a brief statement in the record. 

Mr. Walgren. Thank you. Without objection, that is the order 
and are there other members who would like to make opening com- 
ments or reserve any statements? * 

(The opening statement of Mr. Scheuer follows:} 

Ot'KNiNi; Statkmknt or Hon Jamks II. Sc hki'KR 

Thank you. Mr Crtairmnn. This hearing is the second conducted by the Science 
mid IVrhnolngy Committee on the* suhject of ITS participation in UNESCO 

Our objective in holding these hearings is to establish on nngnjng discussion 
throughout the remainder of \UM so that the Congress may have the information 
necessary to evaluate the Administration's decision. I^ist week, the Subcommittee 
*n Natural R<»sourees. Agriculture Research and Environment was privileged to 
hear testimony from the U S Ambassador to UNES(X). Jean (Jerard. 

From her unique perspective. Ambassador (Serard presented an on-site appraisal 
of UNESCO programs and management, highlighting thosa organization's policies 
which in her view are incompatible with UA interests, and contrary to the goal of 
promoting cultural, scientific and educational cooperation between developed and 
li»ss devolo jhh! nations Of particular concern to our subcommittees an* the implica- 
tion* that a US withdrawal from UNESCO will have on international scientific co 
M|M*iatit»n .md '»!» I f S «nontihc research 

We are pleased, therefore, to have a distinguished group of scientists here today 
to give their views on the value of UNESCO's science programs and the likely con 
sequences on international science of our withdrawal from this organization In Sep- 
tember of l!fc::. th*- National Science Foundation, at the request of the Impart men t 
ni State, organ i/ikI a working group to review UNESCO's science programs The 
views ol the fKirticiputing agencies were incorporated into the NSK report, with the 
oveiall recommendation that the US should continue its membership in UNESfY) 

Notwithstanding these recommendations from the scientific community, if the 
withdrawal decision remains final, we must begin to explore options for continued 
American stitifnirt of mternatiojial ciinperalion outside of UNESCO The Admmis 
t ration »tu| th*» s4 lent'ific community will need to work closely m attempting to rees 
tohh^h a global scientific network lor the US Such efforts might include initiating 
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new bi lateral and multi -lateral agreements, channeling funds into existing interna- 
tional organization* and into other, UN organizations distinct from UNESCO. 

We will also need to decide how these new programs will be managed and how 
funding shall be allocated. I look forward to the testimonies and discussion here this 
afternoon In hope that we may begin to resolve some of these issues. 

. Mr. Walgken. Wbll with that, we have today three— I am 
sorry — Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Walgren. We have^eday three witnesses ^to give us some 
specific perspective on these issues. The subcommittee is going to 
maintain its interest in this subject beyond this hearing and in 

Particular, explorations with the appropriate parties in the oJ.S. 
tate Department, but today, we have Prof. Paul Baker, who is the 
head of Department of Anthropology at Penn State University. 
Professor Baker is the chairman of the U.S. National Committee 
for' the Man and the Biosphere Program, and has a number of 
other involvements on the international level and has, been the 
chairman of the National Research Council's Subcommittee on 
Unesco Science Programs, in addition to serving as a consultant tc* 
Unesco in an earlier period. t 

I would like to ask Dr. Baker to cbme forward at this point and 
we. will proceed sequentially through the witness list. We are very 
glad you could come, Dr. Baker. Welcome to the committee and we 
appreciate your being a resource to the Congress ytm much. 
Mr. Baker, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. « # 

Mr. Walgren. And let the say at the outeetJWlat your written 
statements and those of otter witnesses will be made port of the 
record automatically, almost mechanically, and you can feel free tor 
communicate to the committee* as you feel is effective in un- 
derscoring the points that you would really like to make. 

statement of prof. paul t. baker, head* department of 
anthropomm;y. Pennsylvania state university, uni- 
versity PARK, PA, CHAIRMAN, IUJ. NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR THE MAN AND THE BIOSPHERE PROCHAtt, JANUARY IMS- 
PRESENT. VICE PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
MAN AND THE BIOSPHERE PROGRAM* CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL'S SUBCOMMITTEE ON UNESCO SCIENCE 
PROGRAMS. JANUARY 19K2-APRIL 19H3. COBBULTANT TO 
UNESCO. I972-K2 J 

Mr. Bakkk Thank you. t ' 

I am very pleased to be able to testify on uus 'subject. At the* 
same time, I am very humbled by the fact that I really don't feel 
that I, or perhaps the three witnesses, or many more of us, can pos- 
sibly accomplish the task of assessing what the impact will be. 

I felt that I might help the committees in their deliberations in 
two ways: First, by covering, to the best of my ability.- an overview 
of what the impact might be of our withdrawal on U.S. science, but 
then perhaps of more benefit, to look at one program in depth 
where I can speak with a great deal more information than I can 
on the whole subject. » 

On the overall impact. I think it is important to start with un- 
derstanding in perspective what Unesco is and what we can expect 
of it in relation to science. It is a unit that two-thirds of its budget 
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is devoted to the sciences and humanities; thus in many regards, it 
is similar to a large university and serves many of the functions of 
a large university. 

At the same time/ it must be seen in financial perspective. With 
its $2(KVmillion-a-year budget, it has a budget less than half as big 
as my university, which is certainly not the largest university in 
this country. So one must understand that the possible accomplish- 
ments with this are not to be expected to be much — as great as 
even a. major American university. 

As a matter o£ fact, I can see a tremendous number of analogies 
between Unesco 's science problems and funding problems and the 
^ university's problems, but perhaps it is not too beneficial to go on 
with this analogy. I wiU simply end it with one minor point My 
university is funded onlV one^quarter by the State— very much as 
we fund one-quarter of Unesco — and one asks, therefore, what 
. woujd happen to the university if the State stopped funding? 

Obviously, we«would not stop providing some science benefits to 
the State of Pennsylvania, but just as obviously, also, they would — 
the benefits would go down to the State and to the Nation as well. 

To be more specific, in the past fall when the State Department 
began its 14th review of our participation in Unesco, a number of — 
I was asked by the Unesco Commission, which I am Commissioner, 
to give a point of view on the^ subject and I wrote a document 
which I have appended in the written testimony. I don't find that 
my opinions have changed too dramatically since then, but I think 
there are four poipts that should be emphasized that I emphasized 
then and I would like to do so again. 

First is the fact that we are unable, t think, to assess really the 
impact of Unesco withdrawal on U.S. science. Straightforwardly, 
the information does not exist. I say this, of course, there are — 
other people have sources of information that I d6 not have avail- 
able, but having attempted on behalf of the National Research 
Council to overlook this question for a couple of years, and again 
attempting to look at the question in relation to the Unesco Com- 
mission, I find that there is no way we can assess that impact 

We can name the kipds of international organizations or interna- 
tional scientific activities that Unesco is involved in and whether 
or not we are involved, but we don't know the number of people 
that are involved. We don't know the kind of money flow that 
comes back to this country, to American science, from Unesco. 

The reasons for that is because the money is not channeled 
simply through those programs. There is a lot of direct contact and 
there is no register of who is involved and so forth. So I think basi- 
cally it was not an answerable question last fall, and I rather doubt 
that at this niornent, it is an answerable questipn still. 

The second point I would like to emphasis* is that what assess- 
ment was possible last fall, it seems to rtiey suggested that there 
wen* — there were inevitable damages that would occur to Ameri- 
can science from our withdrawal and that no substitute mecha- 
nisms were apparent at that time which could be adequately com- 
pensated—compensate for alJ these losses. 

Now, at this point, I ought to add another piece of information 
that I am basing this not only on what F had seen, but I also, 
during the ^ull, was ablfto si*e the early draft provided by the com- 
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mittee organized by tin* National Science Foundation to respond to 
what the impact might be. I also read the statements made by the 
many scientific organization representatives to Unesco Commis- 
sion. So I had at least three sources of information. 

All of these said that— that there were inevitable "fcoste and I was 
particularly impressed, as a member of an informal committee as- 
•sembled at f the Academy, with the fact that when we looked at the 
potential organizations that could take over the Unesco science 
functions, we thought this was impossible. 

Let me tie specific on why it is not possible. The most«obvious ex* 
ample that one might think of is that the International Unions of 
Science or the International Council for Scientific Unions might be 
able to take it over, but we find that these organizations have ex- 
tremely small secretariate of three to four people. They operate on 
budgets of $2 to &i million. One can well imagine that if the 
United States attempted to bolster them too massively* it would 
not be very successful. In other words, the other countries that par- 
ticipate might feel that the United States was trying to totally 
dominate if they said, "Now let us put in $10 million into this to 
cover some of these problems." 

There is the fact, also, that the other international organizations, 
such as 4CSU, have representatives from less than half as many, 
countries as does Unesco, So these are the kinds of problems in 
trying to find adequate substitutes. 

Those reports that we made last fall also suggested that the defi- 
ciencies of Unesco science programs, which we were -could uncov- 
er did not necessarily come from any political aspects, but were 
rather related primarily to the administrative policies of Unesco 
- and second, to the fact that some of the Unesco staff were not very 
well trained in science. 

The last point I would like to emphasize is that the lack of U.S. 
funds to sup|A>rt U.S. scientific participation in Unesco-related sci- 
. ence and technical activities, which has become increasingly severe 
in the last decade, certainly has had the impact of limiting our 
ability to draw benefit from Unesco and to affect the directions of 
Unesco science policy. 

Now, having said that. I have just had the opportunity to read 
the February 27 release by the State Department of the U.S. 
Unesco policy review, and I carefully examined those sections that 
were related to the science sector. I find that many of the points 
that I have just made are not very fully reflected in this document 

First of all, the document gives the impression that— and it says 
The assessment that has been made really allows? us to know what 
the impact is. what the impact of withdrawal would he on U.S. sci 
ence " I simply did not see the documentation that made thai possi- 
ble Perhaps there were many sources that I was unaware of. 

Second, I did not s<*e anywhere in the document something that I 
saw in all the other input, and that was t*hat all the scientific input 
sugg<*ted that Unesco was very valuable and that w # e would 
damage U S science by withdrawing. 0 

Finally, the document suggests that we could continue to partici- 
pate in international science and technology at near oiir present 
level without Unesco involvement. Again, unless there was input 
that did not come from the initial NSK Committee review, did not 
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come from the foreign secretary of the National Academy of Sci-' 
ences, or did not eome from the responses of the particular scientif- 
ic Uody representatives to the Unesco Commission, if it didn't come 
from there, I don't know Jvhere it did come from, this optimism. 

.Having said that, let mTturn to the Man andsthe Biosphere Pro- 
gram, where I feel that I can say things with a greater degree of 
certainty and a greater degree of knowledge. I have testified in the 
past year before Dr. Scheuer's committee on the Man and the Bio- 
sphere Program in the United States, and I think it would be inap- 
propriate for me to try and review this in any detail only a year 
. ^ later to the same subcommittee. So I will talk mostly about the ( 
international program and secondarily some of the events that 
have occurred in the U.S. program since that testimony last year. 

Perhaps it is enough if I will simply note, that tbe Man and the 
Biosphere Program was a program created by the staff of Unesco 
in collaboration with scientists from around the world. It was seen 
as a follow-through, a more practical program to follow on what 
had been the International Biological Program that was then ter- 
minated, and it attempts* to— to do a very broad problem-solving in 
the environment field, and do that problem-solving without—with- 
out trying to keep it a man-versus-environment question, but 
rather one, how can human beings interact with the environment, 
doing minimal damage and deriving maximal benefit for both. 

As such, it is a unique program. Therr is nothing else like it in 
the world today. No other international organization has such a 
program under way anywhere. It has been one of the most success- 
ful programs as far as— as a maimer of fact, I think I would go fur- 
ther than that and say that of the recent programs that Unesco 
has initiated, it has had the widest acclaim on a worldwide basis. 

In the world 105 countries have committees for the Man and the 
Biosphere Program and it was— has been extremely kighly en 
dorsed with ail the general assemblies of Unesco. \ 

The program gradually built during the H>70's, both internation- 
ally and here in the United States, and in a sense, both the inter- 
national program and the U.S. program reached their peaks of suc- 
cess in 19X0. It was at that time that the decade review of the pro- 
gram was undertaken and was very well received. It is one of the 
few programs that UnescO has actually undertaken a review, a sci- 
entific review of, and this, I think, shows both their confidence that 
it was a good program and the desire to make this fact known. 

It was also the peak in the U.S. program, at which time there 
was about $1.5 million in direct funds available to the U.S. pro- 
gram. Thereafter, a number of difficulties have developed, both in 
the international program and in the national one. At the interna- 
tional level, fhe problem, again— I want to emphasize for much of 
science, the problem in Unesco. the problems have not been politi- 
cal, but have been related to the administrative structure and the 
^.administrative policies of Unesco. 

Thus, the budget that was concentrated on the Man and the Bio- 
sphere Program in the last 2-year budget was diffused across a 
great number of the sections and divisions within Unesco. Tn 
spite Of increases iti budget in other sections of the Unesco's pro- 
gram, no budget increase was given to this program. 

i. 
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So the combination made it a program that was really shrinking 
in resources/ Most serious oft his was this diffusion of money across 
sections, not allowing ,the central management of the prqgram. As 
a matter of fact, the secretary general of the MAB program in 
Paris protested this strongly. The international bureau, which as 
vice* president I served on, protested this stntfigly. We^were sup- 
ported bv a number of world leaders in science in the need for con- 
solidating this program. Mr. M'Bow promised that action would be 
taken to solve the problem- When it had not occured by January, 
the Secretary (Jeneral. who was a very important individual in 
making thi^torogram successful, resigned. 

So the pnAlems are opes of policy— not politics but administra- 
tion in Unesc\ ■ 

In the United States, the causes for decline of the U.S. MAB Pro- 
gram are not so clear to me, frankly. For whatever reason, tighten- 
ing of money or what not, the moneys available to the program 
shrank dramatically, so dramatically that as of the time that we 
testified concerning the program last April, we were not sure that 
it would continue. 

At that time, a provision for continuing it was made in the State 
Departments but I must note that again by October of this year, we 
were faced with a very small staff and essentially no operating 
money. * + 
At thin point. NASA, the Department of Interior, through the 
Park Service and the Forest Service in Interior have provided some 
operatiug funds and we have operating funds at $:{(K),(MM). Never- 
theless, the nlrtional committee is on record as having noted that 
the program cannot continue; there is no point in continuing it 
unless additional resources are made available. That would mean 
the termination of the program as of October 1. 

Hi is attitude is reflected in our supporters. Thus, we had, in pro- 
viding support from the Forest Service and the Interior, it was 
noted in the letter of support that unless additional funds \\ere 
madeiavailahle thniugh the State Department or through congres- 
sional funds, they did not feel they could continue to support the 
program beyond this year. 

Therefore, as of the moment, this program will terminate in the 
I fnited States as of September :«>. 

Given these kinds of difficulties, then what can we do, or is there 
going to he a continuity? Again, when I examined the review done 
bv the State Department, dated February 27, I get the impression 
the MAB was not an important international effort. Perhaps as 
chairman of th«* program here. I am overemphasizing it They may 
be ri^ht. but certainly they do not consider it a very major one as 
far as the document was concerned. 

I would (M>int out that whatever happens to the U.S. program, 
U.S. withdrawal will undoubtedly have a .serious effect on the 
international program. One-quarter of the high-quality stafT in 
Far is of Hie Unrsco program are from the United States and would 
undoubtedly not continue. Therefore, the program would then be 
not <mlv without its really founding mid supporting director gener. 
al, it would have n loss of one quarter of the high-quality staff that 
exists m the program. 
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So internationally, I don't see how the program could help but 
suffer, .and I feel that we would suffer in'the process because the 
questions that MAB addressed themselves to, like the welfare of 
the forest of the world, the welfare of the species, the development 
of international biosphere reserves to protect species. These are 
questions that are important to us, too, even though not done in 
this country. ^ 

In our own program, as in—about to terminate, we— I also have 
a document which is provided by the State. Department on ques- 
tions and answers in relation to U.S. Man and the Biosphere Pro- 
gram The first question is, How will the withdrawal from Unesco, 
affect the U.S. man and the biosphere program? The answer- We 
expect little substantive change to occur in the VS. MAB Prtgram, 
as a result of the U.S. decision to withdraw from Unesco. On the 
contrary, we intend to intensify our efforts to strengthen and 
expand this program, which we believe is an excellent example of 
effective public/ private sector cooperation on important problems 
in the field of environmental science. 

I almS find in the *ime document, at the very last question, the 
secretary s statement on withdrawal noted that we plan to use the 
resources we presently devote to Unesco to support such other 
means of cooperation. Does this mean that the Department of State 
will allocate a portion of these funus to support directly the U S 
MAB effort in the future? Answer: At this stage, such a judgment 
would be premature. 

"The final decision." the last sentence, says, "The final decision 
would be clearly based on the merits, relevance and needs of the 
U.S. MAB Program at that time." 9 

Now. I find this all very disturbing. Of course, let. me point out 
that 1 am the chairman of this program; it is housed in the State 
Department I am npt a State Department employee, obviously, 
and not in any way related to Federal Government. I am "a private 
scientist. Therefore, I think I can say clearly that I find this very 
disturbing I find on the one hand that this program, which is 
Unesco s most successful, and which I think we can say has been a 
major contribution to the United States, is about to collapse inter- 
nationally. It is going to collapse nationally. It is going to collapse 
on September HO nationally, and we have had no— the national 
committee has had no indication of any funds that will be available 
at that time. 

We have also had the question: Even if we pulled out of Unesco. 
would that funding then become available, and they say. well, per 
haps. Well, perhaps" wouldn't help. Even more seriously, even if 
they decided to devote some of that money to the MAB Program at 
that time, the program will then have been a year dead.. Is that 
going to help it? I don't know. «* • 

Anyway. 1 find these questions very disturbing questions at this 
time. 
Thank you. 

I The preparinl statement of Mr. Baker follows:) 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittees. As a concerned scientist 
from the private sector of our scientific community, E welcome this opportunity 
to present my views on how our pnfrosed withdrawal from UNESCO may affect 
U.S. scientific and technical cooperative efforts". My interaction with the 
scientific efforts of UNESCO have been primarily limited to the Man and the 
Biosphere Projiam but as past Chairman of the National Academy of Sciences 
subcommittee ortLNESO) Science Programs and more recently as the Academy's 
representative" to the U.S. IWESCD Commission I have broadened my knowledge 
of the interaction between UNESCO science progcamjsuand U.S. scientific 
endeavors. 

During the past fall the decision by the State Department to^once sgain 
review JJ S. participation in UNESCO led me to carefully review the available 
inform* ion on the advantages and disadvantages to U.S. science of our national 
participation in UfcSOlJ Frankly, 1 found this a somewhat bizarre exercise, 
since I am employed by The Pennsylvania State university where the State 
Kovenwien Vamt ri Kites about the same percentage to our total budget that 
the U.S contributes to IffcSCO and I can't imagine how the scientific and 
technological interests of Pennsylvania could not be seriously dmaaged by 
the withdrawal of State participation. Since IKESCO in its functions so 
closely resembles a U.S. university, the analogy is an obvious one and the 
conflicts between what the State ^governments and the universities see as their 
functions are also reminiscent of the conflicts between our £tate Department 
and UNESCO. Thus, the rhetoric often becomes more important ^ *^ jwo**t 
and the State administrator often forgets that the University is funded by 
and provides services for many more constituencies than the State government. 

More specifically to the issue before tfre present subcommittees, I • 
produced in earlv November a set of written comments on the topic of uTCSCD 
and American science for the U.S. National Commission based on the format 
provided by the State Department. Nothing I have learned since that time 
has substantially altered my views and I therefore include these comments 
as part of ray written testimony. Within those views I merely wish to 
reemphas i r.e at this time four major points. 

i Because no one or combination of institutions has been provided V 
with the necessary resources for continual evaluation of the involvement 
of the U.S. scientific establishment with UCSOO. we cannot properly evaluate 
how seriously our withdrawal from LNESGO would affect U.S. science. 
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lMsni'^i S ,M h . Jir ^ t »*' indirect benefit* as U.S. science derives frw 
' activities. ^'Wtific cowoumty to affect the direction of LNESCO 

t^nmDiTv, indurates there is strona sun^r^A TkI it c ^ - ln ^ 

for our r^inin* in IKESOO? *S fs^sco^t"f 0 U ; S ^ t £ C s ^Sg 
program is administered in IKESOD, but it is ienerailv bel ie&Jl^ 5k-. 
prob h. could he solved if the U.S. would^de^up£rt SSsSrJ 
- for a fuller participation by U.S. scientists. support necessary 

the It's TSSftJ?! Fehmary P/ eI , ease ^ tl« Department of State of 

the if s. msm policy review, I f,nd that many-of these points are not dev»Wd 

wUrttetZf™" th<? '^T 8 / 0 " that -indeed kn£ Ew our SririS^' 

oi tnt \atioi.a. Uadewy ol .Sciences or the responses of the scientific hodv 
representatives to the U.S. UNLSCO (fission, I do tot ta£w h^w £ is 
optimistic view was derived. 

the hhrr-o -Meet-; of our withdrawal /ran 1*8. SCO are ones to which I 
believe a law m«ber of U.S. scientists could attest, it^v. therefore 
he nwch mor, helpful to vou for *• to present testimony on t" 4uTS3 tte* 
Buffer* 1N.S.(.' science pmgram about which I can write with s^ Serttse 
cfrl \W l «W*to*«*lV»*n «f the international prosrlTanTS ' 
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The Man and the Biosphere lYograra was established in 19/0 
by IKESCO as a follow-up to the International Biological Prograiswe. 
Based on scientific research, it is an integrated, interdisciplinary 
problem- solving approach to the management problems arising from 
the Interactions between human activities and natural systems. 
MAB projects are often focused on regional and sub-regional levels 
bringing countries together to workmen problem of conwon concern. 
Seven of SftB's project areas involve particular kinds of geographic 
areas (forests, grazing lands', arid lands, fresh water and coastal 
areas, mountains and tundra), six address systems and processes 
(aaj or engineering works, demographic changes; urban systems, 
pesticide use, environmental perception and pollution) and one 
relates to development of an international network of "biosphere 
reserves", areas protected for research, monitoring and conservation. 

One hundred and five jiations 'currently participate in MAB, 
each' planning and funding /Tts own research within a general program 
framework defined at the international level. M&B is guided and 
supervised by an International Coordinating Council (IOC), consisting 
of 50 national representatives, and serviced by a 9-meaber permanent 
secretariat at IWESGO headquarters. The chairman of the U.S. 
National Camittee (Paul T. Baker) is Vice Chairman of the ICC and 
serves on its S- member Bureau. 

There are currently sane 1000 MAB field projects in about 80 
countries. According to the Secretariat, perhaps 30 percent would 
have come info being without MM*, 60 percent have bee^ inBuenced 
by m and 10 percent would not have existed without M*B. Priority 
areas for MAB include the humid tropics, arid lands and human 
settlements. The June 1982 session of the HftB Bureau decided to 
concentrate on promoting coordinated and comparative studies linking 
field pftojects in different countries with cooperative input? from 
scientists and institutions of both developing and developed 
count r ies - 

Over 80 meetings in 1982 and 83 were organized by MAB National 
Conwittees and Secretariats or entaijed a substantial input from tne 
uvfi Prosraswe. The MAB Bureau is also proposing a synthesis oi results 
generated bv H\B projects to date, including individual projects and 
croups of projects. A major achievement m developing publicity tor 
for MAB has been the production and distribution of 1000 copies ot 
a poster exhibit Oology in Action" in English, French and Spanish 
versions, which has been highly successful and, in great dejaand, 
even in countries having little or no previous uwlvement m W. 
The exhibit was presented in the rotunda of the Cannon ^use^ffice 
Building, concurrent with * briefing on MAB before the. House Co** it tee 
on Science and Technology , April 15, 1983. 

rertaintiv bv the measure of international participation and endorsement 
national delations this h*s been one of UNESCO's most successful recent 
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programs. The U.S. national program for MAB began in 1972 and continues, 
at 1 f* st through this fiscal year. Since I and otters testified last year 
on the U.S. MAB Program before the Subcommittee on Natural Resources. 
Agricultural, Research and Environment, I will not reiterate the history and 
accompl isFwents of this program but will instead concentrate on the » 
international program and how U.S. withdrawal fro» UNESCO might affect 
the U.S. MAB Program. 

The international program which was launched as a IflESCD initiative to 
follow the International Biological Program had excellent support among 
scientists throughout the world but U.S. participation was reluctant because 
^ ,;^fr. len 5 l - ts ^ h °P ed that International Council of Scientific 
unions (ICSU) which sponsored the International Biological Program would " 
support a follow-up program. Nevertheless, the U.S. National Committee, 
which was a large group of governmental agency and private organization 
representatives, slowly succeeded in developing a substantial program by 
1980. Meanwhile the international program incorporated an increasingly 
large number of U.S. scientists including ones inside and outside of the 
U.S. program. U.S. influence on the international program was most notable 
in the Biosphere Program where the Park Service of the Department of 
£? tCri ?2^ Fore ? try Servic* of the Department of Agriculture provided 
Paris UNESCO Secretariat personnel for the development of the Biosphere 
Reserve Project within M*B. The U.S. also had a strong influence on 
the Mountain Research Program and the Tropical Forest Program where the 
WESOD Central Secretariat sought out and utilized U.S. experts for the 
development of the program. f 

The international M\B Program was most successful in 1980 and 1981, as 
indicated by the 10-year review which UNESCO voluntarily undertook. This peak 
was incidentally concurrent with the peak of U.S. financial participation 
Immediately following 1981 both the international and the U.S. MVB programs 
encountered difficulties. In the U.S. program funding declined from 
1 1/2 million dollars in 1980 to a budget of 300 thousand this year. In 
IWESCO the central Secretariat not only failed to receive any increased 
funding for the international program but was also faced by a budget where 
the funding was spread over many administrative units. As a consequence 
the WVB Secretary General (Francisco DiCastri) , who had been the dominant driving 
force, resigned because he could not control the financial resources necessary 
to keep the program functioning properly. 

In the U.S. the history of the M/VB Program Is equally disturbing* , It was 
the only program to somewhat successfully integrate a large number .of natural 
and social scientific disciplines into an effort to control and understand 
.environmental problem. However, last year the program was about to be - 
terminated. At the last moment the program which was under the supervision 
of the U.S. Commission was continued by the transfer of its 

secretariat from the International Organization Section of the State 
Oopartjaent to the Oceans. Environment and Sciences Section. Nevertheless during 
the current fiscal year the program is operating with a national coram it tee 
reduced to some dozen private and government mejsbers, a staff of 1 3/4 members 
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and an action budget of less than 300 thousand dollars. Indeed, the National 
Ccuroittee concluded in early fall that unless substantial new funds were 
provided by Congress or the State Department by the next fiscal year, the 
U.S. MAB effort should be abandoned. This view of the U.S. MAB National 
Conn it tee is reflected by our other agency supporters who note that 
unless their efforts are backed in the caning fiscal year by congress ionally 
mandated funds or by markedly increased Sta>e Department monies theAwould 
not provide further funds. / V 

The history of the UESCO and U.S. MAB efforts thus does not sees to 
support the Department of Stated Review of UNESCO. I see a program which 
was widely supported by scientists throughout the world and one which, 
inspite of seme early resistance in the U.S., was considered to have great 
importance to this country. U.S. input into the international program had 
a great influence, all of which benefited our interests. However, as our 
ccBiniasent was reduced so was the commitment of LfffcSCO. As a consequence the 
world is about to lose a program which is of major significance to the U.S. 
and the U.S. is about to lose a national program which for the fi rst tig e 
was addressing the national problem of our natural and human environment with 
the broad perspective necessary if we are to survive as a species in this 
complex biosphere. 

The urgency and the importance of the problems which MAB is a tt ay ting 
to solve is not conveyed in the Department of State review. One feels, 
reading the review, that these are minor problems. Indeed it is suggested 
that somehow the UNESCO science efforts in MAB, while worthwhile , are not 
that important or that these efforts can be successfully carried forward 
without UTCLSGO support. Perhaps they could be tarried out but it is not 
clear from the review how this would occur. As of the moment, U.b. MAB 
will stop on October 1, 1984, and, even if it should continue, I Have no ^ 
idea of how it would interact with most of the countries involved in the HVB 
network. If the Department of State knows where the resources for the 
continuation of U.S. WVB would come from or how these would be made available 
to U.S. W3 so that it could function as a proper scientific activity, this 
information has not been made available to the U.S. National MAB National 
Committee. " 
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Review of U.S. Participation in UfcSOO 

^7!"' s n ^ P ^. T - *** r (National Acadewy of Sciences Representative) 

£ r£%?£ ^^i^ 1155 1On ./°I_i NESC0 - P^red in the format requested 
b> the State Department review, November 1, 1983. 

My* consents are based on my direct experience with UNESO) as a 

^^V^ U f5 an . t Ji aD 19 ? 2 Until 1982 • C^i^an of the National 
Research council's 'Sub-coomuttee on WESOO Science Programs" from January 

11 J^ tll otl S da "i Se ln AP" 1 1985 . ^ Chairman of theU.S. Man and 
Biosphere Program fro. January 1983 until the present time, and on my 

ZT h i t^Zft ^r* V £L of ^ International Cc^ttee 
tor the Man and Biosphere Program. By profession, I am a Biological 
Anthropologist. This specialty is considered interoaSonJly *1 a 

a ^fl^^'-r^ ! S ln r th ? ,"' S - cate^rized as a subdivision of 
a Social Science. The views I will express af* personal and do not 
necessarily represent views endorsed either by the National Academy of 
Sciences or the U:5. National C^sittee for the Mm, and Biosphere^ 
Program. Since my interactions with tKESCO and U.S. participation is 
limited to the Natural Science and Social, Science -sector, my comments 
will be restricted to these sectors. 

fl. Examination of Programs. 

(a) A brief overview of program objectives in the various sectors 
and U.S. attitudes towards thaa. 

the program objectives of the Natural Science sector appear to be 
generally compatible with the interests of U.S. scientists/ within the 
social Science sector the goals are also generally com»tible. However. 
M.S. scientists do not agree on which of the goals are most useful in 
in^r^'., ?"* ^T 61 ^ froB1 the Polarities within the social sciences 
inboth the U.S. and international scientific comaunities, i.e. polarities 
from basic to applied science and from rigid scientific methodology to 
nunanistic approaches. 

(hi Specific identification of program activities of value, marginal 

value, no value, and harm to U.S. interests, 
(cl The specific benefits to the United States from the program. 

, rf ,„ From our current state of knowledge about U.S. participation in IWESCO 
activates these are unanswerable questions. The participation of 1J § 
'f 1 ™ 1 ''^ mlN-^.n activities is primarily on an individual basis and not 
through organized programs. Severely limited funds for assessing or prowling 
our scientific relatjonship with tflSSCO have prevented such groups as. the 
.\ationai Academy- of Sciences, the State Department or the U.S UNESCO 
'^(g S10n , from detonninil ^ the extent or impact of U.S. involvement in 
Jr ™ ™* P"*^ of appraisal has bw, further complicated 

in recent voars hv the fact that most U.S. scientists perceive a hostility 
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to UNESCO involvement and thus de-emphasUe any relationship. Symptomatic ^ 
of this problem is the fact that U.S. congressional supporters of the 
U S- J*m and Biosphere Program believe that our connections with UNESCO 
must be kept in the background in order to elicit congressional support 
ot a piwran %tuch would general lv be viewed as beneficial to U.S. 
interests. Thus, in mv opinion, it is impossible to accurately appraise 
the relative value of anv UNESCO science program to U.S. interests. 
Further, anv appraisal ;s likelv to under report- the extent to which 
IJNE3G3 act;vities mrluence or aid a program in its activities. 

(d) An analvsis of the extent, nature, and intact of the 

respective American professional communities on these activities. 

c Despite the fact that U.S. scientists no longer consider the participation 

in a INE5C0 scientific activity a significant help in their U.S ^related 
scientific reputation, participation remains at a high level. Almost all * 
of the Natural Science sector programs contain U.S. staff members ana u.a. W 
consultants are heavilv utilized* These participants continue to vie Id a • 

'disproportionate influence on tAESCO science activities as a consequence ot 
th7 reputation of U.S. science and, from my experience, appear to. be highly « 
supported by the UNESCO staff. In my opinion, U.S. influence in the Natural 
Science sector is stronger than it is in the Social Science sector. 

(f) Consequences of U.S. non-participation in the work of each sector. 

Tr^ consequences' of U.S. withdrawal from the Science sectors are 
rather clear. First, in the Social Science sectors, I believe that the 
SSJrt for anv research activities of direct interest to U.S. quantitatively- 
oriented social scientists would disappear. Furthermore. I suspect that 
support for manv of the non- governsental organizations, such as the 
International Social Science Council (ISSC), would he decreased or 
el initiated. 

In the Hatural Science sector the .programs which approach basic 
scientific problems of interest to U.S. scientists, would probably be Je- 
Snasizea and the programs designed to emphasize technological ^rovement 
Sfthe develaun* countries emphasized. Such a n»ve would also be like 1; to 
decrease the financial support for the International Council of Sc.ent^ic 
Unions tlCSU) and its constituent unions. 

(g) Alternatives for pmscting cooperat ion .on nu»tters of concern 
to the tinted 5tates. 

, t 

,v„ r'-e -njibiU anithv rnd Fetieral idmi narrative antagonism ~0 
IKEsC in -ecen'' /-ars the >«) scientists m the 'l.S. have attended ro 
boater See^d informtion exchanges and internationally coordinate* research 
orovrams through ICSU and its constituent SCO at filiated jroups. in 
addition, bilateral icientific programs have been iupported ]Mse 
alteratives to working through. OXSC present *everil liaitat:m» ■«£ 
iipenses Fmt, aanv Jt the countries m the -orid i, not nave i »ur 
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government rather than VCD activities Tl,tH k io T are 

arc srsx? jrrSr *i» , 5sr2.—" 

of'fi ^ ! CQns ^ uenc «- it appears to me chat the promotion of manv aso«:r« 

CU tlUn «» v are by the alternative arrangements presently avail^le? 
III. Exa>ination of Other Aspects of U.S. Participation in UNESCO * 

. a partlc^^i^ 5 . ^TciZ^uJ^l ^ * ^ 
such as the, \too ™,Tn ; programs of importance to the U.S.. 

^rntt^^cSt^n^fortTS^; PT °*™' ** *» 

of the significant increases have been in areaTof lirtle or nTtoLrelt 

# 

Perhaps more importantly, Tthis section of the proposed report rais^ 

SL Q re^rf »f P" 3 " 3 ^ ° f ^ U.S. participationTS^C^ As JnT 
1982 report, "A Critical Assessment of U.S. Participation in^srrr- hJ^L 

aiLt^srenTlne SXES'^"*' ^ 

SrSc ^ ^ ^c al f,° Siven the responsibility of overseeing the 
o^rattTfn 1^ ; ^ nal Co8 *i ssio « WESCO- Tnese^fograms have 
Slrative^tes^ * congress S or 

the U^^^c ^ •* lCi ° nal Foundation and through MSF 

the .\ational Academy ot Scierces were asked to examine our scientific 

^^SfT W f h IJNt ^- Thus - th * responsibility ot anv^Cf ^ 
Eadenu^ £ u 0 " abllir:es » f^alse our involvement with fern 
inadequate. We have not invested funds commensurate with our >iues to 

^^T^f f* 1 "' j? l * ES(3D **^ities. As an inevitable consequence, 
ELt^-i* 2 lllS ?e D * SCa Cor our scientific or other purooseTnas 
been minimal. Thus, if are nor deriving a benefit frem^ESCO 
proportional to our mnual dues, then judged in ter^s of the ;cieftc- w-ot- 
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the fault lies not so much within UNESCO itself as it does with the 
failure of the Federal government to provide -the resources for exploitation 
of scientific activities in relation to UNESCO. 

IV. U.S. Policy Options, 

In teras of the science sector, the options and their relative costs 
to the U..")- appear obvious. One, if we withdraw, we will still have a 
pressing need to soLve manv problems ot great importance to the welfare 
of *the U.S. which are international in scope. If we could not use the 
UNESCO structure, we would have to «use alternatives such as [CSU or 
bilateral agreements. .To obtain the funds for tfi^U to do the necessarv 
job, a sua equal to our UNESCO dues would be required; while bilateral * * 
agreements would be much more expensive. Attempts to mount appropriate 
international cooperative programs of the scale demanded through I CSU would 
require such massive U.S. financing aid influence that many participating 
countries would refuse to cooperate. Even if most countries represented 
in I CSU did participate, many program would suffer, since, as noted earlier, 
only a limited number of countries are members. 

Two, despite the fact that many national governments have a distorted 
or negative view of U.S. political goals, there exists a universal respect 
for the quality of U.S. science. Therefore, we can exert strong leadership 
in this sector of UNESCO, provided we mob ll ire the Federal funds necessary 
for a strong infrastructure which supports U.S. participation in IfESCO 
science activities and publicize the benefits derived by the U.S. in this 
activity. 



V. Conclusions. 



of Uf&SC^ 



In terms of the science sectors of UfffiSCO, the U.S. continues to exert 
a strong influence and derive multiple benefits although the extent of 
participation and benefits cannot be precisely defined at this time. 
Withdrawing from tf^SCD would inevitably be detrimental to U.S. scientific 
needs, unless funds equal to or greater Chan tMESOO dues were expended. 
In order to improve the benefits we derive from IWESCO participation, 
increased Federal funds for assessing and increasing our involvement in 
its scientific structure and its research programs are needed. 
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U.S. Science and IMiSQ) - A positive need. 

A statement of opinion prepared by Paul T. Baker for the Executive 
Canmttee oi the U.S. National Corliss ion .for UNESCO, December IS. 1983. 

touted States participation in the Ihited Nations F.ckicational f 
Scientific and Cultural Organ! rat ion is once again being questioned. As 
the U.N. organization with the most diffuse of ail snndates its actions 
and its bureaucratic problems have often raised the ire of groups within 
and outside the U.S. government. As a consequence, the v State Department 
is currently conducting its fourth major review in. tjie last 15 years of 
U.S. participation in this organization. These frequent reviews and the 
coa^laints which stimulate them increasingly promote the view that our 
participation ^in UNESCO is a waste of woney and effort. Indeed, In some 
ways we have already decreased our participation since Federal funds to 
support the IWFSO) Commission and the National Science Foundation's program 
for international affairs, which includes UNESCO, have been progressively 
reduced in recent years. „ * 

Should the U.S. withdraw from UNESCO or alternatively reduce its 
connitaent? The scientific interests in this country are responding, as 
in the past, that we suist not withdraw. The response from the National 
Science Foundation review of the tetural Science Sector Activities cites 
ei^ht international (JMS(X) science activities as "distinctly beneficial" 
to the ffriited States and notes, "No projects harmful to U.S. interests are 
reported." Hie rcptyrt continues hv listing seven major benefits M.S. science 
derives tr*m participation in UNEST.0 and discusses the consequences of non- 
part icipat ion in the organization's Natural Science Sector as follows: 

Hie MithdMMal <>f the rested States from (NhSUI science activities 
wfKiid lead to ,i significant reduction in the direct acces^the 
If. "5. scientific co*nunttv now enjovs to u^ortant data hases, 

r 
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.localities, ami scientific resources throughout the world* 
Withdrawal from LNHSO) Membership would result in a general 
decline in the leadership position the U.S. now holds in 
international, science and also contribute to the further 
politicization of IftESGD in ways detrimental to U.S. national 
interests . 

Similarly, the Foreign Secretary of the National Academy of Sciences (HAS J 

responding to a State Department query reported: * 

Certain sciences, particularly those concerned with the oceans, 
climate, the solid earth and the biosphere, depend critically on 
international cooperation. The assistance of governments is fre- 
quently required\For access to areas and data needed by U.S. 
scientists working in these disciplines, and Uhesco is a forum 
in which such cooperation by governments can be achieved. There 
is much criticism levelled at Unesco programs, structure and 
management, but, in the area of/ the sciences at least, there rs 
no real alternative to Unesco at the present time. 

A third major organization, The American Association for the Advancement 

of Science, responded to the U.S. UNESCO Commission as follows: 

AAAS supports the conduct of the policy review of UNESCO participation 
by the U.S. and urges the Interagency task force to make specific 
recommendations to strengthen the U.S. voice in UCSCD affairs. 
The U.S. should continue and enhance its active participation in 
(NKS(X) affair*. 

A verx, long list of such statements on the need for U.S. scientific 
participation in UNESCO has appeared. The social science professional 
organizations, less satisfied with the u*fcS(I> program than the natural 
sciences, emphasize that as a nation we must participate in ItfESGD efforts. 
Given these responses it is obvious that suggestions we should withdraw from 
\f$:mn .ire not supported -by the scientific community. 

Would reduction in commitment, in fact, improve our, return from 
continued involvement in W/tfTr Again, i£e responses to the ((uestion are 
unanimous in suggesting that improvement can be made not by reifexring the 
commitment hut hv increasing it. Thus, the NS* : report states: 
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Thettiited States* negative attitude to its conaioaents, 
responsibilities, and participation within UKESOG) hinders 
the achievement of U.S. national objectives. 

and anting its conclusions states , 

stronger leatiership role in the United States is necessary to 
obtain maximal benefits from scientific participation in 
LNKSCO. A high level conwitjnent to the central management and 
coordination of all U.S. participation, coupled with increased ^ 
resources to support programs of U.S. priority and interest 

axe essential steps to be taken to achieve national objectives 

wit kin UNESCO. 

The Foreign Secretary of N\S summarized the problem in his response by 
writing, 

Without an appropriate and funded infrastructure to manage our 
investment in Unesco, frustration is bound to continue. 

For a change a U.N. related. policy question seems clearly answered. 

The real question is whether the U.S. public and government can respond to 

the answer. . 



Mr. Waujren. Thank you very much. Dr. Baker, for that review, 
and let me turn to the gentleman from New York for initial discus- 
sion and then we will proceed with other members. 

Mr. Sohkuer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Baker, it had been my understanding until your testimony 
that withdrawal from Unesco on our part would not preclude con- 
tinuation of oiyadomestic Man and -the Biosphere Program, but 
both in your oraNind your written testimony, you seem to feel that 
that program is grinding to a halt and by October 1 of this year, it 
will be terminated because of the funds being closed off. 

Why is this? Is it because the administration doesn't want a do- 
mestic, program? Might there be a change on the part of the admin- 
istration if they decide to withdraw from Unesco; might they then 
decide to substitute the funds—some of the funds that they would 
have put in Unesco to our domestic Man and the Biosphere Pro- 
gram? Arid if it isn't a question of funding, what are the objections 
that we have to a— to a healthy, productive domestic program, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that there at least looms over us the 
possibility that the administration may stick to its decision and 
pull out of the Unesco Man and the Biosphere Program? 

Mr. Hakkk. Well. I wish I could offer an answer to this. I really 
cannot I can only really tell you what I know, what the national 
committee knows. The national committee and I know that at this 
moment, there are no funds for continuation, nor is there any 
action on the books requesting that funds be made available, nor is 
there any hill in Congress to make funds available, and if there are 
no funds. I don't see how we can have a program. 



Now, us to the question of would some of the funds after with- 
drawal be devoted, again, I can't answer that. The answers that we 
have available to us are the ones that are written here saying that, 
as of the moment, there is no decision on that and it would have to 
be reviewed at some ftHure time. 

Mr. Waigkkn. Well, not to prolong this question, J am a very 
keen supporter of the Man and the Biosphere Program, both the 
Unesco program and the domestic program Now I understand that 
our participation in Unesco may he imperiled; we may find a solu- 
tion to that; we may not, but it seems to me there would be merit 
to continuing an even more fortified domestic program as a sort of 
standby, fall-back, worst-case capability. 

Would you like to see a congressional initiative reinvigorating 
and fortifying the domestic program on a sort of a standby basis to 
be triggered if, per chance, we do follow through and withdraw 
from the Unesco MAB Program? 

Mr. Bakkk. Yes, of course there are a great many things we can 
do, whether we are related to Unesco or not. There is no doubt 
about that. It fills a particular niche, that is not filled by any other 
program in this country, and that is because of its breadth. Almost 
all other research and policy programs that work through the Fed- 
eral Government tend to be rather discipline-specific or extremely 
limited in mission, and it is the breadth of this program that is un- 
usual. It is also the fact that it attempts to tie the research to 
policy advising on environment areas. 

So, yes, of course we can do those things and I think we can do 
them well. I think that we can maintain some international links. 
What these will be like, I think the major problem is we could still 
maintain perhaps contact with some of the other national MAB 
committees, but of course^one wonders what the MAB committee 
is going to look like anywhere else in the world under these condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Stiikukr. Well, it is my personal hope that we will be able to 
find the justification to continue in the Unesco program by the end 
of this year and that we will have good and solid justification for 
doing that and that we will provide the rationale, perhaps, for a 
reversal of the administration decision. 

We do have a 10-month open window and an open opport unity to 
reverse some of the processes and some of the problems that have 
l>eeri identified. But it seems tdfcne that in any event, we ought to 
have our domestic MAB program as a sort of a standby capability 
for an ongoing effort in which we would cooperate with other na- 
tions through their national MAB programs and sort of- well, 
build ;i fallback structure and I will he talking with Congressman 
(ieorge Brown and other mender* of this committee who f know 
feel the same way as I do and perhaps we will find a way to pro 
vide some funding. 

I appreciate your testimony very much 

Mr. Bakkk Thank you 

Mr Wam;rkm Thank voir Mr Chairman 

Thank you. Mr Schruer 

The gentleman from Ww York. Mr Mrllrath 

Mr. MHIkath Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman j 
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Dr. Baker, I have to take some issue with your assertion that the 
problems with Unesco ure strictly administrative. When you see— 
and we have heard from our ambassador— and you have read in 
the paper, and other governments have complained bitterly about 
the anti-American resolutions that come out of there, the anti-Is- 
raeli resolutions, the political censorship of the press. Those things 
are clearly not administrative. As far as the administrative con- 
cerns are, when it conies to the lack of— and you mentioned it 
yourself - the lack of accountability of the funds, the top-heaviness 
of the Paris operation absorbing SO — over 80 percent of the person- 
nel and SO percent of the budget, and the fact that they are' delving 
into areas outside of their own purview certainly suggests that 
there may be more than just an administrative problem here. 

With respect to the— you mentioned hi your testimony that very 
little of the— or there was no clear cost-benefit analysis available 
regarding that $50 million contribution that we make as it applies 
to U.S. scientists. Could you elaborate t)n that a bit? 

Mr. Bakkk. Yes. I>et me make just one reply to your first com- 
ment and that is that I was speaking only of the science programs, 
that I am not speaking of the whole question of our involvement in 
Unesto or anything else. I am- only saying that in science programs 
such as MAB, politics are not the problem; the administration is. 

Now. coming back to your second question on the accountability 
or our ability to assess the impact, this has concerned all of us who 
have looked at this question. F met with an ad hoc committee put 
together by the foreign secretary of the National Academy of Sci- . 
ence. We met in early February, and we were; very concerned that 
at this point, we were unable to assess this impact on science and 
we felt that really we also were not able to make suggestions on 
how to go about finding alternatives. 

So the ad hoc committee asked the foreign secretary to. go to the 
governing board of the National Academy of Science and request 
permission to do a more thorough study of this question. 

Mr. . McKIkath. Perhaps the OAO will report that the investiga- 
tion that is going to take place of Unesco and their funds and how 
they are distributed might glean some insight into your particular 
problem. 

Mr. Bakkk Well. I think it can give us some information on the 
finance, but i think our concerns are broadkr than just the finan 
cial question of back-and-forth money. What W-umuidJike to do is 
assess the real impact on science, the scientific activities that have 
been involved in the relationship. 

As ,i matter of fact, if I may. I might note just what that what 
the governing hoard authorized the foreign secretary to do ft au 
thori/ed him to form a committee to first of all inventory the exist- 
ing relationships; second, to analyze the extent to which they 
depend critically on affiliation with Unesco: third, to suggest possi- 
ble interim alternative arrangements utilizing, for example, organi- 
zations 'within the ICSU complex: and fourth, to develop some ini- 
tial recommendations regarding future directions, both inside and 
outside of Unesco. focusing on improved international arrange 
meats lor global science coof>eration. 
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*So I believe that this effort is proceeding and perhaps in the near 
future, if it is successful, can provide better information than is 
available right now,. 

Mr. McGrath, Are there no other international fora in which we 
could participate in order to get the same kind of benefit in your 
particular area, MAB programs? 

Mr. Baker, In the particular area of MAB, at present, there is 
not; it doesn't fit into any of the other U.N. -related agencies. It has 
some particular parts that relate to FAO and particular parts that 
relate to WHO, but the basic program does not fit in the U.N. 
agencies. 

Within the non-U. N. agencies, as I cited, the only possibility is 
the International Council of Scientific Unions, which has the 
breadth, and there the difficulty is that this is a very small organi- 
zation with only the staff members — there are only three staff 
members. It is based on countries which have national academies 
of sciences, of which only about half of the countries in the world 
do, so that while it might in the future be possible for. that organi- 
zation to be builtup, developed in some way, develop a separate sec- 
retariat for such a program, and so forth, this would obviously 
entail a matter of several years work. 

For example, when this organization supported the interhational 
biological program, it took them about 7 years to build an appropri- 
ate structure outside of the Secretariat and take over the functions. 
It has been done, but it is a long process. 

Mr. Met j rath. It is my understanding that Gregory Newell, from 
the State Department, has made, I believe to the scientific commu- 
nity, some assertions that should we decide to pull out of Unesco 
after this review, which is going to be coming up, that the State 
Department will work With the scientific community in the United 
States to establish fora outside of the United States for specific se ff 
entific— the scientific purview of Uhesco. ^ 

Are you not aware of that? 

Mr. Bakkr. Yes, I have heard these statements, yes, sir. 
Mr. McGrath. Thank you. 

Mr. Stheukr {presiding). Congressman George Brown. 

Mr. Brown. I only wanted to explore one aspect of the Man and 
the Biosphere Program with you. As Chairman Scheuer indicated, 
we have had a longstanding interest in this program and its prede- 
cessor program and I was wondering what the relationship of the 
current research and the biosphere reserve program might have to 
the vastly increasing interest that we're developing in the ecologi- 
cal impact of acid rain. 

Do I understand that your reserve program might give you base- 
line data from which wv would be able to make estimates of the 
impart of acid precipitation or other man made pollutants on natu 
nil ecosystems? 

Mr. Bakkr I have to answer that with a "perhaps." I am not 
completely informed, hut I can we have, just in the past year, 
began* to explore monitoring programs using the biosphere reserve. 
We are progressing with this. We have not, as of the moment. I 
think and I would have to call on Dr. Gregg here, who is in 
charge of our biosphere program, to answer it fully, but I think we 
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are not at the moment involved in aci4 rain measurement as part 
of the biosphere program. 

How valuable— am I right— I have an answer. All right, all right. 
The answer is, yes, we do have one group interested in doing that 
and a dingle proposal to start this. This is pretty much what I— 
nothing is actually underway, but in part, this could be done, yes. 

Mr, Brown, Thank you. 

I have no — no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Scheuer. Congressman Skeen. 
Mr. Skeen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Baker, I appreciate the thrust of your arguments and so 
forth and from where you are coming, but I am a little amazed at 
some of the baseline figures thatnve are dealing with in this ques- 
tion that some 80 percent of the funding in Unesco goes to adminis- 
tration. That 'leaves about 20 percent, the way I figure H, to scien- 
tific work. Is this a misassumption? 

Mr.' Baker. I really would hesitate to claim enough expertise on 
how it operates— how the budget operates to give it a breakdown. 
It is very difficult in an organization — or I can only give my im- 
pressions from having^spent some time there as a consultant — in 
that it is difficult to— to divide the actual funds spent and say what 
is administration and what is a functioning program. 

In a sense— for example, in MAB, what the Secretariat and the 
staff do is, in a sense, all administration in that they are stimulat- 
ing the establishment of national programs, exchanging informa- 
tion across it, trying to provide some guidance, so in a program like 
that, if we actually talked about what percentage went into, say, 
intertial administration, and what did useful science management, 
I would think that the percentage would not be anything like that, 
but it is a very hard kin<J of question to answer, really. 

Mr Skeen. Well, I w^'t hold you to the budgetary things, but I 
was just curious if that was a primary awareness on your part, and 
I didn't— I am not trying to nail you on any of that portion of the 
thing. I \ 

I can understand now you feel about it. I was just curious just • 
what level of awareness you had about that kind of funding fig- 
ures. Let me ask y^u this: You did mention in your testimony that 
a lot of the deficiencies that Unesco has been — that have been pub- 
licized about Unesco are administrative— or that you have noticed 
yourself have kfcen. 

Could you give me just some specific example? 

Mr. Bakkk Yes. I suppose I could. In one sense, a real problem 
in Unesco is that Unesco was organized in a very rigid format in 
the early HMO's and 1950s when it was established, a format that 
resembles a French university That is, it has divisions of natural 
science, social science, culture, and then under that are separate 
little boxes which are like departments in a university, and Unesco 
has-never Ix^en able to reorganize that in any way. 

In other words, the big difficulty we have had with the MAB pro- 
gram is that if Jhe money for a particular program goes partially 
in the natural science section of tjie science sector and another 
piece goes over in the social science, in one of their divisions, there 
is no -there is competition between them; there is no agreement 
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on how to spend it. An enormous amount of time! wasted trying to 
take these two little packages of money and make a program. m 

So one problem is a rigid structure that has been unable to* 
change. Another kind of rigid structure that has been a tremen- 
dous problem is that— oh, as simple a thing as if you want to write * 
a letter, the letter has to go five levels of clearance before it can 
get out. So, to make a program work, such as MAB, I must honest- 
• ly say that what the staff members do is write the letters, take 
them over to the French post office and pay the postage them- ♦ 
selves. y f 

It is this sort of difficulty at all functional levels that occurs in 
the rigid structure and the difficulty of any modification of % 

Mr. Skkkn. In this connection, I think that the wntributf|fi the 
U.S. makes is something like $50 million. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Skkkn I get the inference by what you said in your testimo- 
ny, too, that very little of this contribution goes to support the 
work of U.S. scientists. 

Mr. Baker. I don't mean to give that impression. I mean merely 
to say that we don't know at this point. I can say that in relation 
to the U.S. MAB program, yes, significant amounts of money have 
come back into the United States directly through that program. 
They have— they have supported numerous scientific endeavors, 
stateof-knowledge reports by American scientists, working with 
other countries, payment of per diem and travel. They have used 
Americans as consultants working with' projects, which not only 
provides them with money, but also provides them with scientific 
improvement and knowledge. 

So I— whether— what figure it is would be a very interesting one 
to know. I feel doubtful that We get back $50 million, but I don't 
think it is minor. I think it is a significant portion, but I am just 
guessing. 

Mr. Skkkn. Let me move the question just another little facet 
and ask you this: Is there a general reluctance, to your knowledge/ 
for U.S. scientists to participate in Unesco projects or to be sup- 
portive of the thing, and what would it take to improve the kind of 
interest that U.S. scientists would deem necessary to invite their 
participation? 

Mr. Baker. I— I don't think there is a reluctance in the ordinary 
sense. I think Unesco — or in the times I was associated with it and 
I think they could turn to American scientists and say, "Would 
you" ■ 

Mr. Skkkn. Let me say, is there a reticence? 

Mr. Bakkr Well, there is not a reticence, but there is a feeling of 
this is not going to give me any prestige. My colleagues won t care 
whether I do it or not. That, in fact, the whole 

Mr. Skkkn. You mean prestige is very important to scientists? 
[I^aughter.j 

Mr. Bak£r Ah, yes- 

Mr. Skkkn. Oh, F see. 

Mr. Bakkr. Oh, yes, I'm sorr£. I failed to 

Mr Skkkn. Thank you, doctor, I am very well aware of that, 
(l^aughter.j 
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OnS last question, and one of the other criticismspf the prograni 
and so forth — of course, this is more political and'fmt of the science 
line, but I am told that the Unesco program, ror instance, in Ar- 
gentina, is totally staffed by Russians Is this— are you aware of 
this — for education, I mean? In the educational program? s v 

Mr. Baker. No, I'm sorry, I really don't know much about staff- 
ing in fiqtd 1 offices. Of qburse, there is a set percentage by — or an 
allotmentTSjT country or employees that goes on, and — but whether 
or not there is any consideration of the relationship between the 
country of the scientist and where they are sent to to work, I don't 
kpow. 

Mr. Skken. Well, I want to strongly emphasizp again, this was in 

the educational program Unescy had there 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Skeen [continuing]. I was just very curious about that. I 
thank you very much, Dr. Baker, qnd I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scheuer. Thank you very much, Dr. Baker. We very much 
enjoyed your testimony. We are grateful to you for joining us- 

Next, we will hear from Dr. William A. Nierenberg, director of 
the Scripps Institute of Oceanography, University of California at 
San Diego in I^a Jolla. 

Dr. Nierenberg is chairman of the Committee on International 
Science of the National Science Board and he was Assistant Secre- 
tary General of NATO for Scientific Affairs. We are delighted to 
have you, Dr. Nierenberg, and if you will simply chat with us for 8 
or^O minutes, I am sure we will have some questions for you after 

STATEMENT OP WILLIAM. A. NIERENBERG, DIRECTOR, SCRIPPS 
INSTITUTION OF OCEANOGRAPHY, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOR- 
NIA. SAN DIEGO, LA JOLLA, CA, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE, NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD. 
MEMBER, VARIOUS PANEIJS OF THE PRESIDENTS SCIENCE AD- 
VISORY Committee, assistant secretary general of 

NATO FOR SC IENTIFIC AFFAIRS, 1960-62 

Mr. Nierenberg. Mr. Chairman, Congressman 

-Mr. Scheuer. And don't hesitate to refer not only to the high* 
tights of your own prepared testimony, which, of courser will be. 
printed in full in the record, but to anything that you have heard 
transpire this afternoon that has. piqued your interest. 

Mr. Nierenberg. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, Congressman Brown, it 
is a real pleasure to be here and see — 

Mr. S*:hkuer. Maybe you can pull the mike up just a little closer. 

Mr. Nikrkn^krg. Yes. sir — and I— just like so many things I am 
doing lately, I have to start off by apologizing— I seem to be doing 
that all the time lately- for not having a written statement, but 
my notification my ability to appear here has been very short, ac- 
tually inadequate. And the other reason is, I started several 
months ago on the matter actually and I have been studying it and 
I have been taking lots of testimony on the questions that you have 
asked me to talk about and I "have fairly complete information 
now, but it is not completely assimilated. 
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I do, Mr. Chairman, ask your indulgence in addressing the re- 
porter, I have some minor address corrections. It is the Scripps In- 
stitution of Oceaiiography, not the Scripps Institute. We are slight- 
ly sensitive about that, and I did remember suddenly that many 
years ago, and for quite a while, I was a member of the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission of Unesco also, although I have to admit that it 
was so long ago that the experience^- memories I carry from that 
time really bear very little on the questions that are before us 
today and so everything I will talk about is really only from v&y 
recent knowledge and research. 

I will, Mr. Chairnjan, try to be -responsive to the committee's re- 
quest, which was, first, to discuss, evaluate the effects on American 
scientific and technical efforts and also oh my views on alterna- 
tives to Unesco for scientific and technological efforts, as well as 
the impact of United States withdrawal on the flow of 'internation- 
al scientific information across national boundaries. 

Now, before I do, I would like to make two general comments 
and to point out that there is a tendency throughout discussion* of 
this nature to exaggerate the relative importance of direct govern- 
mental efforts in .international science activities. Exchanges take 
place outside of governmental framework to a far larger degree 
than is normally recognized. Personnel exchanges, like sabbatical 
leaves from universities, scientific journals, and international meet- 
ings are powerful in this regard. 

The second point I would like to make — one I generally do before 
1 begin almost any discussion of this kind, is that distinction must 
be made between the experimental sciences, like laboratory phys- 
ics, chemistry and biology on oiyfkand, and the observational sci- 
; ences, like oceanography and meteorology on the other. The former 
play very little role as far as benefiting UJ8. science by Unesco. 
The latter^vhpwever, can benefit UJS. science, and provide a geo- 
graphically cooperative nature of the associated activity. 

This has been said somewhat differently before this committee 
and other groups, but it carries the same meaning. 

Now, before going into detail in the discussion, it may be useful 
to offer you my overall summary in response to your questions. 
The summary effect, as far as my investigations to date go, on the 
U.S. scientific effort would be minimal, particularly because in 
almost every case, there are adequate alternatives^ Now, like all 
swaraing summaries, some precision is required. The activities in 
quemion are certainly worthwhile, but are expensive compared to 
results obtained 

This emphasizes the feasibility of using alternate routes, provid- 
ed that the moneys now committed are carefully husbanded and 
systematically reapplied using the new channels. 

The moneys are currently allocated to many small activities, so * 
that it is difficult to examine alternatives on this fine scale. How- 
ever, at the macro level, the statement about existing alternatives 
seems correct. In particular, I have examined the State Depart- 
ment's assessment of the scientific situation and I find it a com- 
mendable and realistic evaluation. 

Now, as an aside — and as an answer to a different question, Mr. 
Chairman— I point out that this time may be just the right time to 
do a rethinking of our entire sweep of activities in international 
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science. My remarks apply with some minimal reservations to all 
the relevant Unesco programs, but I will choose just one to review 
in slight detail, because it would seem to be most typical, and these 
are the ocean-oriented actvities of the international governmental 
oceanographic commission, the IOC, which is so often referenced in 
these discussions. 

There are many subprograms in this regard. They have, wonder- 
ful acronyms. One— I can't pronounce . this one— is the WCRP, 
world climate research program. One of the parts of it is IGOSS, 
the integrated global ocean science service system, which is cume in 
cooperation with the World Meteorological Organization. ! 
/ The second is IODE, which is the international oceanogratphic 

data exchange, which is also carried out in conjunction with " 
World Meteorological Organization, but also with SCOR, whicL 
the scientific committee for ocean research, which is a branch 
ICSU, and I know I don't have to explain ihat acronym before 
group. ^/ \ 

I did not jjet a direct reference, but I am reasonably sure that a> 
third such program is WOCE, the world oceanographic circulation 
experiment, which I aught emphasize is an extremely important 
experiment, which is/-I am sure it takes the attention of the IOC, 
along with SCOR and other organizations, like the World Meteoro* 
logical Organ izationJt he WMO. 

1 did mention IG£fcS, which is a separate entity, separately froffi 
concern with fWtfrld climate. The international ocean science 
survey — international ocean service system — which is, again, as I 
said, in conjunction with the World Meteorological Organization, is 
very important from the viewpoint of supplying services, and I 
might say, also, with IODE, which I mentioned earlier in this dif- 
ferent role. 

A third p rogram is the ^ODC, the national ocean data centers, 
which is a global network of national ocean data-centers which are 
coordinated by IOC. 

Another one — I am perhaps going on too long, there are a 
number of these— is the MEDl, the MEDI, the marine environmen- 
tal data information referral systems, plus the OETB, the ASFIS, 
which are for supporting aquatic and fisheries information systems 
and their primary cooperator is the FAO, the Food and Agricultur- 
al Organization, and ^jnany others. 

This is an impressive list, but in most cases, the IOC is not the 
lead organization and its contribution could be assimilated by 
either the World Meteorological Organization, the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization and the scientific committee for ocean re- 
search. To try to say something nice, not be negative always, the 
SCOR is generally the operating organ of these programs. It is an 
excellent organization and has a fine record for carrying out pro- 
grams in a very positive way and has been very successful in the 
past and will be in the future. 
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As a last comment, Mr. Chairman, before I make myself avail- 
able to various questions, we must recall something that has prob- 
ably been said here" before, that the IOC is formally not a Unesco 
organ itself, and membership in Unesco is not a requirement tor 
membership in the IOC, no more than it is for membership in the 
FAO and SCOR. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The biographical sketch of Mr. Nierenberg follows:] 
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Jrofeswr mUm A. 0ece-6er 1983 

ScMpps Institution of Oceanography 

Professor William A. Nlerenberg Is Director of the Scrlpps Institution of 
Oceanography and Vice Chancellor for Marine Sciences of' the University of 
California. San Diego. He has been asssoclated with the University of California 
since 1950, and joined Scrlpps as director in !%S. 

Primarily knowo^ for his work In low -energy nuclear physics as professor of 
physics at Berkeley and at the University's Lawrence RadUtioo Laboratory, Berkeley- 
Llvermore, He has established himself as a leading expert fn the field of underwater 
research and warfare. , 

He served In Paris as Assistant Secretary General of NATO for Scientific . 
Affairs In 1960-62. .and at the saw tit* was Professeur Assoc1e< at the University 
of Paris. 

Qn the national level, he has served on various panels of the President's 
Science Advisory Committee, and was a member of President Reel's Task Force for 
Science and Technology, a transition advisory group. I* 1971 he was appointed by 
the' President as chairman of tfte National Advisory Committee on Oceans and 
Atmosphere and served on this committee until 1977. He was a member of the national 
Science Board from 19/2 to 1978. A *d was nominated by President Reagan for another 
term from November 1982 to Hay 1988, 

Professor Nlerenbero, has been a consultant to the Navy. National Security 
Agency. Institute for Naval Analyses, and Department of Defense, including some 20 
years of service on a prestigious pane 1 of advisors to the military, called JASON, 
for which he is now chairman. He recently served on the MX Basing Panel, an * 
advisory committee named by Secretary of De/ense Weinberger to recommend basing of 
the NX missile. In 1976 he was d^lnte/one of two senior consultants to the then 
newly formed White House Office of SciXre and Technology Policy, He was a member 
of the NASA Advisory Council and servei as Us first chairman from 1973 to 1982. He 
«*S an Hected me&*r of The Council of the National Academy of Sciences (19/9-82). 
and has been a member of the Academy since 1965. He 1s a member of the Hati^ 
AcaoVmy of Engineering. 

He is a member of the Wd on Atmosphe'ric Sciences and Climate of the National 
Academy of Sciences National Research Council, and H as Chairman of the Board's 
Carbon Dioxide Assessment Committee whose report. "Changing Climate" was recently 
published. Among Professor NierenWg's other current affiliations he is' Chairman * 
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of the unite House Office of Science and Technology Policy AchJ Rain Peer Review 
Panel ; ©ember of the Defense Science Board; member of the Marine Science Sub- 
committee of the Advisory Committee of Law of the Sea;' and Advisor-at -Large to the 
Department of State since 1968. He served as president of Sigma XI, the Scientific 
Research Society, the nation's largest scientific society, 1981-82. 

Among Professor Weinberg's other current affiliations he Is a member of the 
Defense Science Board; member of the Marine Science Sub-Committee of the Advisory 
Committee of Law of the Sea; and Advlsor-at -Large to the Department of State since 
1968, He served as president of Sigma XI,* the Scientific Research Society, the 
nation's largest scientific society 1981-82. 

He was born In Mew York City In 1919. He attended the University of Paris 1n 
1937-38, returning hone tCh receive his B.S. degree fron the City College of New York 
In 1939, graduating with honors. He received his Mister's degree in 1942 and Ph.4). 
degree^ in 1947 In physics fron Columbia University. Fron 1942 to 1945 he was a 
section leader on the Manhattan Project. 

6 Professor Kierenberg has received numerous awards and honors for professional 
research and public service. In 1958 he was selected as the first E. 0. Lawrence - 
Memorial Lecturer by the national Academy of Sciences. He was recipient of the 
Golden Dolphin Award of the Association Artistlco Letterarla Internationale (1968) 
of Florence. He was awarded the Medal of *0ff icier de 1 'OYdre du Merlte* fron the 
Government of France in 1971. In 1975. he wesj-eclpieot of the Compass Award of the 
Marine Technology Society. He was awarded the Procter Prize by Sigma XI In 1977. 
He presented the annual Rlchmyer Lecture at the joint meeting of the American 
Association of Physics Teachers and the American Physical Society in 1979, He was 
the Phi Beta Kappa Lecturer at the 1980 annual American Association of the 
Advancement of Science meeting. In 1982 he received NASA's highest civilian award, 
the Distinguished Public Service Medal. 

Professor and Mrs. nierenberg have a son, Mi col as, and a married daughter, 

Victoria Tschinkel. 
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Mr. Scheukr. Thank you very much, Dr. Nierenberg. 
i r * r^ r ■ N, f. renbei ¥; say that there are good alternatives to 

Jul ssass^sl , ATO ,f we teke the troub,e to struc - 

yJP*bff£SZ aJVSi* * k u ind ° f \**f** generalisation, 
yes sir but that is essentially the case. It varies, you know, from 

wffiirvr^ a ? P,ICa fL° n kn exan, P Ie ' if y° u *> ask "IT 
7ul !L V - i u t_1 f ther ? one P 001 * 1 " alternative than the others, 
the reviews I have from the geological survey on their science prj 
grams would indicate that it would be harder in, that Sse S Find 
alternatives although it is not impossible, whereas in the.case of 
the world^chmate program, I think it would be very, very easy to 
But tolfin^" " a ?K ° r meter *? lo ^al organisation, as an example 
But taking it on the average, the answer woffld be yes, yes sir 

< we ^wi^ThT It Z el1 -.rr', 88 1 T ore - Ia ™ CSS that 

JLrJ ^'"-fhf changes will take place /nd reorganization and 
reform will take place that will make it palatable and acrepteble 
t t tt ^ NATO-in Unesco, but let? assSme Xfthat 
down 1 happen and that we stick to our decision. That is alwavs a 
possibility, ft may be a likelihood for all I know * 

It_ seems to me that we ought to have a fall-back position and it 
ought to be a carefully structured, rational design. V^ought to put 

^nH^ S Vk° ? Tf f ° rm the ^ rUCture of alternate modus 
vivendi in the field of oceanography, weather; climate and what 
not. to replace the Man and the Biosphere Program of Unesco's 
wh.ch is the jewel in their diadem. We don't wantit to see- to^ 

ihaT2fi e tM, th ? ^ With u n0 dement, but it seSns £ Z 
thai we ought to look upon this 10-months window of opportunity 

ffn a J^r tag l r ° C u ket: First ' to if there Ml th * leadeTship in 
»r»T?i, T t th f necessar y changes and improvements that we 
r«n ^/° r ' and a, teraatively. on a second level, you know, this 

Ctt ne^t^n^ ^ five "W™* olot li ™ *™* °" 

A V n^L W " a ^' cond ,evel ' the> P ,ot Jine would be structuring a 
carefully\estgned. integrated, holistic structure for carrying on 
these .praams outside of Unesco through bilateral and multilater- 
al programs. * 

going^o'n? d ° kn ° W anyp,ace where that kind of thinking is 
Mr. Nikrknrkrg The answer is yes, Mr. Chairman, but let me go 
back- I agree with both of your remarks very strongly. I hope 
f; a h f, " d 4* f know J f this is Proper -I must compliment you 
ZJh imUntlVi% * VoU h » vt> t»ken that I have read about in the 
newspapers in getting Unesco to take some action, and I would 
like to think that the combination of the administration s action 
.l'riUH| Ur m,tw,,w W,M end u *» m th <* fir «< r^ult that you de- 

If that doesn't happen. I agree with you that we should have 
very concrete npd specific alternatives outline*! Now 

*h^Ei.Sr K, ' KK N0W ' ^ hi : n \^ «»* (ingress get that kind of 
thinking from your profession 7 

Mr Nikhknbkkc; Well. I I have just received indications just 
before 1 came they are informal and hot pinned down that the 
Mate Department is beginning to work on doing just exactly t.hat. I 

» 
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am not clear that the administration and State Department yet ap* 

ftreciate how much work is involved in doing ail of this and the 
imit, the time limit that is involved, which is very serious. Not 
only because you have organizational questions that span a tre- 
mendous variety of disciplines and activities, even given the alter- 
natives that I mentioned, but also there is a money issue. It is so 
easy —it is so easy, Mr. Chairman, for $15 million and that is ap- 
proximately- what we are talking about— with the fraction of the' 
$50 million lhat was discussed before, that is going to science- and 
that is what we are talking now— is about $15 million in these ac- 
tivities. 

If Unesco— if we don't reioin Unesco, it is very vital that this $15 
million be wisely used, and that was my reference in the aeport to 
end doing exactly what you described in building the structure and 
seeing that these moneys are channeled— are put in£o the channels 
that I described that I think are genuinely available. 

Well, I just received an indication— I can say very little more 
than that, Mr. Chairman— that the State Department is beginning 
to work on this problem and apparently will discuss the— will in- 
volve the appropriate governmental organs and the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences in this process. 

I am concerned, as you are— and I don't me$n to be more precise 
than you are— but it is not 8 months, it is l l /z months that is avail- 
able to us. 

Mr. Schkukk. Thank you very much. Dr. Nierenberg. 
Congressman George Brown. 
Mr. Brown. J have no questions. 
Mr. SoHEUKR. Congressman Skeen. 
Mr. Skeen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Nierenberg, I was very interested in what you had to say to 
an important question that I have that the chairman asked If— 
and I don't I don't choose to use his words because I think that if 
it is a Negative thing like fall-back position and so forth~*Unesco 
was initiated in 194fi. right along with the institution of the United 
Nations, and so it has been in existence for all this time and there 
seems to have been, rather than an improvement in the adminis- 
trative programs and so forth, there has just been a steady deterio- 
ration. This is somewhat bothersome because if the idea, so far as 
the scientific people are involved in this thing concermnj with the 
production, and some positive production in international science 
ana the communication. 

We have had other problems in this area before. Some of them 
with political involvements and so on, butjt is bothersome to me 
that if we gave up all of this position that we are supposedly enjoy 
ing under the aegis of operating with Unesco, that it seems to me 
that with the alternatives that you have outlined today, that we 
probably would be jumping forward rather than (ailing hack and % 
that you have given us some alternatives, but it isn't —as you said, 
it ain't gonna Ik* easy. 

So I appreciate the position, but it was I was most interests in 
what kind of alternatives that you, as scientists, w in picking up 
programs and I thftik that along with the budgetary concerns that 
we have already talkinl over and I know it is probably not a fair 
position to put people in the scientific world in and say. you know. 
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do you know what is happening with the budget and this is going 
tor administration and so on, but I do appreciate your stance. 

I hope, too, that the administration enunciates very clearly that 
they do have a program for a second position, if you want- to term 
it as that, and so I just wanted to tell you that I do appreciate your 
coming and I have no questions to ask. 

Mr. Nikrenbero. Mr Chairman, could I make a comment on 
that, at least part of it? I don't hesitate to talk about administra- 
tion. 1 have never been able to separate taking money from the 
bwTSsir 111 adm,ni8t rating it at the same time— or from any- 

jjlr. Skkkn. That is a realistic viewpoint. * 

Mr Nikrenbkrg. Well, it is true. I mean, it is a very big part of 
it and I am going to drop a boast I have never had the chance to do 
before. When I was the Assistant Secretary General of NATO, 
along with my successors, we administered programs that are very 
similar in NATO, scientifie programs that are very widely ac- 
claimed: our summer schools, fellowship programs. Right now, they 
run about-I lose touch, but about $11 or $12 million a year for a 

Zu ?T r fr nU i7 , t er ° f W, 1 "** and 11 18 done with a remarkably 
small stafT. It. has probably grown since my day, but all we had 

were about six professionals and four secretaries in the entire 

oflice. I want to tell you, the overhead was very, very low. I am 

very sensitive to that and I think that there are real problems, it is 

admitted, in that, but you know, we can only comment, about the 

scientific part of the program and the administrative part, of 

course, which*! think goes along with it. 

There are other issues and in all fairness, you know, Mr. Chair- 
man we do do international science for reasons other than benefit- 
ing American science. My testimony is restricted to that. I was 
asked to talk about that and not talk about the other aspect and I 
am sure that comes up in other hearings. 

IJnesco has been a vehicle, along with other international organi- 
zations in helping other countries, you see, develop themselves and 
ho that is another question that has to be looked into as to how 
well they have performed in that regard. I can only say I am " 
always suspicious when an organization takes SM) percent of th« 
money m overhead - 1 think it is !M), rather than K0, incidentally- 
yoii .see, us to how much they can carry out of their functions, sci- 
entific or otherwise. 

But perhaps I shouldn't have made these comments, Mr (-hair- • 
man, I am sorry. / w 
Mr Wam;kkn No, that's 

Mr Skkkn Well. I. for one. Doctor, appreciate the comment be- 
cause I think it is that kind of straightforward approach maybe 
scientists should be concerned .about what it takes to administer 
these programs if we are going to have any programs at all, and I 
think it is also time for the United States to say that our participa 
[ion is something that ought to prove worthy of the kind of contri- 
bution that we make Whether it benefits us directly is- or on a 
nationalistic interest it still is of some interest to us in these 
worldwide organizations that we are patsied, and so I do appreciate 
your response ,<mH I appreciate the res F >orisc that I)r Baker made 
earlier ntM.ut some of the problems that we have had and if they 
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are still running a program where they can't even figure out a 
more efficient way to get communications handled over there since 
1946, we are in big trouble. 

So I once again appreciate both of the commentaries that were 
« made. I think they were honestlv done and honestly approached 
and I appreciate it very much. It gives me a better insight in what 
the problem is. \ , 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairntan. 

Mr. Walgren. Thank you, Mr. Ske^n. 

Dr. Nierenberg, I understand in your testimony, you indicated 
that there certainly are a number of alternatives open to us. Do 
you— do you give weight to the argument of Dr., Baker that the 
other vehicles that are available are— are so small that they would 
be overwhelmed by a program of the size that we are presently 
conducting through Unesco? 

Mr. Nierenberg, No. I think Unesco is often overwhelmed for 
reasons you have heard, but I have to agree with Dr. Baker, they 
do vary. Remember, my response was a generalization. You know, 
we are talking about several dozen programs—well, perhaps 20 pro- 
grams—and I think the one he described i#the one that probably is 
• the most difficult to transfer to other organizations. It is probably 
the most interdisciplinary single program the way it is, the way it 
is organized, and it irf difficult to see how that program, you know, 
would be transferable to another organization. 

I think the examples you gave are cjuite correct. I wouldn't be 
surprised that the World- Health Organization, which is very excel- 
lent, the WHO is an excellent outfit, couldn't take the whole thing, 
in other words, expand where it had to and take over that pro- 
gram, as he pointed out himself. 

So it probably represents the one! extreme of the generalization 
that I was talking about. I mean, you know, it is a sweep and noth- 
ing comes easy in this life, especially when you have to cover 20 
different things. 

For instance, I said the oceanography and the climate part of the 
- program, I think, would be the easiest thing in the world to trans- 
fer. I think there is no problem there and then you go all the way 
over to his extreme- the one he has' described— and that would be 
very difficult. 

I --as far an the size of the organization or the capabilities, you 
know, the Itnesco is so divided down into small projects that you 
probably have the same difficulty in the admin istx^tion there as 
you would in other organizations. 

Mr. Wam;rkn. Do you have any personal exposure to tSe loss of 
effectiveness of scientific dollars administered through lnw|co in 
your own area? 

Mr NfKKKNHKR(i. No, we we don't - in oceanography, Not 
really because there isn't that much that goes in. You see, that is 
the peculiar nature my earlier remarks were very cryptic, They 
were deliberate, not to take too much of the committee a time, but 
you see, we are involved internationally in the same sense, many, 
many ways. 

. Oceanography is naturally international. It is an observational 
science, hut in the rubric of the discussion that we are having now. 
you have the KM' and you have SCOK There are some other orga 
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nizations, too. but those are the ones that ar# clow to Unesco. 
Well, neither of those are really Unesco organizations, you see, so 
it— I am not avoiding your answer; we are simply not involved. 

You see SCOR is part of ICSU. ICSU gets gome passth rough 
money and the IOC is— I don't know how to describe it exactly. I 
have it all written out here f but it is sort of a Unesco protegee, but 
membership, as I said, in IOC is not contingent on membership in 
Unesco at all. It operates independently of Unesco in that sense. 

So, no, we are hot affected by oceanography nor climatology, 
simply not affected by Unesca The or^ly argument in favor of 
Unesco in this regard— I mean— I should say in favor, but the only 
argument showing some valued Unesco m this regard is a very 
general one in that access, you see, to operating in other countries* 
waters or airspace or to their data and so on, is a most important 
factor in all observational sciences, and to the extent that Unesco, 
which is a universal organization, can help in this regard, it does 
have distinct value with or vgfthout money. 

Mr. Walgrkn. I see, so you would note the value of the access to 
data from other countries through the network of Unesco, as op- 
posed to- — - 

Mr. Nikkknbjckg. As an example, you know, I have mentioned— 
gosh/U can't find it now—the national oceanographic data centers. 
Those are strictly national things. They are run by nations; as far 
as I know, they are paid by the individual nations and they are 
very important, these data exchanges. Just like they would be for 
meteorology. 

Unesco plays a rol^— or the I(X?, I should— here I go again. The 
IOC not U nesco, plays a very important role in coordinating the 
work of these organizations, as an example, although I think the 
m standardization of the data— I would have'to be corrected orTthis, I 
do get confused - is done by a SCOR. It is very important to stand- 
ardize the data, its format and everything else so it is transfera- 
ble. 

1 think that is done by SCOR rather than by the I(X", as an ex- 
ample, although I am not too certain. 

Mr. VVamjkkn Could you conceive of any backlash against the 
United States on the part of these* nations that might be participat- 
ing in the UK' if we, in their view, abandon an effort that they 
va|ue through Unesco? 

Mr NfKKKNBEK<; I don't personally, but I certainly agree, Mr. 
Chairman, in the notes I have tpken and the interviews I have, 
made with very responsible, concerned people about all of this and 
f rom my background, there is an expression of concern among seri- 
ous observers, partic ipants, that that could happen. 

I, myself, don't have that, but that dot's exist, and it should be a 
matter of record. 

Mr Wau;rkn. Well, thank you very much for coming, We appre- 
ciate your time particularly and know that you have a schedule 
that is difficult to keep and the committee appreciates your help. 

Mr N'ikhknrkk*;. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr Wam;rkn The last witness, !)r< Thomas Calvin, who is the 
dean of the school of library and information science at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh I)r Calvin is a member of the U.S. National 
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Commission for Unesco and has chaired the international relations 
committee for the American Library Association. 

Welcome to the committee. Dr. Galvin. We appreciate your being 
here and please know that your written remarks and anything- that 
you woutd like to submit will be made part of the record automati- 
cally and please feel free to summarize or highlight or direct the 
committee's attention in this part of the record 'to the points you 
would like to make in whatever way you feel is most effective. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. CALVIN. DEAN. SCHOOL OK LIBRARY 
AND INFORMATION SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 
PITTSBURGH. PA, MEMBER. U.S. P*ATIO!*AL COMMISSION FOR 
UNESCO, CHAIR, INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE FOR 

- THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Gai.vin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do appreciate this opportunity to testify today and I speak here 
in my capacity as the chair of the international relations commit- 
tee of the American Library Association. 

In January. 19X4, the American Library Association responded to 
the announcement of the intention of the United States to with- m 
draw from Unesco. A copy of the American Library Association s 
resolution on this subject, which urges that the United States pre- 
serve the positive benefits of continued membership in Unesco is 
appended to my written* statement and I would like to. if I may. 
accept your invitation. Mr. Chairman, to take just a few minutes to 
summarize some of the central elements in my written statement, 
rather than take the subcommittee's time to present that fully in 
oral testimony. 

_Mr. Waixjren. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Gai.vIN. I am here today because librarians and other infor- 
mation professionals believe that scientists must have prompt full 
' and easy access to all .forms of scientific and technical data and in- 
formation I need not point out to these two subcommittees, be- 
cause you are very well aware that science is cumulative. The work 
of the-individual scientist builds on the work of his or her col 
leagues in the discipline. Without ready access to the published 
and unpublished results of ongoing research being done by other 
scientists, U.S. science simply cannot progress. 

Science, as I said, is cumulative and the members of this subcom- 
mitteejire also aware that modern science is international. In that 
respect. I would like to cite Dr. Joseph Caponio, who is the Director 
of the National Technical Information Service in the Department 
of Commerce, the leading source of research reports in science and 
engineering worldwide, who reported recently that between 7» and 
-Hi) ,ierc.ent of all of the current research and development activity- 
worldwide is now being done outside the United States. 

j would like to make one further point, and that is that the com 
puter and modern electronic telecommunications have revolution 
ized worldwide patterns of scientific communication. Print is still 
an important medium of communication among scientists but in 
many disciplines, print has been largely replaced todey by the elec 
tronir exchange of digitized data across national boundary's. 
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So my point, Mr. Chairman, is that the US. scientific community 
needs to be very sensitive to policies that govern the flow of elec- 
tronic data between the nations of the world. 

«r^°I!f h Tf itS histor * Un68CO 088 wor H to improve 

?^J° aI U° rms information, especially access to>ientific in- 
formation. Because there has been so much recent concern about 
fv?™ ? UC ? cr,ticism °f Unescos programs in the information, and 
communications areas, I think it is also important to take note of 

fie"? 00 8 many nMV ° r P 08 '^ accomplishments in the information 

Among these, I would include the Universal Copyright Conven-" 
tion. which protects the rights of authors and publishers, and 
which also facilitates the flow of technical inforniationTrSs 
tional boundaries. I would include as well the Beirut, Florence and 
Nairobi agreements These, by eliminating import duties on a wide 
variety of published materials, make it easier for American scien- 
hsts and also easier for the libraries that seek to serve and support 
the U.b.- scientific community, make it easier for them to have 
access to foreign technical publications 

Incidentally those agreements are also very significant to the 
American publishing mdustry. Foreign sales of U.S. scientific, tech- 
nical, and professional books alone in 1982 amount to over $118 
million. , 

Jffl? UNISIST and the Unesco geif ral information programs, 
which have been well managed, have njade tremendous progress in 
strengthening scientific communication'throughout the world. 

These. Mr Chairman, are just a few examples of Unesco's posi- 
#CS at ™"mlishments m the information field, accomplishments 
that I believe on balance greatly outweigh the negative impact of 
some of the -*ecent rhetoric on communications issues that has 
caused us so much concern with respect to Unesco 

r Jo J7y l H!i a b L llanCed asseasment of Unesco, I think this 
record of positive achievement merits your thoughtful consider- 
ation. It was tor this reason that, as a member of the U.S. National 
Commission lor Unesco, 1 joined last December with the over- 
whelming majority of my fellow commissioners in urging the De- 
partment of State not to recommend U.S. withdrawal from Unesco 

Inml m t!a n H J !L dB "!f nt L ' 1 "^ogn'se that there are major prob- 
lems with Unesco that do have to be resolved, and they should be 
resolved in ways that are consistent with U.S. values and U.S^ in- 
terests. But I submit. Mr. Chairman, that one does not often solve 
a problem by walking away from it. 

In ray judgment, we simply cannot abandon the Unesco forum 
without jeopardizing OU r own future access to vital scientific and 
technical, information, the United States must, for example, con- 
tinue to ^ influence international copyright policy. I do not know of 
any viable alternative to multilateral negotiation or continued - 
and continual participation in the international copyright -inter- 
governmental copyright committee alone is simply not enough to' 
safeguard our interests. ft 

Fllr }l H \ r ',} tnink J . w< * must make certain by our continued pres- 
ence that meson drx-s riot adopt programs or international stand- 
ards that could jeopardize future American access to essential 
international computerised data banks. United States withdrawal 
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from Unesco could, for example, lead to the adoption of norms and 
protocols for transborder electronic data flow, norms and protocols 
which the United States has no voice in formulating, and which 
could jeopardize important American scientific and commercial in- 
terests. 

One final point as an educator, and one that I must make, I do 
want to stress the importance of Unesco sponsorship of students 
from other countries. Over 300 students from other countries were 
supported last year alone by Unesco in U.S. universities. Among 
the more than 20 Unesco-sponsored Fellows at the University of 
Pittsburgh this year, is a doctoral student from Morocco in my own 
school, the school of library and information science, whose re- 
search promises to influence the whole pattern ot/tjaining for in- 
formation scientists throughout the North African region. These 
Unesco programs form permanent linkages between scientists and 
researchers here and those in other countries, linkages that are in- 
valuable. \ 

These are among the reasons that 2 months ago, me American 
Libpiry Association urged that the Department of StatX initiate ne- 
gotiations with Unesco to resolve our differences and iirged that 
those negotations begin immediately. To date, there isvjrwf^risible 
sign that any negotiating process has been initiated by the Depart- 
ment of State. 1 

The stakes are enormously important to the U.S. research im- 
munity, and time is running out. \ 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. f 

(The biographical sketch and the prepared statement of iMr. 
Galvin follows:) / 
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Thcwa* J. Galvin has bMft Dean of the School of Library And Io format ion Solano* 
at the University of Pittsburgh since 1974, ™ science 

During his tenure as Dean at Pittsburgh, enrollment in the School of Library 
arid- Information Science has grown free) 32* to 710 students. Between 1974 and 1QS* 
financial support of the School by the University has increased fro. $775,000 to a 
currant leva! of $2,2*0,000. Sine* l 9 7H f ten new degree and oertifioate^rograaa 

rVJtA T! n J 9 ^i MklnS the ltkr69Bt and *° st <Ji^rsified schooiih its 

field in North America. 



p Before Joining the Pittsburgh faculty. Dean Calvin «. Associate Director .nd 
Profeaaor In the Gradate school of Library Md Information Science at Sla-ons W 

H,^"' Wh " rB h ° held f8Cultjr 80,3 «d*lnlstratlv 9 appointments fro. 196* 
through lym. He was Assistant Director of Libraries at Si Boons from 1959 to 1962- 
Chief Librarian of the Abbot Public Library, Ma rbl ahead, feeaaefcusetts fro. iraTto 
£ ? ZtT° Ubr8rlan " «hi»«it». College of General Education ■ 




Dean Galvln holds the baooalaureate degree with distinction In English frost 

""iverslty^the Master of ap lwlo . ln Library Science from Simmona College, 

Tk£ TV °t °°* t0r °* phlIosoph T f ^ W«»«*rn Reserve university. H>1, 
of »hl Beta Kappa and Beta Phi Hu. 7 



,„ ^" Galyln received "»e Isadora Gilbert Nudge Citation, presented by 

•"f* r " ,ce i «"| Mult Services Division 0 f the American Library Apciailon. L 
197ft he revived the Alumni Achievement Award of the Graduate ScholPof Library 
and Information Solsnca SiWons College. In 1979. he was named a Distinguish 
Aluwuis or the School of Library Science, Case Western Reserve UniversltyT 

:*»n .nilvin is the author or editor of seventeen books. The most recent are 
p^ttUSCjBjgglc Libraries (#« In the Joasey-Bass "New Direction, for 
H.«ne r Mu-ation" series), co-edited vith Beverly p. Lynch and Information 
g<-hj»o*ffti_. rrlttteal Choices For Libra ry Decisionmakers , no— dited with Allen 
K-nt. Both were published In 198?. 

Mrli-r v**s ineiuoe tollwrMn Schoo 1_ Hed la Programs (loBO); The Structure 
*Jii.«?JZpS2rJL<i£ Library networks (1979). named the Outstanding Information" 

( rr?»I a° .°f. th * y,,ar ' by th * t* erlCan Soclety for Information Science, The 
^-'•'n*.. Solution Jojafirfti-ifiS <"78); Librai* Resource* Sharing (1977); £e" caae 

* yj'A K" At ^ar^ Edueatlow and In-Sg j wlji^ijnlng7i973) i Current Proble^T^ 

W*£&-T.-*r*V2. *"d Proble m, in Refe rence Service (1965), W-analatid-and 

* 
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published la Japanese, by the Japan Library AssoStaUon in 1970. ^g-ratit Froblcms 
In Reference Service was the inaugural title in theNaXne- volune Preb lea -Centered 
Approaches to Ubrarlanehip series , of which Dr. Calvin was general editor* A 
regular contributor to professional Journals, ha is the author of wore than 15Q 
published articles, research papers and reviews on various aspects of library and 
information science* 

Dr. Galvin was elected President of the 39,OOQ-member Acer lean Library Assooia- 
tion in 1979-80* Previous elective offices in that Association include the Presi- 
dency of its Library Education Division and three terms as a member of the ALA 
Council, he is past Chair of ALA* 9 Wilson Indexes and Reference and Subscription 
Books Review Committees. At the state level, he served three terns as Treasurer of 
the Massachusetts Library Association. He was a ember of the Pennsylvania State 
Advisory Council for Title I? of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act fro* 
1975 through 1979- \ 

Currently, Dr. Galvin i» Chair of the American Library Association 'a Interna- 
tional Relations Committee and floe Chair of its Comisaion on Freedota and Equality 
of Access to Information. He represents ALA on the 1985 IFLA Conference Orgaaiiing 
Committee* 

Dr. Galvin was a delegate -at -large to the 1979 White House Conference on 
Library and Information Services* He was a member of the Public-Private Sector 
Task Force and the Blue Ribbon Task Force on Satellite Data Archiving of the 
national Commission on Libraries and Information Science. He serves on The % 
National Advisory Board for the Canter For the Book at the Library of Congress. He 
has appeared on several occasions as an expert witness before committees of the 
United States Congress. 

In 1980 , Dr. Saivln was appointed by the Secretary of State to the, United 
States National* Commission for UNESCO. During his torsi f he has served for three 
years as an elected aeaber of the Cosaission's Executive Coemittee and as aeaiber 
and Chair of its Nominating Committee. 

Current special appointments include membership on the Visiting Committees of 
the Matthew A. Baxter School of Information and Library Science, Case Western 
Reserve University and the School of Library Science, Texas woman's University. He 
has served on accrediting teams on behalf of the American Library Association and 
the Kiddle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools/ He is a former 
Trustee of the Thayer Public Library, Brain tree, Massachusetts. 

Active at the international level, Dr. Galvin delivered a keynote address at 
the 19B3 General Conference of the International Federation of Library Associations 
in Munich. He was one of five U.S. experts participating in the 1982 World 
Congress on Books in London at the invitation of the Director General of UNESCO. 

Since 1977, Dean Galvin has been U.S. Principal Investigator for a saUtl-year 
national library and inforaation service development project eo -sponsored by the 
Ministry of Culture of Spain and supported by the Spanish-North American Joint 
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Co«sittee for educational and Cultural Cooperation. Fro. 1976 throuah 1978 he was 
Lxternal Examiner m the Departaent of Library Studies, University of Ibadan, 

ilVritl °° fuH>right-Haya Selection Panel of the Council for 

the International Exchange of Scholars. 

/ 

Dr. Galyin haa been a consultant to a variety of international, national and 
rZLxL T " l ° nS ' sovenmant M*»U.. collelaa and universitie^bUshers. 
public and special libraries. A»on« his current and recent eoosultaj^sstg^ts 

Cll'ZZriTu of ^TL'^T 8t "~ l0rk Bro^lyTcoU^foTth. 
d.«i™t . r? ? : a " 4 Bu8 °* ¥lst * Colle ««- curricula, and progra. 

^Ibi,^ ? AbdUlaZlZ «*»**«""y. Deparfm^f Ubrary Science. Saudi 

^T. " br,nf S0ho ° 1 of Uni^rait, of Rhode Island. RuUers 4 

^ °f Co^unicationa, Infection and Ubrary Studies/and 

riXi i! n St "f* Colle « e ; evaluation of the Illinois State Library 

^ : ^tTJ^ - rr " " ^Uorial ^sor to 

tncyciopaedia fritannioa. Thomdlke-Barnhardt dictionaries, piarian Press 

. Dr. Galvln is a a«at>er of the Wican Library Association, the Soecial 
Libraries Association, the African Society for Inforeatlon So Jk^ ^ 
f ° r »nd Infection Science inuc^onrfrtind7of the 

Libraries-USA, the freedoa to Read Foundation, Pennaylvaniaf CiUaena for «.».... 
Ubraries. the Pennsylvania Library Assool.tiM 3 ,k! o , L 6etter 
Librarians Association. Association, and the Pennsylvania School 

Conte^rstvT^ """l! *" " h ° *** ri °* ^°'3 Who In the S.at . 

Cgn teaporarY Authors ., and Mho's Who in Li b rary and Infory tlon Servi^" ' 

Revised i^/dj 
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Statement of - 
Thomas J« Galvln 
Dean* School of Library and Information Science 
University of Pittsburgh 
Before the 

House Cow U tee on Science and Technology 
Subcommittee on Science, Research and Technology 
and 

Subcommittee on Natural Resources, Agriculture Research 
and Environment 
on 

ifspact of Proposed U.S. Withdrawal from UNESCO on 
U.S. Scientific and Technological Cooperative Efforts 
y March IS, 1984 

nr. Chairman and members of the 'Subcommittees. Hy nie r* Thomas ftalvln. 
I thank you for this opportunity to testify today In my capacity **s Chair of 
the International Relations. Committee of the American Library-Association and 
as a member of the United States National Comlsslon for UNESCO. 

The American library Association, founded In 1876, Is the oldest and 
largest national library association In the world. It Is the only non- 
governmental organization at the national level representing all types of 
library and Information services. Almost 40,000 meober libraries, librarians 
and information specialists, library trustees, educators and communicators 
share the comnon mission of promoting and improving library services and 
libraries. 

The toerican Library Association Is committed -to encouraging the 
unrestricted flow of library materials and df all forms of Information In both 
print and electronic media throughout the world. Library and Informal*/ 
professionals share that commitment with both the U.S. and the International 
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scientific communities. Sc innce is cumulative. The work of individual 
scientists builds on the *ork of colleagues in the same discipline throughout 
the turld, Ur. Joseph Caponto, Oirector of the Rational Fechnical Information 
Service in the Department of Commerce, emphasized the international dimension 
dentific, research *n a January |J. 1984 report to the American library 
iat ion's Commission on Freedom and Equality of Access td Information. 
Or, Capon 10 said^ 

* Jhe smgle most important issue with regard to 

scientific and technical research is the inability of 
U.S, scientists to utilize foreign technology because 
• of language problems. United States RID repr esents 
only twenty to t*enty-f fyFpercenFpf R&D worldwide? 

Scientists and librarians agree tjrct in order for both basic and appljed 
research to flourish, U.S. scientists must have .toll, prompt and ready access 
to ^oth the published and the unpublished research results of tbeTJflkunter- 
parts. not o^f in the United States but throughout the worlds Today, 
sc i f n t i s yjBg^gje reas 1 ng 1 y on electronic access to the results of ongoing 
research *VHBK~ Un f ted . States Jtnrough shared international bibliographic 
data bank's. In™ Computer and modern telMommuni cat ions Have revolutionized 
patterns" of scientific comjj?unic*t ion in many disciplines. While books and 
journals are still important sources of scientific information for the research 
community, print has bpen auujnenr.**d and, in ,.me disciplines, largely replaced 
by ritqiti/ed data and information, . 

It is this concern fur n. ( lr*<*. f . } f mfomation across national 
boundaries th^t h^s \mif tn* Amen; i*i ;-.var V la t ion fll . (<jppiir t uNf SCO's 

science inforpj^Uon programs s»nce th*> hiding of that organization in 1946. 
*Je are proud that th*> only Ameri^n nv*-r to seryp as l> i ret tor- Goner a 1 of UNtSCO 
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„.,s a member of.ur profession, t'.e lit" > atn,.r Fvans, tooth t ibrar<an ot 
,.„u,r.-;s. Over it. tMrty-.qnt year history. 'I*V0 has promoted a broad 

-,f •.*.•»'••'•♦, "t f Ktw' f. ! -.'ham- ifos-, to Intonation «mc Id- > 

;t ...f. .-routed , wvl + 'f ,...,! ...pyr.ip.t s"..tue t«n ,.,<,», th. 

•.Mversai •,,pyr..,.,t ..,w-«t ...... !* I*.- ."'P '« pe-v,ad. iq nany 

nations t* rcU« import duty oaw.-rs to l.,U<. md oth-r optional materials, 
j, «ell as some scent. fk instructs, twuo*. the b.-iiut. Mortice and 
\a.roD. Aqre.Mi,e..ts. Senator Rur*. t Dole, h. remarks appearing in the 
Congressional Record for Uer.ember 14. I'W.J, stated that "the provisions of .the 
tfnrobl Protocol benefit particularly *ort».y groups, not only in this country, 
out in all <ountr.es that become s.gnatories to It." Tnrough its UNISISf and 
general tnfo.matibn Programs. UNESCO ha-. systemat ical ly pursued the qoals of 
Universal *.bliographic Control (UBC) and Universal Availability of Pub mo- 
tions (UAP). ?he announced objective of the DAP program is 

The «.dest possible ' availability of puDlish.-d 
awterial... to intending users, wherever and 
whenever they need U. as an essential element 1o 
economic, social, technological, educational and 
personal development. « 
. (Maurice Line and Stephen V.c.kers, ""JJ!*^! 
) Availability of Publications i'JAPj^. MunicW: K.G. 
Taur, 1981. p. VST *" " « 
Time -ill not permit me to "dn ,u,t.<.- to the many real oast and Current 
positive- achievements of Jtt<C<J \n creating a world climate that supports, 
facilitates and encourages th. fa ..f »v.,nt.a1 scientific KM technical data 
across national boundaries. I do -ant to *ave ffie .ubtommittee members a-are. 
homever. that even in the information sector, -.ere of late UVSCu has properly 
been the object ot both deep umu-m and v-w -rll-^ard harsh criticism 
fru* the U.S. and other western nations, there is also a substantial record of 
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positive accomplishment that Is of critical importance to the u.n. information 

I 

and scientific co«nunities--as will as to thp pubtishmq industry-,, record in 
which th- U.S. can Jdstlfiaaly take «en,ine pride as a UNlSfO member state. 

Kecogei/inq that UNESCO is both a vital wcnamsm for world science 
information flow and a critical arena to.- toe formulation of policies, norms, 
standards «nd International agreements In the Inf oration area, the Ame^can 
Library Association on January 11. 1984 expressed its concern at the prospect 
of United States withdrawal from UNtSf.O. A copy of tnat resolution Is 
appended to my statement, in It. the Association calls on the Secretary of 
State and the Director General of UKtSCO to Initiate discussions that will 
lead to resolution of outstanding differences before December 31, 1984. Today 
.we remain deeply troubled that no protess yet Appears to have been initiated 
hy the State Department co pursue such negotiations. And time Is running out: 

rhere are serious problems with UNfcSCO that need to be resolved. As a 
"ember 0 f the U.S. National Commission for IMSCO, I am keenly aware of many 
of those problems. But while there is conflict at the political level, the 
fact remains that, even in the information sector, which has been the most 
controversial, the Department of state in a report to' the Congress on February • 
>4. mi. certified that UNESCO -has debated out has not Implemented policies 
or procedures of an anti-free press nature." What IINFSOi has done In the 
Information field, at the op.r.t.onal level, is to. develop and implement 
successful, non-pol.t.ci/ed. practical p**r«r< of cooperation and development 
that are vital to U.S. interests and for which no workable alternatives exist. 

Experience makes ft abundantly clear, for example, that International 
rooyrlght can.*, t* be effectively negotiated „n a bilateral basis. At ris« here 
Is future access by the M.S. library, sclenf.fi, and tffrnical < ^nitiesjro 




^^^BpRo^fit at u ^e^', and journal ■ i<«ported from overseas and access t<- 
''^ <r WSHfffiP r ' > ^ ' f u ft<tt * E' ise r . of gr.«pwinq si Qii it uance tn the rese.irvn 
* .a t&lqttt » tY*tyv«t^ IV s< '#5 *■ $*3< r l* tfiJf ■/•ftfir'r*' pr»t**(tiin in other countries of 
' J^W^Me^i*. Pm« U't ttt'U f .t !tt - !/✓ Amr* Kan authors. In !W.' f M.S. 

.»Ao* fiUit^tV «Vtyio* viipi.titn ,i't I tt'trnicai and professional cateqory aJow, 
^ .eprtsAnied do^'di *jlue of uv#»r $1 1H,UtiO,o00/ UNESCO is d critical forum 
* t-it :hp«dt»uat^> t«oit wiii flHitf"*mifit' ft,turf mf "(-national copyriqht policy. We 



d£h? njit\ iV «J^«»n t JHir sntves from that f <>r iw, 

4 ■ • V V 

Tl*e rlwt'Vf even qreater *ith respect to policies that will increasingly 
govern' t*e s Vhw of scientific and technical data in electronic form across 
nat ional.£>oundar ies. <lust as future scientific* progress in the United States 
requires continued access to both primary data and research results compi led 
in other countries, so too, important economic interests are threatened if the 
U.S. computer and inf or<&at ton industries are restricted In their access to 
foreign markets. Again it seemv to me essential that the U.S. voice continue 
to be heard in UNESCO debates that, under the rubric of a "New World 
Information Order." *>fght, withtMit our presence, result in adoption of norms 
and standards incompatible with U.S. computer and telecommunTbat ions hardwire 
and software. >*i$Ur continued effective participation, for e*ao^!e, in the 
MMfSCf) 'tener^t fofirmatifm :'ro»jram, is generally acknowledged to have 

D**en htqhly s i qn If kant in atdinrj !e,s d*>v»*-oped nations to acquire and use 
"H^der" et^rtr/inif inf nrmat int% fp* hn<»l<»^y, i ; essential in this respect. 

As an educator , i must also emphasis the important umtribi.it ion made^by 
those UNESCO programs thit enable students from less developed nations to 
t>»o Su»* advanced study atoiC research in American universities. At the 
University of Pittsburgh 1 ast yf Sf a lone, twenty students from Third Worjd 
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i..untri|.. *ere suppnr^d hy M^u) funds in aj^ed^ studies jn many 
disciplines. A*ong the* is a doc tor ^.student in wy^^fe*} fr'Ji Morocco, 
whose research promts* to h*ve .1 majo$jv^t 0^^utur*f training of 
Mifurn..itu«i. scientists j'fur tgc entire pk^itn African region. These UNESCO 
fellowship programs, wfrich supported raore 'than three hundred in t Rational 
-tstudents^m ^U.S. universities last year, create loog-^erm^rel atio^ips that 
are vital in linking U.S. researchers to tneir counterparts overseas. 

For ail of these reasons, as the A^can L i^a^Ass^iat ion ' s representa- 
tive to tne U.S. National Com*iss ion" for.itflrf^, I*fe$iftg the overselling 
majority of Commissioners who voted last December to advise the Department of 
State not to recotwiemj . that the U.S. withdraw front UNESCO. I urge the 
Congress tu recogni/e fully how much of importance to the American sttentlfic, 
library, publishing ami information toswunities will be threatened if our 
differences with UNt SlO are not speedily resolved. To implement our announced 
intention to withdraw frtm WtSCO would isolate the U.S. scientific qotomynity, 
would result in a decline in the leadership position tne U.S. now holds in 
international science and would encourage further politicization of IMSCJ In 



ways potentially very damaging to U.S. commercial, academic 
interests. 



and 'research 
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nWlNUU UHin.3' STATCS HBHUU<SHIP Iti UWSCS) 
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ttlEfllrAS, 



tho United States was a founding raemU*r of tlie United 
ttduoational. Scientific and Cultural Organization* and 



itions 



of\**>I lea 



Uf*2JCL>' s prxyjr*5ns ar« vital to tho n turn itionui fk>w of \>ubl teat ions 
iiol information, tu universal ElJhlioijruiJhiCiil Cmtrol, to iittir- 
nutionul ajf^yrtMlit , to Uu wurioVidc |#ex*t*itUi« of Uju*s, I ii*4ir iu», 
publishim? and literacy; and 

tho Anerioan Mhrary'Association has boon a longstanding master of 
tho United States National OoflfeissJ.on for 11&£C0; and 

MiEHEAS, A1A has a etronti and continuing cono a m for the issues or preea 
f reoJcies which are addressed in tl» l#&90O foruo; and 

wilfcKCAS, the United States National Oowueeion Cor 1X8300, on the basis 
of an extensive study of the views of the American Library 
Association and other U\S. non^cjoMsrranental organisations quali- 
f led to evaluate the UNESCO program, affirmed on Dooswbar I6 r 1983, 
• that continued 4/nl ted States meejaarship in UHESOO is in the 

national interest; _ " ' 

IIUKtlUtt iSL IT WSOLVH), that the American Library Association doubly i mjrots 
the doc is tun of thu President of Uu united StaUy, on rooosaendation 
of tho Secretary of State, to issue notice of the intent i<m of 
tin* unit**! ScKum UxwiUiirow fruw raLifAxtrtiMp In WSSaCT) of foctivo 
DtieowUr Jl, 1984; oty 

lit: IT ruifilifcft KttSOLVHJ, tJvit tie Anerioon UL^uy Association calls uonn the 
ifcjcrotury of Stau. ontf tiv* • uirocUir-O'ncf at o f Uh&SCU to initiate 
firmf*, various iinti- i>roduc l ivt> im< jut i.it ionr loading to tbnrilv and 
i^it* ;toctury tt'KiiJuLiun of c!i f fiTL-nco*; in or<tar to preserve tin* n*«ny 
fuaif'tvo txjrar'itn «>f ootil inuinrj 11.5. f#r fcicijxition in UNUSCXrt oul 

IT f-^UKTil mt KttSOLVW), Lhot'oupuss uf tius reeultit A on be transmitted iu the 
foscuent of tii* Uiited States, tlx* Secr'-tory u/ ?tnte anc! tiie 
D i i ecu tt-< ;«nera 1 of 13*&jCU and other af«*upr Ubo bodies. 




ftjijf'ttti l#y th»« Uau*:i i uf tin 
American Lilrary As.'*xint Um 
tt'iHhir»jUm, I). C. 
Jattiiry 11, i<*»4 
(Ctjuncvl Ujrumw.t *?\\ 
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UNESCO withdrawal is a bad idea 



ft m «re*ic ihM W(Ouim V- 
Un'n e*a**K*4*i*m of lb© II S 
frttfeoV***! fnwt UV U**<cd f*0 
bono fcdV*<*o*jl SrtMUfic oad 
Cultural Or f oe<<»(io«*l 

taus«ted with ibf ic j! of (be U S 
Neue«ef Co"" ti . ttio* fef 
UW^^CO r* T»mc*y *o»e Oot 
*tf UlSr *CX> Dec I? • 

At ti4 Die (6 mrvtMTi, (be 
roro#n**vaa <con*f*'»<d of 199 
Am«ftcjirt op fx* rued by (fe* tec 
rcury of Stjte ood ter vntc wtlh 
oof caatpemjlion #» m ooVtfOry 
bed* (o t^e fetrrnmeM 0* 
UNESCO retrd fev-M 

9vr/wtVcfnunf mirgm tft*( COO 
doord US m^mbff »A»p i* 

UNESCO l» id tfc* OOtKritjf 

tutor***" t 

Tbe c*<mn***'0« rwcM (ki» 

(.hMujI tftfdyN* the view* 

u*4e m/bo'h-' * *rg to, 
lotiom of U"S* M O «*d it> pt» ' 

gathered Cf"«j<* Jt d<vrrvr tt 
(fee Lr*€V<* of Won^n Vo«v, *# 
(fee Umtrd SO««n Ifer Njtioo«i( 
tfiWJt(p r'eo>f Jiieo jod lfce 
iiotijl A< Jd<**«y St-ieo***, 
whtie (i-^nte^ UN* MV* etuA 
jor AMiromin^, m *arrw %tttn 4I 
jrri^MTCfr vn^nimov* ,fl CO" 
cl»din^k»t »R4l •» ta (fee ajr.on 
*! UHftfK if PiX J 0%ffhfH»(H?0. 

bat * jtMitfitrfHrc W <{ejfit.in*c 
c^pj^wort of (He U * pmrtcf m 

Pttfefiifefl A«ao*«*i tu> 1* JtH 
tfejt "US «MH<frj« »l Oo*« 

cflcwrjfe greater ^t<tv<ly by 
{&Mti+f*» (fa*t*nM*iti\ wfe**fc 

press freedom both orfrrojlto* 
«4ly #6fi*e»t»'jMy " 

TO »vt W» J «« ffojrr UN» Vif^l 

* *H mutton* I for mth deprive* (fee 

AffiffMM MlWt<K Mid atT A 

deirxc fommtmu** of cwei^t* 
eA*er\(<«> to tfee m*f\c**ivl <o* 
4*ct oi rrtrtrth W «cfeoi^r%^*^ 
To MMjrti UiM tsutttoi&f 
ro^( rffiM live j(irrfKi(ivr« (O 

IJMt V <l » »/1 fc- ((.iKjiDMKk 
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Mr. Wamsrkn. Thank you very much. Dr. Galvin. for that direct 
statement. I think that the weight that those factors deserve rings 
clear 

Could 1 recognize Mr. Brown for any thoughts, comments? 
Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

l)r (Ialvin, I think that your testimony is? of particular signifi- 
cance hecause the arena which seems to — the arena policy which 
seems to have, caused this country the most difficulty and probably 
was a precipitating factor in the decision to possibly withdraw from 
Uhesco was not the cooperative scientific programs or probably 
even the high ratio of overhead costs, but was the involvement of 
Unesco in the New World information order debate and the whole 
'question of policy involved in that debate, and you have spoken di- 
rectly to that issue. 

I am very deeply concerned about this for a number of reasons, 
including our own economic role in world markets involving infor- 
mation products and another committee of this Congress, the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee* has issued a number of reports 
criticizing the U.S. lack of an integrated policy for dealing in this 
area, and in fact, legislation seeking to remedy this through the 
creation of high-level. Cabinet-level task force has actually moved 
forward in the Congress, although it is not yet passed. 

And in that line, concerning ourselves with the economic impact 
of this withdrawal, f wonder if you could comment as to, for exam- 
ple, what would he the position of the 'United States in world mar- 
kets' for things such as software, data bases, development of com- 
puter networks and other things of thnt sort if we saw internation- 
al standards being developed which favored foreign information in- 
dustries? 

Mr. (lAi.vtN Well, that is, as you well know, Mf. Brown, because 
you have been instrumental in bringing the size* of that sector of 
the economy to the -attrition of your colleagues in the Congress, 
that is a very large and rapidly growing market. The most recent 
data that come to mind are a couple of years old, but the world 
informatiou industry, in terms of computers and related technol- 
ogies, has been characterized as a $<>0 billion annual industry, of 
which the United States market share is*$49 billion. That is a very 
substantial »rea. indeed. - 

And I 'think that you are well aware that other nations are eager 
to claim a* larger share of that marketplace; that we face increas- 
ingly fntense competition from other nations in the hardware and 
software fields; and that, indeed, not to have a strong presence in 
any arena where normative standards are toeing formulated that 
con hi result in US information products being incompatible with 
standards in place elsewhere in the world would. I think, constitute 
a grave risk, nc it only, by the way. to important commercial inter- 
ests, but tn the interests of worldwide science and scholarship be 
cause it is simply essential that information networks in the sever-, 
al nations .of the world that ar^becoming increasingly important 
in resr.m h 1m* inlet connect able* Vith information, networks and 
data bases here in pur own country 

So I think then* is a J think there are very iui|M>rtnut consider 
at ions, both commercial and scholarly that are placed at risk and it 
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is for this reason that I feel very stronglv that we must have a 
strong continuing presence in those forums. 

Mr. Brown. Dr Galvin.Dr Nierenberg, for whom I have very 
high respect indicated, and I think quite correctly. <that for a 

* •number of the different scientific programs which are now under 
the sponsorship of Unesco. there were alternative institutional ar- 
rangements. 

Now. I suspect there may be some also in the information field I 
am not at all acquainted with the details bf this, but is— do you feel 
that there are international institutional arrangements for stand- 
ard-setting and other types of cooperation in the information field 

* here'' adequately replace the role which Unesco is* playing 

Mr Gai.vin. I would doubt that there are at the present time. 
Mr Brown If so I am not aware of them. I think that it is difficult 
to identify another forum that has quite the breadth of Unesco in 
t hese discussions. 

Mr Brown. You mentioned that we ape talking here in terms of 
international commerce of a possible $«0-bi 1 lion-a-year market. 
Would you indicate whether or not you feel that this country and 
its industry involved in this field could conceivably face losses that 
might be the equivalent of our $50 million participation in Urresco"' 

Mr. Gai.vin. I suspect quite easily so. yes; sir. 

Mr. Brown. (letting on to the field of 

M u W 0 A " ;RI<N Wou,d th< ' ^ntleman yield just to clarily^he 

numbers.' We are talking about $50 million 

Mr. Gai.vin. Yes. 

J! r ' Wa,<:rkn |continuing|. As compared to a market of 

, 'Mr. Brown. $li0 billion^ J 

turn - ^ A, ' VIN m binion Estimated world market in the informa- 

Mr Brown. Which the United States currently has the predomi- 
nant snare 
Mr Gai.vin. Yes 

Mr. Bhown (continuing). Because of its. of course, its technical 
superiority, as well as its participation in the standard-setting and 
ducers ' S W ' m ' n thi ' S nu,rk<Jt up to U S Providers. U.S. pro- 
Mr Wai,<;kfn And the French and other computer producers 
are not exactly ready to leave Unesco. is that right 7 

Mr. Brown I don't want to appear too biased in my view, but I 
suspect the French, the; 'Japanese, the Germans anf, number of 
others would leap into the breach here 1 

On the question of .of the IIS. library and archival comniunitv 
hi general, is then- any other forum in which this community could 
continue to actively participate in international activities in the ab- 
sence of u Unesco f stonework'' 

Mr Gai.vin Well there are two other organizations that come 
immediately to mind, both of which, by the wav.. receive substan- 
tial financial support from Unesco. and* they are the International 
rf-rlerafion <»f Library Associations and Institutions and the Inter 
national fede,ation 4or Documentation And Unesco, through its 
general information p»»gram. provides support to very important 
international information development activities of both of those 
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organizations, and then* is substantial C.S. participation in both of 
those organizations. . ,>v 

However, the— I would stress, the key role of the Unesco general 
information program in coordinating these multinational and 
international ventures. The United States has a very effective na- 
tional committee, the U.S. national committee for the Unesco gen- 
eral information program that is very closely linked to the develop- 
ment of priorities in the general information program and it is, ot 
course, that linkage that would be lost if we were no longer mem- 
bers of Unesco. • " . _ 

Mr Brown. Dr. Gaivin, moving on to another area briefly, you 
have commented already, the vast difficulties with regard to devet* 
opirtg the— or maintaining the international copyright structure it 
we had to revert to bilateral negotiations and I assume this would 
apply to certain other areas. One that comes to my mind is the 
going debate over trans-border data flows and the impact that this 
would have on the U.S. international networking systems in the 
event that an international legal fjpmework was developed which 
would put undue burdens in this area. , 

The impact of such burdens would fall primarily on the United 
Suites at this time; would It not? 

Mr. (Iai.vin. I would say so, yes, sir. 

Mr Brown. You have also mentioned that despite the large 
amount of rhetoric flowing out of the U N. dealing with this sub- 
ject and others under this general rubric of a new world interna- 
tional order that that seems to be directed more at getting our at- 
tention rather than any specific actions. 

If I may coin a phrase, it is more bark than bite at this point, so 
that we really haven't been seriously injured by the debate; we 
have just been worried a little bit that they are getting out of our 

control. ... u 

Mf (Ialvin Well, I think there are very legitimate concerns be- 
cause while the objective of achieving worldwide equality of access 
to information is a very noble objective that I think all reasonable 
people would support, some of the means proposed by the develop- 
ing nations for achieving a different balance in the distribution ot 
information resources are means that would not be acceptable to 
the United States and that are perceived as constituting potentially 
serious challenges to American principles of press/freedom, for ex- 

,U But I would point out for the record that inder the Beard 
amendment, the Department of State was obliged to certify to the 
Congress in February 1983 that Unesco was not currently engaged 
in anv programs that were contrary to American principles of 
press Ireedom or a threat to those principles, and the Department 
of State did indeed so certify just 1 year ago To my- knowledge. 
Unesco has not initiated any new programs or activities in this 
area during the intervening period of time. 

So I think it is the problem of trying to balance on the one hand 
;i verv disturbing outpouring of rhetoric which is of great and le- 
gitimate concern against a series of programs at the operational 
level lik»- copyright that have. I think, proven themselves to be val- 
uable and useful and that is always a difficult kind of balance to 
achieve. I think 



i r m t Wf,, ; JU ? aS " SOrt of an tf itoria! comment. Dr. 
" f jrom the beginning of this cJSitry. we have always 

cafedth Llh 7'?^ th . at th *t m«£age need ^ to be communi- 
ir ™. !n S .° f t ^ J 8 Z2 tem ? of ^formation, including electron- 
f tt?l,H n f, lHK,k f I and ''braries and publishing and other things 
'7 ^ r, t U w < mltJ to w that when we inhibit our opportu- 
nity to participate in the major .in ternatiorfal institutional arrange- 
ment* for enhancing that free- flow of information, we are hurt Si 
our own ability to influence the rest of the world nurung 

WdbiaT C ° mment ° n that if > oU wisn - 11 happens to be my per- 

my M own A - V,N We "' ^ LS 8 P^'P 1 ' 0 " that 1 f '»d very much like 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. I havt' no further questions. Mr. Chair- 
rrui n , 

Mr. Waixirkn Thank you. Mr. Brown. 

I wanted to at least ask you to elaborate on the ide# that an 
m erna ional copyright can't really be effectively negXed n " 
b lateral basis, or on a bilateral basis. Can youljust ex wind on hat 
iitLlu.e!;' * Ht American P« bfi «hlMfook for pro! 

Mr. Calvin. Indeed. - 

Ji^Uf'S? ,tor ; t J nuin «!- l fright trough an international ' 
system and there is the possibility that if we are not participating 
J-MiiM . in ternational copyright, that countries around the world 
could simply rum the value of American publications by-by not 
respecting copyright. 3 y 

•,Ve£ l / r f .^hhcations particularly in scientific and technical 
art as. are n very high demand, especially in the less-developed 
muntr.es. INraey and unauthorized reproduction of U.S. copvrS 
« works is a growing problem worldwide and Unesco and the Uni- 
vers., opynght (invention have been an extraordinarily impor- 
tant mechanism (or our representing the views of the U.S publish 
pr»Cs mUmfv i,nd {h< " K'itimate rights of U.S. author* and pm 

I think that exjHTience has indicated, and indeed. I note that the 
*.par rnent of State in the Unesco f K)licy review, on page HK the 
fVpartment of State characterizes bilateral arrangements in the 
copyright held as impractical. It is simply not feasible to deal on a 
>neV«ne has.s with the |«1 nations of the world that are nwnt 
L?Vf l ^T SC r'- att<,,l, P t,n « to negotiate and then administer a dif- 
ferent kind of agn-ement with each and that is why it is - expert 
••me would mdi.a.e that »he mult, lateral approach is the only 

I 'night sav the same is true with resect to the KloreneV. Beirut 
and Na.rob, protocols and the lowering of tariff barriers to the 
■mpor ol Mlucalional materials. Once again, the importance of a 
consistent pn,„. rn among all of the signatories to those prot.x'ols 
v^iir; l!,, *"»Pt»>« <i<-nl with a laddering arrav of mdV 
vidu.ili/ed arraru-ement-. on a muntrv by -country basis 

h-.vml' ,a tlM T IT l,w !.| l f ,h,,,k tiH ' rV ,S """" v » ,l ie in 

having the moral force of Cnes<o f„ s, lpfw , r , United States the of 
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forte of the United States and the other Western countries to con- 
trol unauthorized reproduction of copyrighted materials for profit 
in other countries. 

* I would not minimize the importance of Unesco s identifying 
itself with that activity. 1 think it is helpful. 

Mr. Waix;ren. To the degree that you have been involved in this, 
do you feel that— that the judgments that have been made by the 
Department of State about the value or the lack of loss in leaving 
Unesco— did they try to take into account what essentially is not 
the— the direct loss, but the reverse side of the coin in a very indi- 
rect fashion, but a very potentially damaging and possible fashion? 

Mr. Galvin. Well, it is my personal view that the weight of the 
evidence gathered by the Department of State, as I have seen it re- 
flected in the February 1984 policy review, would lead me to quite 
a different conclusion than it led the Department of State. I realize 
we— that the State Department approaches these matters jrom a 
somewhat different point of view. 

Mr. Walgren. Would they have attempted to specifically deal 
with -with factors such as the — such as increasing violation of 
copyright and even computer loss on an international basis if 
standards were written against United States' equipment? 

Mr. Galvin. I think the policy review does sketch out rather 
faithfutly the economic implications in the area of copyright. In the 
case of trans-border data flow, I think that is an area that has not 
been adequately addressed in the State Department review. 

Mr. Walgren. I see. Well, I cut you off from an answer you were 
sort of midflight from or to, did you want to finish that thought? 

Mr. Galvin. No; I don't think you did. 

Mr. Walgren I— I am sorry; I thought I interrupted you. 

Mr. Galvin. No. 

Mr Walgren. Well, we appreciate very much your testimony 
and— and should let it stand without lots of other congressional 
comments because it stands very powerfully on its own— on the 
corner of its own four pages^or four corners— on the strength of 
the four corners of the page So thank you very much for such 
direct testimony. I think K is very helpful to the— to the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Galvin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr Walgren I want to introduce in the record— for the record, 
statements from the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and testimony on behalf of Dr. A.K. Solomon, professor of 
biophysics at Harvard Medical Student— School These presenta- 
tions will be included in the record Vithout objection. 

(The statements of the American ATSHK-iaTion for the Advancement 
of Science and of Dr. Solomon follow:! 
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American Association 

— > *• • 

for the Advatuement of Science 

I 7 r • MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE. MW. WASHINGTON. O C SOISI 

H«:oh 1J, 198*. 



The Honorable James H. Scheuer 
Chalraap, Subcommittee on nat- 
ural Resources, Agriculture 
'Research and Environment 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 2051S 



The Honorable Doug tfalgren 
Chair Ban, Subcommittee on 
Science, Research and Technology 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. ^0S15 



Dear J las 



Dear Doug: 



I have received the press release announcing your Joint hearing on the 
potential Impact on both International scientific cooperation and American 
science of a U.S. withdrawal from UNESCO, we have several comment a to 
offer, although this letter by no Means constitutes a full AAAS esaalnation»v 
of the withdrawal Impact issue. 

Ve have considered the matter in quite a general way, as you can see 
fro* the attached correspondence. The AAAS was asked by The United States 
National Commission for UHE5C0 to contribute views to a reassessment of U.S. 
participation In UNESCO, tn our reply we noted areas of our own internat- 
ional involvement in sc fence and technology topics and efforts relevant to 
tfNWQ. Additionally: 

(1> AAAS supported the conduct of the policy review of UNESCO partici- 
pation by the U.S. and urged 1 the Interagency task force to wake specific 
recommendations to strengthen the U.S. voice in UNESCO affairs. 

(?) f t eipressed my own view that the U.S. should continue and enhance 
Its active participation in UNESCO affairs. 

t 

In reviewing your witness list I note the presence of only one Admini- 
stration witness. I would hope that Secretary Newel 1 will be in a position 
to respond to questions about how the lop act tof a (J.", withdrawal • has been 
assessed by other federal agencies having International scVence and techno- 
logy programs (e.g. NSf , the Department of Agriculture, NASA, etc.). Wore 
specifically, it would seem to be quite Important that a well-defined plan 
be available as to what agencies would undertake efforts currently accom- 
plished through U.S. partiolpation In UNESCO, Such a plan should embrace 
both program and budget considerations. 

The Science «nd Technology Commit toe is to be cotmaended for focusing 
attention on this very Important element of International science and 
technology — both In t*rms of the international community'* interests 
and thnf* r,t »hA t|n f ted States. 

Tf ->*- m<tf tt*» >*f further ass 1st t»nc» t pl^HS* dn f *»l me know. 



"ifi'»er«»I f # 



Witt!** D. Car*y 
Eierutive Officer 
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A nit nam Association 

for //v Advancement of Science 



I 7 7 A MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, NW WASHINGTON. O . C . *J * 

October 18. 1^83 



Dr. James B. Koljf rnun 
faun 

/The|L'nic*d Scares Nat tonal 
^ cjnsnission for UNESCO 

Department of Scare 

10L5 20ch Street. N.W.. Suite^lO 
, Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Dr. Holderman: 



Thank you for your letter of August 25, 1983 concerning an assessment 
of ti.S* panu ipitiuA it\ ONESCO. In response to your request, I should . 
like to comment on AAAS relations with UNESCO end our perceptions of the S 
importance of the work UNESCO is doing, • V 



i 



AAA5 is fieeply Concerned j^i^r*iftternac ioaai affairs tn the Western 
Hemisphere .and throughout the world. One AAAS Committee, that on Scientific 
Freedom and Responsibility, concerns itself with Ch« status and working 
environment of scientists worldwide. It seeks to-easlntain -freedom of travel, 
open correspondence , easy exchange of scientific data and publications* 
and the other requisites for the conduct of scientific research. Ties to 
UNESCO projects and mechanisms are especially important to this area of 
concern. 

The Association conducts ©any symposia and conferences on science and 
international affairs including those focussing OR concerns Over grobal 
environmental issues and global climate change as impacted by human activities. 
Ac.ess Cj 't::T.SC0 channel* and people is of great value in' these toj. t i at ive* . 
vtiL->\ 4ppi/ scholarly and scientific advances to consideration of policv 
is*j*s. Thp eifeaar looal goals of UNESCO are also closelv paralle) to Chose 
of the AAA.) programs in public understanding of science, and affiliation ^ 
with vNSjC'J enhances coorainace efforts by the two organ i rat ions . 

Other area* oi AAAS e<.t i-j»C let relevant to UNESCO activities include: 

1. The Consortium of AffiIiaO.es for International programs i 

2, Internet u, a f*'f#rari^n involving representat I ves - of siine Western 
Hemisphere i4fi"rts - Mt p-ibttshes a journal and arranges conferences 
and symposia for all kimis nt mut ua I. sc ient i f ic concerns of the* 
Western H*mi spb*» re ; 
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J* l/ntted Nations conferences. The Association has been a c M ve in * 
^nrr-V 0 ?^'^" l " :* C ^ C r#J " tnvol ^"8 »«h areas as science 
sen^n. H 8Y , -€ ^ lo f ,,t «- P * c ^< Bas in " s t ud ie» , renfcc, satellite 
Rising, and international arid lands teseacch among otfters. 

MAS Supports the conduct of the doUcv revt#u of Lwcrn * . 
Ch<? l< S pviM.y review oj WNE5CQ participation bv 

Mv own vi.v U that the U.S. shoot'd continue and tnhance Us active 

L i'rA^" ° f ^ ChC ^ci.ti^ rep re s?nc at ive to 

UKESCO, ts m|H Ance with the vi.w, •«pr.fc.4 i >n this letter. 



Please^ 



»w if> I can be of further assistance. 

SlWerety yours. 



William 0. Carey 
Ejcecuc tve Officer 
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£jf**ti*W by Act «f C*«fT*w fuiy KT i 946 

THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 

*l)epjrtmenC Slatr. l6l5 20th Stirrt^V * . >uitc 410 
^^hitHrton. D. C. 20036 

Auqust 25, 1983 JOB 2 9 



/ 

4 



Mr. William D. Carey. 
Executive Oftficer * 
American Association for the 

Advancement of Science (AAAS) 
1776 Massachusetts Avenue, N*W. 
Washington* D.C. 20036 



Dear Mr- Carey: 

As part of an in-depth review, pie State Department has ' 
asked the 0.S, National Commission for UNESCO to. contribute to 
a SJssessLnt of U.S. participation in UNESCO Copies of • 
Assistant Secretary NeWell's request and our interim reply arc 
enclosed for your information* 

To ensu^ that the State Deparflsent ^ a " /^-^^^d 
view of those organizations most concerns? with ^SCO, It wouia 
oe helpful If you could let us have your organization soon . 
stdered comnenia on .the issues to be addressed in th« «*«JjJJ tra 
tion's review. In R articml»r, where possifale, we "h^JJl™^ 
formal statement setting out the benefits from U.S Participation 
iVSnco enjoyed by your organization, as well as ^e Proble« 
and difficulties encountered In paling with JNESCO. ™£" u ^ 
gestions on how to improve the relationship will, of course, oe 



welcome . t 



The National Commission, a statutory advisory body appointed 

™r counts on m£ in our reorganization of the emission. 

If vour organization "is represented on the doamission, a 
copy of Sis letter is being sent to your representative . I am 
sure Se or she will be 'glad to help in preparing your WJg- J a 
are writing direct to your headquarters, however, to 'MiUtate 
a considered reply from your organization as a whole. Eacn 
tais-lSSr L^eing invited Beparately to submit personal 



comments . 



Your reply will be welcome as soon as possible and, 
in any case, no later than October 15, 1983. 



Your cooperation is much appreciated. 

Sincerely, 



/ James 

w < 



James B. Holderntan 
Chairman 
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T ^ m ^Z^J^J^ WT * ^ »teCDf«ITTEE ON SCIENCE, RESEARCH 

AND TECHNOLOGY AND THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATURAL REOWR^^Suf^LTtJ^L 

RESEARCH AND ENVIRONMENT 
Nerch 15, 1984 

given by Or. A. K, Soloeon, ProfMMr Eeeritus of Biophyeics 
Harvard Medical School 
♦ * 

I should lik. to ixprm my thM» for the opportunity to testify 
before the Joint Kwlng and to express to these extinguished — steers, of 
Congress my vim about UHUnJ States participation in UNESCO science. My 
Interest in UNESCO .tees fro* service as a eeaber of the United States 
delegation to the eeneral Conference end long involves*** with the pursuit 
of Aeerican scientific policies in UNESCfJL I have also had **eny years' 
experience working directly for UNESCO on projects of uftereet to tfe 
$ United States* 

* * t 

Let* mm start eith soee data taken free the reWt which the State I 
> Departeen* *az* to Congress on February 2*, 1033 (as Vogues ted in Public ' 

La* 97-241, sections lOS and tOvX This report points out that the educe- 
• * * Uort sectors account for 67* of UNESCO's prograe operations 

budget while coeeunications and the social sciences account 'for only 8X. 
The executive weMry of the report states explicitly that the -Highly 
controversial activities relate to a eirAity of UNESCO programs-. Thus 
the BX tail has been the 67T dog, l want to address prieertly the 

2BX of the total brogre* budget which is spent on science* though ey 

* 

roeawnts mi It have soee relevance to the 39X devoted to education. In 
dollar*, for the 1981 85 trienniue, *A9 million eas spent on science prog- 
rams froe the regular asse«ed prograe funds. In addition to the regular 
funds, %\vz melton eas obtained from extrebudgetary sources including UNDP 
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*Ad UNEP together with direct support lor selected UNESCO projects provided 
by tht ^bvorrMoonts of me m ber ttitM. 

Another quotation from the mm State Dept, report can bo used to put 
I ho relationship in more concrete teres. UNESCO contribution* which 

benefit t#W United State* wwunt to about 40X of the u^S. contribu- 

tion*. In other words, the economic N benefit to, the United State* im five 
times greater than the SX coot of, the controversial programs. In prepara- 
tion for ttt» decision on withdrawal from UNESCO, the State Dept. requested 

• at ■ 

the National Science Foundation to report on the state of UTelSCO science* 
The Foundation solicited opinion from a broad group of Federal agencies, 
as Kelt ae the National Academy of Science and concluded that the scienti- 
fic benefit* to the United States froe UNESCO participation outweighed the 
costs. The Natibrlal Science Foundation conclusion, which* is supported by 
the figures above, ^ indicates that United States witbdrewal froe UNESCO Is" 
not in the best ( inter ej»ta of the scientific coeeunity- V 

There has .been general concern about administrative costs of UNESCO 
and i share, this concern. In order to make an accurate assesseent of the 
problem, I have obtained the following figures froe the secretariat Of the 
science sector. The science budget for the 1984-63 bienniue i* mil- 
Uon. This is divided into »2flL5 million in direct program expenditures, 
ta4 million 'for staff .costs in the field away froe Paris and #19.7 million 
or 35* for headquarter* costs including, administration and staff travel- If 
% the extr ebudqetary handing bears the same proportion «9l7t> to the budgeta- 
ry funding in 1984 "-BO as it did in 1981 -85, there Mould be an additional 
♦toe million from these sources* of which the secretariat estimates that 
90X will he spent directly in the field, thus bringing the total program 




• 00#V t0 " H -«»»on. th. hmrndqumrtmy ataff tor. km. r«pon«lbl - 

Uty for *oli C ,ting th. .Ktr-budgrtary fund. 'on* wgwdtag thmm, th. 35X 
fipur. i. a„ ^wttut. „♦ hMdqu^, ad.im.traj* v. coota. " 

I-portant international ..pKt, or tet^tttw^rtwv^y *ctane» can only 
b. carrl.d *ith «ulttlatar-.l .upport both fro-, oov^r^t.l and 
""* n * ,nU1 •9*icfa«. In fi.lda auch oca**»gCphy and tht 
artancoa, UNESCO 1. y* r—poUtei. for th. lUttl.t^il go* 

tal intar.ct.ona, Mtuch ofton wry lWt«( St.t^ int areata} by giving 
msmmm *° d * t " th. Unlt«* Bt.taa Qov^^aot do~ 

not -nioy do— diplo-atic ration*. Th. .ajor non^v^antal intama- 
tt0nMl mCl " ntl " C *" projact. i. th. International Council of 

5C ' Wntl,,C 11C8U) -hich i. an aaaWiation of Intornational Uniona in 

" ClWOC " " Mch ** "•tha^.tlc, phy.icn, thaoi.try, biology, th. g«tfogic1 
K [" ,C " -nd " <*»*^J* "thmr .bale And wlM Kl^^ ' Th. national 
* t *~ r,ng b ° dl " to ICwC n.f fl0 y w * wrtl , butfrathar, a- fa, th. United 
Stat—, Notion.! Acadaai.a of SClonc^ ^O*^ arfLti.ta till taatify thi. 
-ftamoon about UNESCO aupport of , international program In biology and 
ot-anograpny, but I aWouW lik. to add km* budgetary information. Wbout 
SOX of th. UNESCO diract progr- «po«, i„ th. «ctor ar. derated 

to th. gooactanco*, hydrology, th. KOKiancM and th. win* .c*.nc.W. ThW 
—jor prograata aupportad by th»ao fund* ar« Man and th. Bioaphor. «Afl),V 
th. Intar rational Hydroloqic-l Prograo UW, th. Intargovarn^tal Oc.ano- 
qraphu. Co^aoion «0C) and th. International Ba^phy.ical Correlation 
rVograa, (IGCP,, th. amount to bo axp^d-d for th. 1984-83 bionniu. Inttea. 

»• * bot,t *»« aUUion. Th. UNESCO «ct-.tarlat aatia-taa that thi. 
"NEBCO ^pa^ditur. „,ll gona^at. appro-iaataly «TSOO «iilon*in direct 
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, a*p*ad»tura« by oHbr itittt for *ho4r o*n activitia* in thaaa prcxr*— 
and that approximately 20,000 aciontittta fro* all ovwr ttm world *U1 
participate ■ * 

ICSU. Nhicti mmkmm a largo contribution to tho nmoontial noti^varr*a*r- 
tal coaponant of all tha— program* rocarfvwo about 30X o« if financial 
* aupport fro* UNESCO- I mm concerned about Urn poaalble looo of 23X of tho 
ICSU aubvantion from* UNESCO although I hop. that aoeei alternative* arrange- 
ment* for direct Unit ad St* tan eupport of ICSU can be omd*. I ** mlao 
concerned about tho iabaianco in tho ICSU-UNESOJ p*rtner*t|ip ofter thai 
formal U^ted State* premenc* i* removmd from INESCO. ICSU ha* direct 
acce*« to tho moet di*t Inguiohed scienttwts, te^ld-wio*, and l*eZQCO hao 
relation* eith tha government* of both tha davolopod and tha developing 
n.ttoq^. It >• th. coupling of UWM two •pproachea, govwn—ntal and non- 
0avrn«mt.I. tfc th. .otutio* o* lnt.rn.fion.1, int-rdiaclplln^-y ^i^ti- _ 
4ic and3G^t«ologic«l probl— th-t ha. lad to th. adv.hc~ »" 
' ' program di-cu—ad -oov* UNESCO". accama to goOTnMnta 1. p^tlcul-rly 
V .tap^t** in nation. In which th. aclentific infra.tructur. !• .Ull ao / 
umterd.v»Iop«l that thar. la no natural axMi through th. »cienti«t-to- 
acnti.t rout.. In thaw »natanc~. th. ICBU-uMESCO parti-r^P provWa. 
a unique and .ffoctiv. —chJuam to br»ng th. tatonta o# lading -oanti.t. 
to baar on th. problo-a of th. developing nation.. 

Th. .xaapl. of thia coaptation with which I mm .oat *a«rtUar ia th. 
prqgra. for th. ICSU UNTSCO Distinguished F.llowahips In BciancB. ^ Thaw 
fellowship* ar. awertted to young aci.nti.ta of exceptional proi-la. "ho hav. 
•Ir—dy carried out distinguish^ post -doctor al atudle. in tnalr own coun- 
tries Tha f.lloWUp* ar. t arable ♦or one year In a rt-veloped country and 
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r " ,U1 " ~ Ur *~ • institution th.* . • ^ 

— UNESCO^ in w of w t*on ^ h«* ra ^ ^ 

UOn * ^ m *~ «- t*» p,^ „. cot ^ ^ ^ 

y~ ^ b *"° V ** «*■ -U for- «, .Uti bo* „ -^ut. 

•in d-vwioo^ countrlfm to ^ pMiUona| of ^ 

tH * lr r -*- ct »- «*-*r*~ Th. «*.nt^ to th. u*t^ St.t.. »«. th .t ^.t 

ScWiBt - C ^ out th«r ,tu^ to tloo . ^ 

III r.tum bo_ .ith . p^.«i.l ln *. dmmoormt ^ 

Dir.ct ^ to ^W.c v.X^ t J . bmnmHt to ^ ^ 

th °- teU{ ^V-*tu d ; ^ tl. UHit-^ St-t^. On.o,th.£o ^ 

Z '" bUn tlCk ^""^ - "~ **" h.v» hopes th.t th. 

— ■r^r*. ^ ^^ tlv# ^ controlUng ^ Za-bUn ^ ^ 

<~-t i^op on .^tcu.tur., productivity. H. i. «rUi^ . ^ 

^ * Ce, T k - d by th. UWv^lty of' T.X.. pr-.. On « ^ 

— UNESCO 300 .^ f-U«W^ p^ 1Iy to youngrf 
•Ci*«„t. .t an .t^e th.ir «*v.,op~nt. Th. S^t. D^t. ^ 
Point, out th.t -II ov„ *.„ o, t^. ..Uo.. „„_ t to th. 
St.t.* Frm ^ ttm (Jnitwrf Kin^ fa 1982 , th „ rBport ^ ^ lp3 
-I.--. to th. Unit«i Bt.t M ^ on Iv W _nt to th. Sovi.t Unibn. 

C our«^ -hirh l.,t u~*n y tor . _ ^ ^ ^ d 
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loped or leas developed coontrt#«. Typically, the mtaff cOMf from the 
dwvtoDid nations, primarily from' the Kntm nations and Scandinavia, and 
the students com from the developing countries In 1*82, there art 26^7 
students in training courm In the basic sciences, of tench, about 63X come 
from the developing nations. UNESCO sponsors soma BO of these coursas e»ach 
year, generally giving each ona a modes t amu^ subvention o* about 
•10,000, As a ruta the host country bears tna bulk of tna costs* usually 
Mora than 907L As in tha .fellowship program, tha importance of these, cour- 
mas to tha United Stat** Iters in tha interactions between the student and 
his mentors which lead to oromd promulgation of Was tern values and' estebli- 
mhment of close personal relations between United States scientists and 
their colic Agues in the developing world, ♦ 

) 

United States Oversight of UNES CO Scie nc e Program > 

In 1984, the UNESCO science budget should rum at a *28*8 million rate, 
* of ehich the United States contribution is *7-2 million. It is" my understa- 
nding that the/oversi^t of this expenditure lies primarily in the hands of 
a' junior officer in the I/O bureau of the State Dept. The officer has not 
had scientific training and can only devote half-time to science, since he ^ », 
is «lso responsible for education, In Paris, the LL S. Permanent Delegation 
to UNESCO includes the Science Attache, Dr. nanfred Czieslm, mho has been 
seconded from the National Science Foundation which supports the post. Dr. 
Cnesla is a trained scientist and is the only individual mith scientific 
training who exercises immediate over sicjht of the «7.2 million annual 

expenditure. Within the United States, the State Dept. can call upon the U. 

t 

„ 5- National Commission f or * UNESCO for advice. The Commission ha* several 
scientists tamony its members, including m representative of the National 
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Acadooy of Sctonco, but it«Mt« lnfroquantly and cm not provido day-to- 
day consultation. In provlouo yooro thoro hao boon o National Or ■dopy of 
Scianco oubcoooattoo on -Scionco In UNESCO" which «a« fundod by tho Natio- 
nal Scionco Foundation *nd providod advico to tno Stoto Dopt* «nd tno LL S. 
Motional Commfmioc Nnon roquootod. Ko«ow f funding hoo now boon toroi- 
notWd on* tno o uoco oa d ttoo hoo boon dlobondod* 

At tho Sonorol C on foronc o of UNESCO, *hjch ooota bJonnially, tno 

Unitod Stotoo io roprofcontod by ito dalouotion, *ppotntod by tho Prooidont. 

aV 

with tho odvico of tho Sonata. For ovor o docaoo, thoro hoo boon, o tradi- 
tion that Unitod St « too aclontlflc tatorooto woro roprooontod by o odolt- 
tiot ooobor of tho dologotlon, oppointod froo tho privoto ooctor. Tno 
doioootiono of othor ooobor otatoo aloo^contain ociantific roprooontativoo 
ahd ouch of tho ociantific btmlnooa of tho Conforonco io tranooctod, foroa- 
Uy ond inforoaUy, batwoon thooo ropr ooo n t ativoo. In thoro moo no* 

ociantiot on tho Unitod Stotoo datamation, oo thot tho oonior ociantiot 
roprooontlng tho Utitod Stotoo moo tho Scionco Attocho of tho Poroanont 
fflooion, 

m * 

Now Can Unitod Stat— Participotion in UNESCO Bo Otroiythot^U? 

Io tho oxocutlvo ouooory of tho U 8- UNESCO policy roviow, tho JJtato 
Dapt. pointo out that it J*m* boon diroctod by tho AooiidotraUon t£ 
Voaooort Aaoritan lojadbrohlp in oultilatoral affalro", and that failuro 
•4th UNESCO in thin rooaoct wao a contributory roooon for tno doclalon to 
wither o* from l**ZSCO. It io dooirablo to oxaalno, from m ociantific 
viewpoint, tho roaoono for thio failuro and than to put forward opocific 
aogoomtiono for otr o ng tl — d nq tho unitod Stotoo pooition, ohaufd tho' 
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d»cl«ion to MitMrAM tm mltmrm<L 

Bo.^Ho, — n I — • ""-J- •« th. U. S. N.U— 1 Co-l-io- 
for UNESCO, th. Scvt-t .UU«»1 Co-i~ioo Invited u* to -nd - d-Uo-tion 
to Hooco. to dtocuM .utuol intW~*o. I — «• o^tlfU: •* «• 

four d-tol-t-on thot -^t to f*>~~ mho—, th. Soviot d-to-tion 
... tod toy th- o-cond in coo— of . *h*r ror.i«n CWic —« - 
.ducotion, th. mMotor of Eduction ~t -th u. -nd ott-r Wgh 1~.I 
office, porticip.t^ in otJw di.eu..i«~- It i. .dtt.lv .P~c*v«. toot th.. 
USSR in.lu.oc- in th. -duction -Cta, of UNESCtf to «r~fr «-n th. 
Alteon tnfluonc-- Our ««p-rt-nc- in no~o. l«d. - to o.ltov- th.t th. 
..plonotiOn 1. that th. Sovlot «oWn-nt — i. pr«-~d to »or* .t 

th. pnoW«-. W. ^ fortunot. tt»t th. Un»t«d Bt.t^-i. otiU .troo, in 
M1W1C ^ ^t - cnnot «p-ct to ~intoin our potion in UNESCO unta.. th. 
Bt.t. Dapt- <or oo~oth~ d^ionot*. .^nc* i. pr^o to -ount - 



of fort c 



mtm mlth th. Unitod Stot.. position in *orld m^mnem. 



I„ th. cor* o* our Amnion m hooco^ it b-co- H*-™"* thot th. 

Bovi*. MC. - conc^-d —at th. i~ in th. IWEBCO budgot M - 

^ •ogpr.t*, thot on. — m of control^ th. ««-nditur«, in th. 

W ~- to inotitut. . p~ r~i~ -m~ - 

hy th. N.tion.1 Inotltuto. of HooltJi mnd th. NBF. 1 Sci-ntiflc ™— ^ 
propyl, or. .voU-tod hy . Jury of on. . r~~ -J «• ' 

d.tor.i.-d onth.^.-. — .U-C-. - ~.lu.t.d.oy «*. Jury. It *ould 
h. difficult to op.IV -uch . .y.« to - inUm-tion^ oro-d-otion 

^ch UNESCO .inc. th. jury ~HUd b. cho~n tnt-molionoJly 1r~ r«~~r- 
ntotiv. .ctonti.t. — -tort, in di*h~nt countri- «iQht vory. rurth^ 
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UNfSCO project* are «ffmpt fro* scientific rvwtrrh projects end 
standards mould be difficult to determine. Nonetheless it seees that the 
obstacle* could be ovecowrj the Soviet delegation was generally in favor 
of such a mechanise. 

About two years -go, UN£SCO established an AoVisory Coeeittaw on 

Science, Technology and Society, en international coaeittee of scientists 

% « 

4 to advise the UNESCO secretariat on scientific matters, the coeaittee was 

i * 

initially chaired by Or. Abdus Salae, the Pakistani Nobel laureate who is 
Director of the International Center for Theoretical Physics at Jneste. 
Other eeebers ^incinde Dr. M. G. ttenert, scientific adviser to the Bover- 
neent of India, Sir John Kendrew, also a Nobel laureate, who is the Presi- 
dent of ICSU ana Academician Yuri OVcMnnikov, Vice President of the USSR 
Acadeey of Science. I was one of two united States representative* and put 
iorwmr<$ again the suggestion of peer review. There was fire support froe 

eeny eeebers of the coeeittee, including Dr. OvchinhiJcov, and the proposal 

> * * 

has now been Incorporated in the 1VS4 UNESCO budget, albeit in a eooest 
for*m It should be strengthened and put into' effect as soon as feasible. 
Such a proposal has benefits for UNESCO since it would previa^ en indepen- 
dent appraisal that, if favorable, would provide convincing evidence about 

$ « 
the quality of a project and, if unfavorable, would provide an internatio- 
nally acceptable Veationale for discontinuance. In this case^ - as in many 
others, American leader snip is welcoee> and a broad consensus about sensible 
scientific proposals can often be attained. 

The State Dept. * Ekecutive Sueatary of UL S. Policy Review speaks to* 
the problee of UNESCO's hiring of Americans- United States representation 
in the science sector is reasonable, in view of the fact that we had 4een 
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promised an additional high level po^Uoft tt>2J once a suitable candidal 
could be found. In my view, the problem o* recruitment in the Kiwct 
•actor rests more on the AMfic«n inability to count "a suitable nxruit^nt 
prooram ratter than on UNESCO reluctance to provide sufficient post*. 
Science in £he Urn tad States ^intensely competitive and no first class 
scientist of j»y acquaintance would be prep et jej to leave hie research to 



cent' a, two year appoint /stmt at UNESCO* In general, preservation of a 
ed position would not pose a problem since two year leaves can often 
be %r anted. But two years sway ^rem active research would provide a hendl- 

t would to virtually impossible to overcome* If the candidate held a 
non-tenured position, his possibilities of reappointment would be* vanishin- 
ely small. This is not the, case in the Soviet Union where the onverneent 
can send a. scientist or a scientific administrator to * UNESCO with the 
promise of a- eecur^ position on his return to the Soviet Union, 

The pr oblee is exacerbated in the United States because the State 
Dept% whifch is charoed with recruitment, has no apparatus' for the purpose. 
The State Dept. does not appoint 'search committees for these positions, as 
universities do, nor ones it, as far as I know, advertise the positions in 
scientific journals. Furthermore the ion description does not eetch that of 
a rv«ff«rrh scientist but is related eore to scientific administration and 
science policy^ One way to find suitable young people and to enlist their 
interest m international science would be to create positions as appren- 
tice*, or aide*, in UNESCO, similar to tramuTO, positions in fhe U- &. 
Conor sss, on which this suggestion is modeled. 

r 



i 



Durinq the course of Mr- fT Bow's visit ,to Hmrvmrd and WT in July -03 
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w^l oratory ^wt rtfliw along thm UnM* with the Hotvm^I 
School of Education. Although no detailed iijun evolved, the converse tlonw 
proceeded along tho following line*. UNESCO would provide Junior level 
positions in %hm ooctoro of science end eeucation, eoeo to bo funded Ivy 
UNESCO and moo free Aaerican mutcm, Thm positions Mould bo tonooJo for 
on* year end would be fwrnlgnsd to 'attract oroouete etudonto in education, 
«=idnc^\ooUcy end science* eoeiMstretlon, either during their graduate 
training or-,#or a** poe*~e>**oral yoor. Tho School of Education would appoint 
too Mgh loyal eoeMnttees, ono in education and on* in eclence, who would 
ovorooo th» rocnifttoont process and bo raopo noiblo for tho final selection. 
Tho coot of ttwt prograo would bo relatively » oaall olnco it would only 
require suooo r t for the ^operations 'of tho ceearftte* and a relatively * oaall 



nuobor of Wor level positions. It waMMvo tho groat advantage, after 
few ywara of operation, of providing m calro of a^poriomod unit** Statoo 



young won and wooon etdtetue for* Jobo In thooo funds, not only in UNESCO 
but aloo in othor agancioo with interests in international science. 




Ono of tho un oapoctod byproducts of tho United Btatoa withdrawal Ire** 
UwESCO io • now fooling that ia abroad in Pari*. I understand that there im 
^ooprlt do corps and that aoobwra of the secrotariet are worfcfraj 
effectively in tho dftecherg* of their duties* Aloe there is 
In tho United State* about UNESCO- 1 dereeav there he* boon 
ooro inf oread diecuoelen about lAeZSCO in the poet thro* •oaths than in tho 
prior three voar*. Bn Paris, m groop af western nation*, ted by tho Dutch, 
hovw forood a'coasuttoe to pro** for important roforwa within UNESCO and I 
trust that tho United State* will ehero in this endeavor. The State Dept. 
im deploying increased staff to exaedne alternate oothotfs of providing the 
UWESCO ••^vices, and has aloe begun to st r engt h en its relations with aoa- 
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of tfw odontHfe: co— unity. Thuot -r-tovor fcappm, it im dMr thot 
ttw rote o* octenco In bit«Wtl«M> o««*ro hoo boon ■or* cteorly 
nind in thm Unltod Btotao. It to ay cu "'" ,t "' 
mtttetivo thot C ony—— " *** tJ ** *" * rr " n » ino *» 

«nt rov*~ of tho -no t K i HW"* .ctlvitteo of -Ul 

tOQOtnor nl iNd t» i ronoM*! o* Unttod Stotoo parttdeotten. 
oroodonod by ttw okotcioo «• now 90*00 tnrootf*. 
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- Mr Waixirkn. Well, that concludes the hearing for todav atadld 
want toagain thank the witness for such e^hteSng^nSf 
I Whereupon, at 5 p.m., the subcommittees were adjourned to re- 
convene subject to the call of the Chair ] «V«u™ea, w 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report If Halted In .cope because It facte, e*cluslvely on -the 
r..ctlooa of the eclentlflc comity to the 0.S. ded.loa to withdrew fro. 
OHESCO. In addition, the Infarct loo ueed to roeplle thl. report conelete 
prloerlly of the public reactions of eeleetlete to the declaim, the report 
1. not Meat to be e coeprehea.lv. ea.ly.1. of the Adnlnl.trstloo's decision 
to withdrew, nor of the significant political l.soe. Oilcb proapted chle 
de.cl.lon. Th, Adaloptr.tloa eanownced It will withdraw froa OHESCO because the 
^^^•J 0 "":*" - — « -ctleltlaa; it 1. a.tl-we.t.ra; It ha. exhibited ^. 
ware.tr.laed budg.t.ry .apaaaloa; .ad It he. ..rloo. aaaegeaeat problems. ^ ^ 

. . i I ^ gh ."" ,T V"*™—"* 1 aoogovaraaeotsl .cleat lot. hav. crit- 
icised UNESCO • .cl.ac. prograae, those that have take* reactive po.lt loo. 
lo pr int gen.r.lly oppo.. the Adalolstrstloo's decision to withdraw on .t.ted - 
Y/Zl ,\f !fi!?*" i-ternatloaal cooperative .cl.ac. will .wff.r. cited 
ed e.pecl.liy «rthwhtle .r. fowr UNESCO latera.tloa.1 epoper.tlv. .cieae. prolectr 
The., -re: the Intern.tloa.1 Hydro logic. 1 rrograa, the tea 1. the glo.ph.rf 

Sct!I»t;J^e riTir 1 . 0 - 1 £! l0 * ICal Co««l-"- •*» the Iat.ra.tl.a.1 

Oc.wogr.phlc Coaal..loa. The.e progr—a, which «re focweed oa Issue, of 
global lnport.nc.. promote and aopport the exchange of* Kfl.atl.t. ead lnfora.- 

. *" Jolnt> r « 8 " rch «*>"* ««t "t the world-, couatrl... OHESCO 

also conduct. . ho.t of activities de.igned to develop K l (M , Inf r..troct»r. 
la the developing couatrle.. Th. following have beea varloaely cited .. 
benefit, of USESOOJ. BCleoce ectlvltl*. to the Baited stete.t 

- access to d.t.baaaa accessary for .oleace and useful to Intelligence 
egeocie.i 

•cc... to reaearch lite, and per. on pel la other count rl%. with ublrh 
we «aI V «ln only Halted diplomatic relation.; 

w -v develop want of International me.rch .ad ec lance oetwork. and 
cocaaunjcat lona link.; 

- development of aarfcet. tor U.S. technology; 

- provision of "a«ad capital" for new International aclence org.nl sot Ion. ■ 

- co.t-gyi.rlQg of global project!; .ad ' 

- loproveoent of th. quality of ba.lc r.aa.rch. 

The President a- Id that the United State, alght r«atn In OHESCO if the aaencv 
overcame perceived .hortcoalng.. Thee, Include: depolltlclsiag It. d.llbera-^ 
tloa. improving oanagewant, .«| Meting "«,ro growth" bwdg.t target.. A O.S. 
t'l^l Ita wit^.w.! .otic. doe. not hinge on iaproveaont. in 

nl ••<*•«« activttie. -lorn-, bot rather on broader ia.ue. of UNEMXT aod 
0.1*. politics. Generally, the Department of Stat. ha. acknowledged toe goalitv 
and benefit, of UNESCO tcl.nct. However, eagge.tlou. have al.o beea wade for 
way. to laprov. UNESCO', .cieoc. prog raw., perhap. to fore.t.ll withdrawal. 
Heay scientist, agree that the problea. the Adalni. tratlon ld.ntlf led affect 
OHESCO sclenc. gut. at the .eae tlae . .owe h.ve charged that shortsighted 
O.S. Cov.rna.nt attitude, and action, regarding UNESCO haw. contributed 
to It. problea. In the aclence are.. They h.ve .ugge.ted inch additional 
r.fora. ..: 
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in 



- requirioVtha U.S. Government to clarify its tfoals for UNESCO and to 
decide whether both basic research and science for development ceo be 

giving more high-level sttentloe to the development of policy for 
UNESCO in the White House science office, end Increasing funding for 
mechsaieme In the Department of State, the U.S. Permanent Delegation to 
UNESCO the Hstional Acsdemy of Sciences (HAS) » and the. Nstionel Science 
Foundation (NSH to Monitor UNESCO science. Others have suggested shifting 
the locus of -policy guidance from the State Department to the h*SF or HAS; 

- Improving the euallty of UNESCO's ^etsff » including Its American 
personnel; and ** 

- undertaking efforts to 1 bp rove dlsseoi nation of Information 

Shout UNESCO. 

Host of the scientists who have reacted publicly to the decision to with- 
draw do not sgree with the State Department 1 s views that the United States 
could conduct effective International science by expanding Its bilateral 
science agreements or Increasing support for the International Council of 
Scientific Unions (1CS0) or other ■unilateral agencies. The Congress way 
wish to consider tsking sctlon to guide improvements in U.S. policy for UNESCO 
science activities or to design acceptsble programmatic alternatives to 
UNESCO's program. Governmental and nongovernmental scientists have con- 
vened groups to recommend sod wool tor Improvements in UNESCO and to advise 
the Government on options for future U.S. international science activities, 
should the United States withdraw from UNESCO. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

This report is limited la scope becauee if focuses exclusively otTtbe • 
published reactiODs of the scientific cmnsunity to the O.S. decision to withdraw 
from IWESCO. In addition, the Information used to compile this report consists 
primarily of the reactions of scientists who have taken public positions in ' 
reaction to the decision. The report does not purport to be a survey of scientific 
opinion, nor U it want to be •« comprehensive analysis of the Administration's 
decision to withdraw, nor of the significant politic* issues which proe^ted this 
decleion. The report describes: the rationale for the U.S. decision to withdraw 
fro. UNESCO; UNSSCO'e science and technology activities; scientists' reaction, 
to and criticise of the decision to withdraw; the policy inolicationa of 
withdrawal for science; and issues related to developing progra. alternatives tc 
UNESCO's science activities* 

A- THE DECISION TO WITHDRAW 
/ 

Secretary of State George Schults notified Aaedou-Mahtar M'Bow, ^ 
Director-general of the Utflced Nations Educational, Cultural, and Scientific 
Organisation (UNESCO) on Decenber 29. 1983 that the United States would 
withdraw fro. UNESCO on Decenber 31, 198*. 1/ Secretary Schults charged 
in the letter that UNESCO had 

4 1/ Letter, Ceorge P. siultr, Secretary of State to Hon. Amadou-Mather 
MBow, Dec. 29, 1983. See also: Cwertxoen, Bernard. U.S., In Qurfttina UMESCD 
yVir-s Backing for U.N. New fork Ti.ee. Dec. 30, 1983. P . Al,t" p1„S * 

Peat, Dec. 29. 1983. p. Ale; Scully. Malcol. C. U.S. Will Leetn) UNESCO; 
Cites Anti-West Bias. The Chronicle of Higher Education, v. 27/ Jan 
*. 1981. p i. 27; and Scully. Malcol. G. U.S. Decision to Qu\t UNESCO 
Seen Reversible. The Chronicle of Higher Education, ▼ . 27-UanJ 11, 198*. 
p. 1, 30. For an ezanple of preea coverage concurrence wittfthe/U.S. 
decision, see: Little Education, Science -or Culture. New York /lees, Dec. 16 
1981; editorial. See also • forthconing CBS issue brief, entl/lee tWESCO-U.S. 
withdrawal In Perspective," by Lois Mcitugh. 
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extraneously politicised virtually every subject It deals with; 
exhibited hostlUty toward the basic institutions of a free society, 
especially a free market and a free press; and demonstrated unrestrained 
budgetary ex pane ion- f f 

The Department of State had reviewed alx U.K. agencies and concluded that 
they did not meet the Administration^e etandarde, but that five of the* 

4 

subsequently had made significant changes in response to the President's 
demands: the Food and Agricultural Organisation; the International Tele** 
common lea tioae Onion; the International £tomlc Energy Agency; the U.S. 
Environmental Program; and the International Labor Organisation. The ^ 
sixth agency, UNESCO, did not attempt to make the policy ah ft t a sought 

by the Administration* 2/ In (Che caae of UNESCO, the Administration 

\ * 
objected eapecialiy to the polltlcalisatlon of lta deliberations; aoti- ~% 

Israel actions; growing Soviet dominated disarmament activism; anti-Western * 

* tendencies, ss retlecred in UNKS03* s moves to deny press freedom and 

^individual rights* excessive overhead costs; ^managerial ineptitude; 

f nepotism in personnel practices, and the lack of an attempt to seek 

S m m 

4 r 
•"jtero-groeHh" in budgets* 3/ 

* The (JHESOO 'constitution requires member states^ to give a one- year notice 

* before withdrawing. The ; Department of State said that the withdrawal ' 9 

decisis was firm. 4/ However, the President said' he would reconsider it 
if UNESCO made c tear progress in rectifying the problems affecting the 



2/ Greeoberger, Robert. U.S. Announces Plan to Leuwe ONE SOD in 1084. 
Wall Street Journal, Dec. 30, 1983. p. 4. 

3/ See, for additional de-tails: U.S. Department of State. U.S. /UNESCO 
Policy Review, Feb. 27, 1984, 65 p«; and Testimony of Ambassador Jean grower d 
Shevlin Gerard, U.S. Permanent Representative to UlfESOO before the Subcommittee 
on Natural Resources, Agricultursl Research and Environment of th« House 
Comal tee on Sr fence and Technology, Har. 8, 1984, 8 p. 

Hew 1 1 , Gregory J. Why the United States in Withdrswing rrom UNESCO. 
Statement by Assistant Secretary for International Organisation Affaire, at 
Press Briefing, Dec. 29, 1983. 
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agency. 5/ He asked Secretary Sbuitr to, create a high-level "» . . panel 
consisting of senior representatives of the academic cofsnuuity, the 
nedia sad the corporate world to advise us over the next year," and to 
tool tor progress. 6/ The Administration aleo\eald it did not object to ^ 
participating in other progress which set the "original goals of tylSSCO" nod 
that it would "continue to pursue international cooperation in education, 
science, culture, and conuni cations by ahifting our contribution to other 
appropriate bilateral, suit 1 lateral or private inetitutlona. " 7/ 

The withdrawal from UHESCO science act! vi ties n»y be viewed, for the 
aoet part, es a casualty of the larger political decision and the in- 
adequacies in other arena of OHESCO since, according to the State Depertneut, 
TWESCO science activities generally satisfy U.S. objectives and prior it lea. * 8/ 
A U.S- decision to reconsider its withdrawal notice does not hinge only on 
iwprovenents in UKESCO'a science activities, but rather on broader issues 
of UNESCO AMD U.K. politics. 

J 

/ 



5/ Meaorandu* for the Hon. George P. Shu It* iron Robert C. McParlane 
Dec* 23, 1981, Subject: Withdrawal from UNESCO. 

6/ Ibid. 

7/ Meno, McFarlane to Shultc, Dec. 23, 1903, op. cit* 

8/ U.S. Oepertneot of State. 0.S./URESCO Policy Review. Feb. 27. 1984 

p. 12. 

\ 
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IX. I&XKF DESCRIPTION pF UKES$0 

UNESCO was cheated as s Specialised United Hat loas (0*9.) agency Id 
.1946. It mss founded "for the porpose of advancing, through the tdMitUs, 
scientific, end cultural' reUt loo* of the peoples of the world, the 
objective* of International peece end the common welfsre of mankind." 9/ 
Public Lev 79-565, e Joint resolution, authorised the President to join 
UNESCO and to establish the U.S. Rational Coewdsalon for tMESCO. UKSSCO 
promotes scholarly collaboration in education, science, sad culture. Xt holds 
conferences, conducts expert studies, proeotes .the exchange of personnel, 
generates publications, and adopts mwr-blndiog guidelines regarding conserve- 
tion t educstlos 9 and culture, and st tempts to advise governments on programs 
to develop education, science, and culture. The Commission sdvises the 0«S. 
Government on programs end policy for OSESCO;. it is composed of ecsdemlcs, 
industrialists, sad Is people, end other public and private individuals 
interested in 0WBSCO. (The Stste Department has virtually ebollshed non- 
governments! activities of the Commission since it withheld flee si year 1984 
funding for moat of the Commission's ectivlties, forcing she* Commission to 
tetalnate its nongovuroaental stsff and close its offices outside of the Stste* 

Department* The Commission's secretariat now consists exclusively of State 
♦ 

Department stsff.) 10/ , 



9/ Preamble to the Constitution of ^NESOO. 

10/ Interviews: Johnathan Davidson,' University of South Carol Ins, snd 
Jeanne Berghauet, Department of State, Feb. 1984. 
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UNESCO la headquartered in Parie. One-hundred and aiaty-one nation- 
elates are sobers; its senior ataff else la about 900; Ita 1984-1985 budget, is 
$374 million. When It uae founded it had 28 amber nations and its budget v» 0 
$6,9 million. The United States contributes 25 percent of the UNESCO budget, 
do*** free a high of 44 percent la 1946. The last aCual U.S. contribution 
(for fiscal year 1954) vae $50.7 million. The next largest contributor to 
QUKSfcO is the Soviet Union, at I2y5 percent* UNESCO also receives funds fro* 
other 0.31. agencies to Implement programs ill their area.. One major source 
of income is the World Bank. UNESCO aleo receives an allocation from the 
U.N. to adminiater the U.N. development Program (UNBP). It alao administers 
what is knovu as 'Other Programs," uhjch consist, for example, of technical 
S»»»i»tance projects funded on a voluntary basis by Individual eember atates. 
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HI. UNESCO'S PROGRAMS 

UNESCO supports fourteen major programs, as well as* various administrative 
and prog rasa support activities. The fourteen major progress are organised 
into /our major sectors: ' 

• Education 

• Social Sciences and their Application 

• Culture and Communication 

. Natural Sciences and their Application 
to Development Q c 

Twenty-eight percent of the budget is devoted to programs In the natural * 

sciences , those of partlocular relevance to this paper. The total amounts 

budgeted for these programs for the calendar years 1981-83 are as follows: 

at 



Dollars 


in Millions 


Percent 


Education 


280 


39 


Natural Sciences and Their 






Application to Development 


202 


28 


Social Sciences end 






Their Application 


42 


6 


Culture and Communications 


82 


11 ' 


Copyright , information 






Systems A Services, Statistics 


29 


4 


Program Support Services 


47 


7 


Co-operation for Development 


34 


5 


Total 


716 





11/ Flnkelsteln, Lawrence S- Conference Document: Is the Past Prologue? 
In U.S. Dept. of State- A Critical Assessment of 0-S, Participation ia UNESCO- 
Special Meeting of the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO* June 1-3, 1982. 
Washington, U.S. Govt- Print- Off., 1983. p. 36. 
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UHESCO'e* three non-science prograac teal with education, 12/ social 
scleocee and chtlr appllcstloa., 13 / sod culture and c o— uu lest ions. 14/ 




12 / Edocstlon fa the largest sectoral progreo supported by UNESCO. The 
eonlnant progrsa these, ana which elwayo hat had otrong tear ie an support , la 
education for development. Q8SC0 has pioneered world wide literacy ceejpaigne 
end plays an iaportaat rola in d aval oping educational oethodo, sad educational 
piano ing. 

13/ One of WESCO'a priuary goals is this sactor is to d aval op social 
ecleece infrastructures is developing countries. Activities consist of 
research ff exchange, and publications about tha no restive theoee eoerglng 
from general conferences. U.S. initiative a lif this sector focus on human 
rights education and engendering respect for vosen across s felrly broad 
epectrum of roles and problem. 

V % 

1^ / The cultural pjrogrsa was begun in 1973. According to Lawrence 
Pinfcelataln its objective was to "spaed tha change in tha rola of culture, 
fros tha activity of an elite la society to a necessity cl slued by ell." 
For UWESCO this involves tha training of specialists la celtursl developasot , 
arte administration, and tha organisation of cultural events. WE SCO' a beat 
known work in thie area, la its relatively successful work to preserve 
great nonu&entt. 

In tha area of cououe icet ions ouch of the prog res Involves studying 
the role end effect of cossuanicstion on development ( attempts to develop 
internet 16nel communications policies, training end -other fores of sssistsnce* 
Haoy of the prograsis in this sector focus on developing e Hew World Inforeetion 
Order (NV10), which baa been e source of controversy for the United Ststee. 
(Flekeleteln, Lawrence* S. , op. cit • , p. 39.) 
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IV* NATURAL SCIENCES PROGRAM 

^ t • 

' The DtpirtMOt of State reported that the UNESCO science and technology 

budget, for 1981 to, 1983, vu about $202 will loo, of which $$9 ad 11 loo vers 

regular M0«f»ed program fends and $132 million were f rom eat re- budgetary 

sources. This Is about 28 percent of the total budget fqr program operations 

♦and services. 15/ UNESCO is the single largest intergovernmental organisation 

(100) recipient of U.S. Federal funds for international science. 16/ 

The Natural Sclencee^Settor of UNESCO, one of eight UNESCO sectors, 

administers UNESCO's major science activities. These activities, which will 

be described neat, are in Major Program VI, IX, and X, of UNESCO's Program 

Budget for 1984-1985. Another, science- related program. Major Program VII. 

Information Systems and Access to Enow ledge, addresses science and technol- 

ogy information systems and technologies. A 

^ The programs administered by UNESCO ' s ' statural Sciences sector are very 



broad, spanning the gamut from neurobiology to mapping of the ocean floor. 
UNESCO serves ss a facilitator and catalyst for many International 
seel nee programs. UNESCO does not conduct scientific research. 



. 15/ U.S. Dept. of State. Reports to the Congress fceq nested in Sections 
108 and 109 of P-L. 97-2*1. Typescript, Feb. 24, 19*3- P- 15. 

16/ Other smaller ICO recipients are! the Science Committee of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) » the science programs of the 
Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development (0SCD), and the 
science programs of the European Economic Commission (ECE*). (Kovach, Eugene 
C. U.S. Government Participation in the Science and Technology Programs 
of Selected Multilateral Organisations* Washington, National Science 
Foundation. Hay 1978. p. 10.) 
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Priorities for scientific activities are developed in cooperation with; 
. member states sod flf consul tat ion with the International Council of Scientific 
Unions <ICSU), and other noogove mental organisations. 17/ UWSSCO's 
internet loos T cooperative science programs are unique since they permit 
governments, nongovernmental organisations, and private cl tlx aha Jointly 
^Nyojprobe solutions to global problems. The costs for some participants 

such as some U.S. Government agencies t are often borne by the participants 

' '+ 

tbemaelves, not only by UNESCO. WESCO projects often are interdisciplinary, 

t « 

permitting a broad- based at tack on major •multinational problems. 

The goals of UNESCO's natural Science programs ares 

a* "To build on the spirit, of International cooperation tit science*, 
through the exchange of experience, shared dpta banks. • .and 1 
joint planning and execution of regional and International 
projects; # 4 * 

b. To Increase the awareness and sftdecs tending of S*T anong^ th5n>- 
public . * . (and] • . • users . . . ; and t ^ 

c. To assist developing countries In building the capabilities— " 
human and Institutional — they require to pursue science and 
and technology policy. 18/ . * , 4 

/ 

A. The Sciences and ****** ^AppHcailoa to Development (Kejor Program VI) ' 

• ' ' ' \\ 

This prog ran is budgeted at $36.9 ©ill Ion for 1984-1985. Its prlsnry 

purpose Is to incVaase the scientific and technological capabilities 



17/ ICSU Is the chief scientific advisory body to U5ESQ0. it was ^ 
formally created in 1931. Today ICSU Is comprised of 20 member unions* 
Working ln< cooperation with intergovernmental organizations of the U.N. family, 
such as UNESCO, WHO end others, ICSU's committees and commissions play am 
important role In coordinating research projects which address global problems. 
Membership is open to nations which have a alnlaum critical level of scientific 
expertise in various scientific areas. Consequently, most of its 72 members 
are from the wore developed countries. 

18/ U.S. Dept. of State, teports to the Congress Requested in Sections 
108 and 109 of Public Law 97-241 v Feb. 24, 1983. p. 16. 
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of the developing countries. This program supports research, personnel 
exchangee, and training In mathematics, experimental and applied physics, 
physics 1 and organic chemistry, molecular and cell biology, the social sciences 
and their development as a science » energy j technology and the engineering 
sciences and informatics. The Informatics program Is designed to encourage the 
use of computer technology in helping to, solve development problems. All of 
these programs involve the cooperation of international nongovernmental 
organisations, including the international Council of Scientific Onions (ICSU), 
and Its unions; the International Foundation for Science; the International 
Organisation for Chemistry Development (IOCO); the International Brain 
Research Organization; and others. 19/ 

This program also provides subventions (a contribution of financial 
support) tfO ICSU , to s ICSU-UNESCO fellowship program, and to the Internatidnal 
Bioscience Networm. The National Science Foundation has judged that "UNESCO's 
most important nonproject effort in the natural sciences Is the encouragement 
of the . . . ICSU and its member Onions .... These are highly successful 
vehicles for International cooperation by the private and acsdemic sectors* 
UNESCO provides an environment in which the Independent and non-political 
character of ICSU can be protected and respected. " 20/ 



19/ The IOCO was founded in 1981 to Involve, chemists from Third World 
Net ions In cooperative searcts*bf solutions to urgent problems of their countries 
Initial funding wss provided by UNESCO, enabling the IOCO to sponsor programs 
with such organisations as the World Health Organization (WHO), the Walter 
Reed Institute for Ned leal Research, and the National Institute of Health. 

20/ [National Science Foundation. 1 Nstural^Sclencee in UNESCO: A 
U.S. Interagency Perspective , typescript, 1963. p. 3. 
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Another project involves cooperation between Institutions 1b developing 

t 

count rles end the School of Hygiene sod Public Health at Johns Hopkins 
University. It uses biological resesrch to Solve such public health 
problems as the diagnosis and prevention of viral and parasitic Illnesses 
in developing countries. 



Scieocs. Technology and Society (Me lor Progrom IX) 

This program, budgeted at 98,989,600 for 19S4-1985, eocouregea the 
formation of national science and technology policies to meet Individual 
member needs. It also supports the training of scientific journal 1 a ts and 
science and technology museun personnel, organises technical education 
centers , sod everd* science prises. 

Two nejor conferences (one In the Arab states end one In the Caribbean) 
have been planned to examine science and technology policies and their 
relet ion to develop sent . One of the nore controversial projects in this 
progrsn vilb examine the scientist 9 s role in Informing the public shout 
the relationship between scientific research and the arms build-up. Q9ESC0 
will allocate $55,700 to jne project, fnese funds nil! be supp linen ted by 
interested international nongovernmental organise t ions and national 
associations- 

C. Tno Hunan ' Bavi ronwen t And Terms trial and Marine nesoorcee (Major 
rro grea 1) — - - 

• * 

The progrsn on Human Bnvlronnent and Terras tr Is 1 and Herlne Resources 
is budgeted at $49.9 million for the period 1984 to 1985. This progrsn has 
nine subprograne whose purpose le to promote the rational uae end emeageoent 
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of natural raeourcea . 21/ Pour apeclal UttrMtlonal, ioterdieciplinary, 
cooperative prog res a are nonaged under the auspices of thla prograai area. 
They are the International Geologlcel~Correletloo Progren (ICC?) , the 
International Rydrologlcal Prograai (IHP)» the Iotergevernnentel Oceaoographic 

Coaailaaloo (IOC) , end the Mao and the Biosphere Prograai (NAB), according to 

r 

UNESCO's Director-general , these prog rasa abara the following character let leas 

a* they are program requiring international cooperation becauee 

of the geographic extenelon and planetary nature of their probleae; 

h» they concern both the developing and indue trial lead eountrlee * * - ; 

c. the activities conducted under theee progren* are egreVd on and 
defined at international levsla, but lnplenented , for the neat 
part by the eountrlee tbeoselvss - » • ' ; and 

d • t hay are cherecterlxed by . . . fruitful wulti lateral and 
bllaterel cooperetlon . . . • 22 / 

0 

Each ha a a very different progren deelgn aa deeerlbed belov. 



1. The International Geological Correlation Progren 

The International Ceo logical Correlation Progren (ICC?) , nee created to 
advance knowledge of the geological history and structure of the Earth* e cruet , 
especially ulth regard to rational una of n literal end energy resources. The 
prograai la budgeted at 5547,400 for 1964 to 1985. 23/ Thla progren was 



21 / Tbeee focus on: earth sciancee, natural baaarde, water resources, 
ocean rs sources, waoageateut of coaetel anal Inland reglooa , laneVuee planning 9 
urbanization, the natural heritage (cooeervatfwu) • sand environmental education* 

22/ United Natlooe Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation. 
K'Bov, AtJadov-Mahtar. Introduction to the Draft Progress* and Budget 19*4-19*5. 
Parle, 1983. p. 54 end 55. * 

23/ All proaran budget figuree represent Regular Prograai funds only. BPfDP 
or "Other Program*" fund a ere usually tentative. The figures do not include 
stsff and Indirect coat a. Finally, the a* saounts could change due to floe taut lone 
in the eerhenge retea. 

r 
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conceived and Is Inpieseoted by UWESCO and the non-governmental International 
Union of Geological Sciences (IUCS), one of the 20 sea be r unions of ICSU. 

The ICCP supports 45-50 active projects* One of its major objective* 
is to ex mine continental drift and the geography of the once contiguous 
continents* Other programs relate to: helping developing countries acquire 
and analyse geological data; assisting developing countries in assessing 
their mineral' end energy resources; studying fee tore involved in land use 
planning; collecting and disseminating earth sciences information; and 
interpreting data acquired through remote sensing techniques* tenor tedly, 
one of the ICCP's most successful projects Is an international study of 
phosphorites (fertiliser) developed by the Australians* About 35 to 40' 
countries participate in this research aimed at better understanding the 
development of phosphate deposits, while at the same time , helping less 
developed countries examine tljeir future fertiliser needs* 

The U.S. National Committee for the ICCP oversees U.S. participation 
in Che ICCP* v The U.S. Geological Survey (U.S.C.S. ) . at the request of the 
State Department, coordinates the activities of the O^S* Committee. 

If the United States mere to withdraw from UNESCO, me could still 

r 

maintain our involvement in the ICCP programs through membership In the 4 
IOCS. However , the U.S. Government probably would have little influence 
over program priorities or budgeting* 

< 

2* The International Hydrologies! Program 

The International Rydrologlcal Program (IHP) . is budgeted at $1,378,000 
for 1964 to 1965. It Is a successor to the ISCESCO- sponsored International 
Rydrologlcal Decade ( IHD) . 1965*1974* The IHP coordinates research, 
development of knowledge and methodology, training, and Information In 
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surveying, conservation, and appropriate use of water maources. The IKP 
la entering Ita third phase of actlvltlee (1984-I9ft9), which la or ion tad 
towards ueing scientific methods to manage voter re sources* Phase three 
will a up port 75 projects 1a such fields aa: hydrological proceaeea, the 
influence of man on the hydrological cycle and the development of hydrological 
information dieseminatiou systems. ^ 

THP's 150 member sat loos elect a 30-menber International Cover rates t Council 
(of which the United State* la a member) , that estahlisbea the project goal a 
aod implementation procedures. • Geological Survey, at the request 

of the State Department t has beau the coordinating agency for the U.S. 
Government • The U.S. National Conn it tee for Horology, made ap of various 
Government ag ancles , onivaraitlaa and aeabere froa the private sector f 
formulates policy for CJ*S. participation. 24/ U.S. interests focua oa toxic 
wastes, acid rain aod problem* associated with, surface water run-off* 

Because the THP is a OWE SCO- sponsored program, Mtg United St a tea 
would not be eligible for mam her ship if we ware to withdraw from UNESCO. 
However , individual U.S. scientists night night he able to continue to 
Obtain data from some of the independent noi r -g o v er nmen ta 1 organisations 
affiliated with IBP, such as the International Association of Hydrological 
Science* and the International Association of Rydrogeologlsts . 



24/ Government agencies are: the U.S. Geological Survey, the 
Depart neat of Agriculture, the Corps of Engineer*, the Rational Oceanographic 
sod Atmospheric Administration, the Department 'of Energy, the Department of 
State , the Environmental Protection Agency, the National Science Foundation , 
and the Teimeesee Valley Authority. The University Council on Water Resources, 
represents the university community; private sector group a Include the. 
Aaerican Society of Civil Engineers, the American Water Resources Assoc 1st ion, 
the National Academy of Sciences > the Geological Society of America, and the 
Aaerican Geophysical Union. 
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3. The InttrnofirMtitil Oceanographic Cooslsslon ' 

0HESO) has budgeted $1,282,200 for the Intergovernmental OcesnogrspMc 
Cosalssion (IOC) for ch« period 1984 to 1985. IOC 'is so autooosoue* body 
established trithin UNESCO in 19*0. IOC function* ee the coordinating body 
vlthin the U.tf. for sarins science and. related activities, bat lta secretariat 
1» located Id the OHESGD secretariat. IOC 'a purpose ia to* prosote international 
reaearch on the oceana to leam sore about ocean resources and processes. 
Kesberahip in tba Conni anion la opeja to any atate that la tattber or^euy * 
of the najor 0.N. organ 1 ration*. Ttma the United States ear resale a ember 
of the IOC if tbia Nation vitbdrave fron DKESCD. 

The Osnelesitn's najor program activities are divided into three area it 

a. Onean sciences, prosotlag and coordinating of litre a ligations lo 
serin* research, ear ins pollution, tba relationship between ocean 
dyuanics and the c 11 sate, eesfloor napping, and gablogy serine 
ecosystems; 

b. Ocean services, the organisation of eevlces to the scientific 
cossnnity end the public; (data exchange ♦network of oceanographic 
atationa t oceanographic prooocts, e.g., analyses and forecast of 
oceanic conditions, T a on ami earning systes); and 

c. education, training, teaching and sntnal aasl stance in the arse" 
of serine sciences* 

IOC's International Oceanographic Data Exchange <IO0g) la Important to 
the United States. 100 E la a global data network that provides the United , 
States with 60 percent of all foreign sources of serine data, 25/ an essential 
part of the national Oceanographic and Atmospheric Administration' s (NOAtf , 
OiS. Oceanographic Data Centfcr resources syste*,* «hich 'the United States 
uees for developing forecasts of long-range teas t her patterns. 



25/ [Rational Science Foundation. J Natural Sciences in ONESO), op.cit. 
p* 2. * 
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The no-memfrer IOC aseenbly Mtti every two yeare to review Its various 

programs and elect approxlmatel 5^ one-quarter of it* neubers to the Executive 

Council. The Executfve Council consists of s Chairman, four Vice chairmen 

and the remaining delegates elected by the aeseebly. The United States 

is a member of the Executive Council which establishes IOC policy and glues 

finel approval to the IOC progress. • 

O.S. participation In the IOC is coordinated at HOAA on the behalf 

of the State Department. The U.S. Oceanographic Cosuiissloo, establishes 

policy for O.S. participation and consists of ■sobers froaj Government agencies, 

universities and the private sector. 26/ 

v 

4. The Wan And The Biosphere 

The Kan and the Biosphere (KAB) progras) was established in 1970 with 
goals of finding, through International cooperation. Interdisciplinary solutions 
to the problems of managing natural resources and land development and of 
aasesslng man's effects on the biosphere. It ia budgeted at $948,700 for the 
period .1984 to 1985. MAB research programs are divided Into 14 areas with 
over 1,000 field projects implemented by 79 of the 100 countries that have 
KAB committees. Seven program areaa Involve particular kinds of geography 
(e.g. forest, grazing lands, coastal, and estuerine areas). Six program 
areaa focus on systems and processes (e.g. major engineering, demographic 
changes, and urban ecosystems) , and one program involves biosphere reserves 



26/ Besides H0AA, other Government agencies that participate aret the 
National Science Foundation, the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
the U.S. Navy, and tjw Environmental Protection Agency. 
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(lead areas mtpvcimlly designated and protected for*Vscsrch, monitoring, and 
conservation) . 

The KAB International Coordinating Council (ICC) meets every two years* 
in Parle to confer with the Perls UNESCO staff to coordinate global activities. 
Or. Paul Baker , chairmen of the U.S % Natl one 1 KAB Committee, i 8 one of the 
four Vice Chairmen on the ICC. 

The 0.5, MAB program vas metabllebed la 1972 by the State Department 
aa part of the U.S. National Coaaiiaaloa for UNESCO. The U.S. MAB progrea \ 
has three components. The flret involves 135 scientists, university ac holers, ' 
administrators and private sector embers who donate their tine to the KAB { 
progrea. The second conponent is a Secreterlat composed of three government 
eetployeee fron the Department of State end the Poreet Service, who administer 
the program on a part-time besls. The third component ie the U.S. National 
Committee for MAB, which provides overall policy guidance. The U.S. MAB 
program has three functions. It syntheelsee and Interprets, basic scientific 
research on ecol ogle elly-rele ted problems, each ss studio* of marginal land a, 
the tundra, and tropical forest* Jt acta aa a catalyst for cooperation between 
natural and social scientists. And, it fecllltatea inf onset ion vac hangs between 
eelentiste and decisionmakers, both in Government and l^tbe private sector. 

Oam of MAB 9 e most smcceeefml progrems is the Biosphere Reserve system 

* * V* 

land areas protected for research, monitoring, and coneervation. The interna- ^ 

tlonal MAB program has helped to esteblish 215 biosphere reaerves in 58 

countries. To date 40 ereaa have been namnj) in* the United Statee, 27/ 

including Olympic National Park end the Crest Smoke? Mountains National 

Park. If the United Statee were to leave UNESCO, it would no longer be 

1 ' * 

2JJ -(National Science Foundation. f Natural Sclenceo in UNESCO, op. eft., 
p. 3. * 
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eligible to participate in the DtOSCO KAB progran as it is currently 

operated • 28/ The United States nay chose to continue O.S. NAB activities 

donestlcslly* Quest ioaa Hove been raised about whether the O.S. 

£ab would be able to use the UNESCO prograa's nana, la a/lditlon, 
l 

the O.S. MAB would probably have to rely on the willingness of other 
countries to conduct international B#S* MAB activities. 28/ 



4 



28/ Information about the likely future of U.S. MAB activities ci 
fron interviews with State Department officials. Covernaent agencies 
that have been involved in the MAB prog ran are: the Departuetvt 
of State, the tKS, Forest Service, the Department of Interior, the 
Agency for International Developnent, and the Rational Aeronautics 
and Space Attain! strut ion. 
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*. ^SELECTED OTHER UWESttr SCI CTCE PROGRAMS 

^ Besides those four progress, there ere several otter OKRSGO science 
programs ie>vhich the U.S. Government end the scientific cossnmlty are 
Involved. If the United Stdtes were to withdraw from UWESCO, It would 
not be eligible to participate on en off 1c lei bee Is la any of these progress. 
However, it appears that U.S. scientists, aa private cl tlx ens, not official 
representatives of the U.S. g ov er n ment, could be hired to participate in any 
of the particular research endeavors of the following progress. 29/ 

The natural Hasardf Program (HHP), has ten subprograms; (1) developnent 
of knowledge for better esse sane nt and prediction of natural hazards (earthquake*, 
floods, landslides t volcanic eruptions), and (2) design of techniques to reduce 
loss of life and physical daaage from hazards, U.S. earth 1 scientists pa r tic- 
ipate in international groups that study earthquake patterns and frequently 
. serve es individual consult ante to other countries* 

The Engineering Information and Training rroaram (E8CC), is geared to the 
neede of the developing countries. It promotes conferences end aesinars on 
engineering issues and. helps develop educational saterlale for engineers in 
the developing countries* There is some active 0*£v participation hut the 
overall benefit to the United States is said to be low. 29a/ 

The International Brain Research Organisation (IBRD) fosters cooperative 
research in neuro sciences. It sponsored Its First World Brain Congress in 



p. 2 



29/ Interviews; officials at Dept. of Stete end U.S. Geological Survey. 
29a/ [National Science l r oondntion. J natural Resources in UNESCO, op. cit* a 
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Switzerland in 1992 and is increasingly active in neurotcHence activities 
of interest to the Baited States. 30/ ^ 

Xhm International Center for Theoretical Physics (ICTP) et Trieste, 
Italy, is the world's only foco* for Joint cooperative research and training 
in physics, involving U.S. physicists and the if counterparts fro* LDC, Cossonist, 
and industrial countries. In MS*, it vt^T'nost tuo international physics 
conferences, planned to have significant 0.5. involvement. 

the general Information Program (PCI) aim to increase national capabilities 
in the mobilisation and use of scientific information and assists in international 
cooperative information exchange. This program keeps the United States abreast 
of LDC information needs and capabilities. 31/ According to eeveral observers, 
if the United Ststes withdraws from tOTESCO, some foreign buyers in developing 
com tries mill not become familiar mith U.S. computer technology. Thus U.S. 
manufacturers mill lose computer sales that might have been generated by these 
programs and foreign markets may be forf eited to French and Japanese suppliers. 32/ 

J T he Statistical Division (STAT) , provides the United Ststes trith the only 
central source ot R snd D statistical Information for the world's nonrOECD 
countries. 

UNESCO slso implements a variety of science education programs, many of 
mhlch use KSP-d ere loped currlealtmi materials. 



30/ U.S./UMKSCD Policy JJnview, op- etc., p. 10. 

% 



ticy^ev 

31/ Idem. 



32/ Interviews: Department of Stste, U HE SCO office; National Academy of 
Sciences personnel, Feb. 1984. 
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fl. fCItsTTim', REACTIONS TO THE U.S. DECISION TO WITHDRAW 

It it generally eckitovledged that UNSSCO acienca activities have 
etrengthened 0.8. acience and, to seem Halted extent, have served as a catalyst 
for major, relatively extended international cooperative scientific projects a load 
at solving global problems. One observer pointed out tbe historical importance of 
tbe 0.». to the scientific community vbea he noted tbet Anerican and 
British scisntises insisted, when U ens created, that the United Wat ions* 
responsibilities extend to science^elace "governments mould not accept . ^ . 
(the scientists'] . . . preferred alternative of e separate international § 
organisation for science." 33/ American scientists and diplomats 
originated UNESCO's major scientific programe, including the Man and 
the Biosphere Program; the U.K. Science end Technology Information 
Program;; the^ International Geological Correlation Program; the Inter- 1 
national Hydrological Decade and ita -successor, the International 
Hydrological Program; and the International Decade of Ocean Exploration, 
and its successor, tbe Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commission. 34/ 



33/ Pinkelstein, Conference Document x Xe the Peat Prologue ? op. clt., 
p. 38. 

34/ Interview with e ataff member, notional Academy of Sdencee-Matiomal 
Research Council, Feb. 1*64. Also, see the comments of Mr, Arnold Kramish. 
In A Critical Assesasent of 0.8. Participation la 8HESCO. Special Meeting 
of the U.S. national Commission for WESCD, op. clt., p. 14-15. 
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I go one has undertaken an 1 n-tl.pt h enalyet. of the l*F*ct of withdrawal 
on U.S. or loternetloual ecteoce, bat both the governmental end noogoven-entel 
" scientific co««unltles bsve reected vlgoroa.ly to the proposed withdrawal. 

Generally -oec scientist. «ho have reacted publicly to the withdrawal .nnoence- 
«ot have disagreed with the 0.S. aove, even though they agree that OTCSCO baa 
serious political and «nege«ent problems, even in the eclence sector*. The ( 
reactlooe of governmental ecientiete and adaiolstratora are contained In an 
interagency analysis of "natural Science* in OHSSOQ,- prepared by netlooal 
Science Foundation (MSF) , at the Inquest of the Dep.rt.eet of State, beeed - 
the eub.le.ion. of Federal technical sg.ncles, 35/ a. pert of . broader State. 
Dep.rtu.nt interagency review. The flnel version of the Department of St.t.'e 
report did not Include all parts of thArlglnel NSF report. 36/ It cited may 
of the positive aspects of OWES 00 science, ae In the NSF Interagency report. 
But It omitted «my of the detail, tjut Mere lft the NSF report of the 
benefits of UNESCO science to loternetloual cooperation and of the negative 
inpllcstlons of withdrawal. Also, the NSF Interagency report reconnended 
.gainst withdrawal fro* UNESCO; In contrast .to the State Department report. 

Noogovermentel scientist.' reaction, take a variety, of foms, .uch 
as letter, to the editor.; artlcl.a! the written report of a special national 
Acedeny of Sciences ravlew; and written submissions to an Inquiry sponsored 



35/ [National Science Foundation.! Natural Science, in UNESCO : A U.S. 
Interagency Perspective. Science FoundationJ, typescript, 1983. 8 p. 

36/ U.S. Department of State. U.S. /UNESCO Policy Review. Typescript, 
Feb. 27, 1984, 65 p. 
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by tbe U.S. National Cownlaaloe for UNESCO. 37/ The couiin. of these views 
In that .clencc ana technology ere probably.aoong UNESCO', noet ootataodlng 
and aoe-politici.ed actlvitl... and, clearly, are of benefit to D.S. ecleftce. »/ 
Moot .aid o.s. .cloaca w.U .uff.r if thla Nation' withdrew and that the Baited - 
Statea abould retain nenaereblp In ONESCO In order to rectify tea probleaa 
effecting OWSSCO mm described by the 0.8. Covernwent and the edentlata tnew- 
selvcs. y^T The problcna which .pacifically affect edence will be dlacneaed 
in the next neetlon of thla report. They reenlt, according \o aany aeientific 
v CO— antetoro. fro. rti wi|nn t by both tbe Jtopartneot of State and UNESCO, and 
naclaer definition of O.S. geele and expectation, for eclance in ONESCO. Sow 
scientist, haw. suggested refer** to laprov* ONESCO aclence activities. 

The NSF interagency report to tbe Department of State contain, coipreben- 
elve coMMti regarding the benefit, of ONESCO to O.S. aclence. For lnetance, 
it concluded! -The weight of tangible beneflta over certain lopedlawete 
cleerly Ja.tiflea continued O.S. participation In ONESCO. Many of the 
aclence projects sponsored by ONESCO bring contribution, and unique 
benefit, to the O.S. aclentlflc reaearch efforta and also proaote nelected 

37/ Writing in respoeae to the Coaniealon'e inquiry were leader, of 
najor eclentlflc aocletlea. San section VII of thla paper. 

38/ See especially! Suanery Conference Report. In O.S. ftep.rta.at of 
State. A Critical Aeaeaaaent of O.S. Participation In ONESCO. Soeclal Meert.. 
of *he O.S. National Con-i.elo. for ONESCO, opT cit., pTTiz [NatTon-l !Sl^!f 
roundltlool. Natural Science. in'ONSSCOi A oTs. Intera^ncy Pere^e«iv.^^^ 

n^LTt"! ^J??' fr °" Halt * r A ' *«»«'"ith. Foreign Secretary, ' 
National Acadeay of Sciences to Cregory J. Newell, Oct. 21, 1983. 

W Different views were expressed by Paul T. laker, Chalraan of tbe 
National Reaearch Council's Subcoue.it tee on UNESCO Science Progress and 
, h *i ra " n of the O.S. Man and tbe Biosphere Program. Sorely United 
fund, have prevented u.e«ant of O.S. participation In OMESCO'a S sad T 
!. «^ 4 !!' P-rticipatioo, be reported, consiats of privet, ectivitiee 

✓blril.^ tn^c^S 1 ""; Howewr : • ■ -est O.S. scienti.t. perc.lv. . 
i£l \i I T?, •«» tbu. d^pheau. .„y relationship. " 

Thi. 1. ..pecially relevant In coograa.lonal dealing, .ith the NAB prog ran. 
But he agreed, that the United State, ahould at., iiTuWESCO (Baker. Fanl T. 
Review of U.S Participation in UNESCO. Attached to Letter fro* Paul T. Baker 
to Dr. Jawea B. Bolderaaa, O.S. National Connl.,!,*, for ONESCO, Oct. 5 IBM) 
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U.S. foreign policy goals. Including development assistance." 40/ 

Loaaee to U.S. acleoce from withdrawal, according to the VSF Interagency 

report, would include: 

significant redact loo la the direct access the 0.S- scientific . . 

community oow enjoys to ioportaot data bases, localities, ond 
• scientific resdtrrce* throughout the world* Withdrawal from 
USBSO0 membership would result in a geoerel decline la the 
leadership pool t ion the U.S. now holds in iuteriiationeJLscience 
and also contribute to the further politicalixatioo ofgfcESCO 
In ways detrimental to 0.5. national interests- 41/ 

The Stste Department, in its report, P.S./tttfESCO Policy Review, described 
the benefits of OtfESCO aclenca programs to scientific inquiry, but wee wore 
circumspect than the MSF interagency report In dlscnee^jlng the consequences of 
withdrawal on International harmony and scientific collaboration. It was far V 
sore confident than the HSf report about the ability of the United States to 
continue to conduct international science on a unilateral or bilateral basis and 
about the possibility of developing effective alternatives to UNESCO aclence 
programs*. . 

Reactions frW_otner sources, which described thewa^awjef its of UKESCO to 
U.S« science and ant* the looses that would result from withdrawal are 
msrlxed next: * , 



On the benefits to multilateral cooperation : 

UNESCO provides a unique mechanism to facilitate International 
scientific activities; without the multilateral sanctions and 
structures provided by UntsCO, each nation would have to enter 
into coetly and cumbersome bilateral mrranmmenta in order to 
conduct international aclence- Some sciences att*>eVitical 
global problems are International by nature and cannot be pursued 
properly by one nation without access to tBe data, resource* 
end cooperation of scientists in other countries, and legal ^ 
agreement by other nations. Examples Include the earth sciences, \ 



40/ (National Science Foundation* | Natural Science* tn A U-8. 

Interagency Perspective, typescript, 1*84, p« 7. a* 

41/ Ibid., p. 5- 
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oceanography (rs search within 200-ulle limit bounder lea ) t end 
cliuntology, tha coro dtoclpliuea of UHKSOO'a Urge cooperative 
programs, such ee MAS, end ICCF. 42/ 

On the contributions of OMESCP to sharing research costs ; 

UNESCO projects else siiou researchers end governments to 
share costs of conducting research that aoet nations could not 
sfford by themselves* For I n stance , U.S. Cfrvmrnm e nt officials 
have reported that the IX progran haa saved the Govs meant 
j>ver $1 billion in ocean research progran costs over the last 
tea years. 43/ 

On the special Importance of jjjgSCO to the social oclencooi 

OWESCO'o international role la elso important in the eoclsl 
sciences. For instance, according to the response of the 
Socle 1 Science snnearch Council to the survey by the 0.S. 
' national Commlaaien for OVESOOs . . 0BKSCO plays e oniqne 
role in ^providing opportnnltlea for International cant set 
among uncial scientists on no thodo logical Issues, end also 
practical current prohlens in social , economic, end political 
change. UVE50D, or its functional equivalent* Is neede d to 
lap row the quality of our own social analytic skills and our 
knowledge of prohlens and events la other areas of/ the nor Id. 
If UNESCO did not exist, we would have to Invent it." 44/ 

i 

On OSKSCD's ismortaaco to Informal comaonl cations networks i 

By ulthdreifing from UlfESCO, the 0*5. scientific cusnuiilty 
•» would lone the benefits of access to a precarious coatnun len- 
tigos network enoag scientists estsbllshed by UNESCO after 
years of hard verb* 45/ 

f 

42/ Solomon, A. K* Stay in tnfKSOD. new York Tines, Jan* 2, 1984* 
editorial; weioburd, s. Science newa, Jan. 28, 19S4: Letter fr on waiter A. 
Boeeobllth, Foreign Secretary of the national Academy of Sciences to 
Gregory «l. Newell, Assistant Secretary of State , Oct 21, 1963. 



43/ Interview with a staff umber of the national Ocaaaegraphlc end 
Atmospheric Adnlolatrat ion, Feb. 23, 1984. 

44/ Sxantoa, David I* Letter to Gregory J. Hawaii, Depart mast of State, 
Oct. 26, 1983. - ~ y 

45/ I Prof. Hans] Heller Criticises Planned 0*5. withdrawal From tmBSOD. 
Stanford University Howe Service, Jan. 27, 1984, p. 1; Solonoo, op. clt» 
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On the ben e fits of UNESCO to U,g. scientific inquiry * 

UNESCO aide 0*S. foreign relation* by providing U.S. scientists 
vith access to scientists is countries with which this Nation 
maintains only limited dlplosmtic relations. 

On UNESCO's contr ibution s t o science i n l ose developed c ountries ^ 

OWESCO slds international science by providing teed money to Third 
World scientists to develop science infrastructure, sod to stteod 
international scientific meetings, which enhances the knowledge 
base of U.S. scientists, serves humanitarian purposes, sod » 
sensititses third world scientists end governments to the global 
implication* of msny of their technological development projects. 46/ 

On UNESCO's catalytic jrole in developing new International scientific 
or sanitations ; 

DUES CO facilitates the development of new International governmental 
and nongovernmental projects initiated with UNESCO "seed" capital, 
suet) as the International Center for Theoretical Physics at 
Trieste, PERN, the European Unclear Research Organisation, 47/ 
and the newly formulated International Organisation for Chemical 
Sciences in Development , crested by the American Chemical Society 
sad other organisations- 48/ 

On how UNESCO's pro gram s aid progress In* basic research ! 

gasic resesrch would suffer oversll if the United Ststes with- 
drew from UNESCO Decause " . . . [Tjhe programs which approach 
basic scientific problems of interest to OrS. scientists would 
probably be da emphasised and the programs designed to emphasise 
technological improvement in the developing countries emphasised. 
Such s move would also be likely to decrease the financial 
support for • . • IC5U and Its const i tut en t anions." 49/ 



46/ [National Science Foundation.) natural Sciences in UNESCO, op. cit. 

p. 4, 

47/ We is bur 4, S. Science Caught in U.S. -\JNESC0 Crossfire. Science News 
Jan. 28, 1984. 

48/ Seaborg, Glenn T. An International Effort in Chemical Science. 
Science, v. 223, Jan. 6, 1984: editorial- 

49/ Review of U.S. Participation in UNESCO * Comments by Paul T- Baker 
for the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO > Attachment to tetter from Paul 
T. Baker to Dr. James B. Holdermso ^Chairmen, U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, Oct. 5, 19B3. 
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tmillMt , «— el— . »« ' wpmrlll* to «-« 

If eka Oaitoj StatM mthdrm fro* mRsai <» , 

~. -oft 3S2 SSSrj., 



W Intsnrlmt, O.S. Departaoat of Stat* art**™ ... 
Sore., Ronald K. Int.raatlooal Scfeoc. to**!, IT? ° fflc «. See «1 N , 
Feb. 2*. »M, p. 77!. ' U "* r «• Mitor. Sclent, v . 
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TIU SOCCSSflCWS TO fNPKOfE TIB MAHAGSJSffT OF 

mtssco's sa kjcb rtoaUMS *n> wsiatbd iolict opticus 



The Congress My agree with tit* FreelSent's decision to olthdrae 
from UKESOO, oithout taking additional action regarding tW science activities* 
tfonover, since withdrawal vill not be effective aatlL December 31* 1*64, - 
end the President said be sight reconsider hit withdrawal decision if UHBSOO 
rectifies iom of the problems perceived by too United Statee, too Cong refit 
My choose to ploy • rolo in shaping too fat or* U.S. relationship to UNESCO 
in gonoroi ond to too science ectivitiee, in particular* thorp oro too 
gonorol policy option*, regarding ocionco, ooch involving fioboidiory decisions. 
Tbo firot option is to determine if ond ho* tho Congress night lend 
support to U.S. poo lie ond private of forts to. res tract oro UNESCO to noot tho 
am jot crltlclsss of tho Department of State ond tho ocionco community, ond if rf 
eo» in which areas. Tho oocoad option is to dotomino if the United States should 
try to continue to participate internationally in progress sponsored by UNESCO i 
or if it ehonld develop pr agree alternatives to the DUfeSOt) science progress* 

This section of the report deal a with the first option, concerning 
efforts to restructure UNESCO's science activities. The second option, together 
trith critic isno of UNESCO's science progress, are discussed in the neat section 
of the report. 

Many suggestions have been of fared about ways to Improve the formulation and 
adadnlatretiOQ of UNESCO's science progress, for example, last Fall the U.S. 
national Coseissioa for UNESCO voted 41 to 8 ogeinot the United States 
withdrawing froo UNESCO and eaid tho United Stetee should stay in UNESCO in 
order to onke desired changes. Frior to the vote, tho U.S. Notional CoaslfielmT 
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for WESCO surveyed its organise tioaal sawbsr to eecertsio their views on 
vitbdrevsl. timing in opposition to withdrawal and offering suggeetloaa * 
for improvement were leaders of the Institute for Cancer Research, the Aaerican 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the national Wildlife Federation, 
^the social Science teseerch Council, end the Consortium of Sociel Science 
Aesociatioua, snd elso tty Foreign Secretary of Che Rational Academy of 
Sciences end the chairman of the 0\S, Men in the Biosphere Program. 
These reactions, coupled with ether criticisms, sees to have given * 
momentum to efforts aimed at revealing UNESCO sad at iaproving 0.S. policy ' 
for WESCO. In this connection, the Hetlonel Academy of Sciences pleas 
, to establish a subgroup within its ICSU review commlttte to assess 

whet can be done to improve UWKSCO end to look at progsasi slternetives. 51/ 
The 'Department of Stete is now selecting 15 members of a high- level 
advisory panel , to be composed of ecademlci and other public and 
private sector experts to monitor changes made in 01TBSCO, and to 
advise if the United Ststes should reverse its decision* 52/ the % 
Department of Stete has also convened, a public /private group to discuss 
developing prog rasa* tic alternatives to sons of the UNESCO programs. 53/ 
• Th * first nee ting was held on March 5, 1944, 

Problems, suggested reforms, and policy options is the science 
sector are summarised nest. . 



51/ Interview, s staff meeber of the national Academy of Sciences 
Feb. 1984. * * 

52/ Interview tilth a staff member of the Dept. of State, Feb. 1984 
See alios Lewis, Paul. U.S. Sara It Hay Not Quit if UNESCO Changes. Hew 
York Tines. Feb. 16. 1984, p. A6. 

53/ Ibid. 
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PRO BLEM «1 ■ tmSLDTm U-S- COVtoWBIT JSETTSK SPBCirt AND PytBgNT 
ITS SCIENCE COALS fttt UNESCO? 1 ^ # 



1. The Iitw 

•• • 

r 

Om of the Oft jo r criticisms m4« by Scientists Is thst the Doited 
Status Is unclear about what It wants frost the UNESCO science programs sod 
should clsrify its tools* Specifically, critics rsfsr to ths foot that 
vh«n UsXSCO was created, its science mission wee United to promoting 
intellectual nncomnga nod communication at too highest levels. In practice, 
UNESCO's science mission soomo to have changed notably since then, trlth the 
expansion of its membership to Include over 100 developing countries, which are 
inttrested primarily le technical aasl stance and applied science to enhance 
development . According to some observers, American scientists generally are mora 
interested" in UNESCO supporting basic science. They say the United States is 
unclear shout what UNESCO's role should he io promoting development, especially 
in using in science aad technology to achieve development. 53/ 

According to some observers, this ambiguity causes the United States 
to mispercelve the majority of UNESCO's members' views about the meed 
for UNESCO to support Applied research and technology studies, aa opposed 
to 'International cooperative science** and basic research. This often 
causes the United States to criticise or neglect the UNESCO efforts 
oriented toward developing science infrastructure in developing countries - 



53/ Interviews, Department of Stste UNESCO officials;' interview, a 
staff member pf the National Academy of Sciences. See also, for instance. 
Eugene C. Kovach, U.S. Government Perticipetiou in the ScieeHa end Technology 
Programs of Selected Multilateral Organisations. Washington, D.C, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Peb. 1978, p. 32, 39. 
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A« • roselt, tbm United States lOfti influence la OHBSCO germing councils 

or has low respect for the dellberetlons of VXZSOO constituent bodies. 54/ * 

also, sees, critic. My, the United Stetee ignores the potent lei conpleaentery 

relationship between O.S. Agency for Internstionnl l^lopnent Progr«ee 

end UNESCO progress, ee «elAi U.K. Development Frogre. greet., odatoistered 

by fllESO). 55/ (Aft noted above p UKKSOD ad mi. tare OlfDP programs, 

receive e eeperete congreeelon«l epprepriation, which le «bont the sane else 

ee le the O.S. contribution to tWBSCD. By eitbdrewlng, the United Stetee 

•©old heve no Influence over the nee of lte fnode for tWDP projects 

el thin the UNESCO bar eeuc racy.) 

Thie seiblgulty in goel definition hee resulted is mcmm U.S. Goeeriesent 
eclentlets questioning whether OTBSCO'e HAS snd IRP progrens should focus es 
nuch ee they do on ep plied, eg opposed to heslc t research, gone of these 
goveroaeotsl scientists heve celled for el thd rival fros theee progrene becftnse 
they neglect hseic research. 56/ 

2. Policy Options £ 

The fundsnentsl policy issues ere: does the United Stetee sent to 
ess UNESCO for sp pi led ecience ectleitlee end technic el ftsalstsnce- 
reletod ecience eswahould it Insist thot 0*8*00 sashes Is eVoefty 

^n^cJr^L rW* m * "** cho °** to •"icnlete precise Xs. goals 
for OWKSO). The Congress nay sent to detemlne eore precise policy 
for U.S. nultlleterel technic el assistance. For instance v if the 
United Stetee easts to promote ha ale M i mfi in mtsCO. snd exclude 
applied science, ne en alternative, should it enlarge lte oupport 
fnr the O.W. Consittee on Sclsace end Technology for Development, 
created following the Conference 00 Science end Technology 

for Developnent? 



54/ fobes, John. B. O.S* end DWESOO2 The Polly of 'Copping Out." Re* 
York Tines, Jen. 1 1984, Letter.; lovach, op. cit., gsMi.."^ fWetionel 
Science Foundation. ( natural Sciences lo UNESCO, p. 6. 

55/ Kovach, op. clt., pp. 37-38; interview, Dopartaent of State, UNESCO 
or r Ice. 

56/ Interview.. Departaent of State and Rational Acad-y of Science.. 
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ft. PROBLEM 2- SaqtlLD THE U*8. COmWM BIT GIVE WO KS FINANCIAL AMD ORGANIZATIONAL 
ATTENTION p INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE? 

1. The Issu e 

Another criticiia heard Is tfcst U.S. Influence la UNESCO is directly 
related to the aaouot of high-level etteutiJfa the Baited $tetee give* 
to international science, end that, recently, the Govereaent hen neglected 
tale area, with the expected consequence. For instance, Arnold Kramlsh, 
a former Science Attecfee to the U.S. Peraanent Delegation to UNESCO* 
attributed the inception of UNESCO' a hydrology, biosphere , oceans, and 
geological programs to U.S. initiatives supported et the highest, levels 
in the White Rouse, daring 

... a period where the White Bouse Science Office had two or three 

invldlduels dedicated to international progress, individuals who w 
4 provided the momentum for those progress and who interceded on behalf * 
* of those progress when they faltered. The momentum was lost when 

the few individuals who supported the science progress in the U.S. 

Covarnaant vanished or found other priorities. 57/* 

Budgetary constraints have also contributed to the erosion of high-level 
Government support for International science. For many years the National 
Academy of Sciences end National Research Council provided "outreach 4 * and 
advising functions for the U.S. National Committee for UNESCO by organising 
special UNESCO-related oversight committees. The lest of these was 
terminated in the Spring of 1983, as a result of funding cuts* 58/ (Support 
for the committee came from funds to support IC5U that the Academy received ' 



57/ Panel Commentary: Nr. Arnold Kremish. In A Critical Assessment of 
U.S. Participation in UNESCO. Special Meeting of the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO, op. cit., p- 15. 



58/ Interview, National Academy of Sciences staff members. 
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fro* NSF. The IfSF support was cut back and the Academy decided jo terminate 
the committee.) For a* ny jeers, until recent budget coca, the NSF also bed % 
a senior staff member oe the staff of the Permanent Representative to UNESCO 
in Paris. In addition, as noted above, the State Department has reduced 
funds and staff for the U.S. National £ommleelon for UNESCO. 

2. Policy Options 

%*J£$ Congress nay tdah to consider the following options. The 
Foreign Secretary of the Nation*! Academy of Sciences suggested 
that the Government increaae fending for U.S. Government guidance 
of UNESCO aclence progress and shift the locus of official program 
guidance for science fron the Department of Stata to the National 
Science Foundation, in collaboration with the National Academy 
of Sciences. 59 / The NSF report to the Department of state celled 
for more high-level leadership and U.S. financial support for 
UNESO). 60/ Others have euggea ted that the U.S. establish a 
amcbanlsm to monitor UNESCO science activities better. Along 
these lines, Eugene Kovach, a former science official at NATO, 
auggeated that the Department of State improve the quality of 
. its science office ot the Department of State and the caliber 
of the science attache attached to theJo.S. Permanent Delegate 
to UNESCO. 61/ J < 

- \ 

c - FNOSLKM 3. CAN WttSCO DgFOUTICIZE ITS STAFFT sSAN THE QUALITY OF 
U.S. STAFF AT UNESCO B E IMPROVED? ~ 

!• The Issue 

A critical issue to many ec lent lets is improvement of the caliber of * 
the UNESCO science bureaucracy and reduction of overhead e*pen*ee. The charges 
are that third and fourth world natlonala dominate the UNESCO secretariat 

\ 

59/ UtterXfrom Walter A. tosenbllth, Foreign Secretary, National Academy 
of Sciences, to Cfaaory J. Newell, Oct. 21, 1983, p. 2. 

60/ [National Science Foundation.) Nature) Scicneea in UNESCO, op* c it., 

p. 7 • 

* 

61/ Kovach. op- cit., p. 17, 3S. 
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making It difficult for the United States to implement ■soy of its Ideas. 

Scientist! have charged that the U9ESCD bureaucracy focuses on applied 

science, or in attempting to satisfy too many members, creates too mnny programs, ( 

which are superf icial and ineffective because of Vlmlted support. 62/ There 

sre also allegations that SO percent of .the total OTWfiCOl budget is spent in 

Paris, leaving little no nay for field operations. The HSF Interagency report 

Stansarised this Issue end its implications as follows: 

OHESOO is an imperfect organisation. U.S. dissatisfaction la 
-mainly directed st UHESCO** organisational shortcomings, which may 
include high administrative costs, quality of staff recruited from 
LDCs, insuff iclant evaluation of projects, and difficulties in tar- 
ulna ting project a. Dissatisfaction directed st failures to achieve one 
or more of the abort-range priorities • . • often does not sllow for 
adequate consideration of long-range *|fr lor 1 1 les . WES 00' a support of 
science projects is diffuse and underfunded. 63/ 

To rectify these problems, UNESCO would; have to adopt revised personnel 

allocation regulations. This may be difficult to implement since 

it appears that political factors often guide selection of personnel. 

UNESCO recently announced new regulations reserving about 700 of ita 

900 senior staff member slots for non-Westerners. However, there also 

are reports that U.S. staff quotas at UNESCO remain unfilled. 64/ The Congreaa, 

vim oversight and authorizations, may seek to deal with this issue. 



Policy Optio ns 

The Foreign Secretary of the Rational Academy of Sciences recommended 
the creation of an international visiting committee of distinguished 
scientists and science administrators to help design a review mechanli 



62/ Welsbrud, op. clt- , passim. ^ 

63/ [Nat ion Al Science Foundation. ] Natural Sciences in ORSSCO, op. Clt. 
p. 5. 

64/ Gerrymandering the Market Place of Ideas. Chronicle of International 
Communication, v. 4, Dec 1983. p. 1, Kovach, op. clt., passim. 
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to «v.lu*t« the M rlt rad MM|tM«t of UNESCO actvoc* progrpMs. m/ 
Oth«r. racowa* wotetory J^Ur turB»r.r of tb« profw.i«iT 
• tax i . fro/ 



Th * re *• criticieei about U.S. ptrNoml couaocted with 
vnzsgo etaff . 67/ Son have suggested that the U.S. Govern 
oa*e nore effort to luprove the quality end call bar of U.S. 
nationals oo tba OTBSCO eta* f and ebat aora afforta ba Mda 
to fill Aaarlcaa reproeentetlon up to eetnbllehed 
aaojta levels. 68/ 



D. 



ggggL*- SgQ«ll> EWOgft BE MAM TO -tMFBOOT UISSEMIMATIOM Of gCICTCg 

i- Tba Iaaua 4 

Suggestion* have baas node to increase public knowledge of 
USESCO in tha United Stataa. Tba D.S. national Coaaieelon for DXESCO 
ueed to provide sous outraacb end publicity for IRKSCO'f programa and 
actlvitlee. Sinca tba Bon^ovaraaaatal actlvitlee of tba Coealeelou havei 
been sharply curt a i lad, tbia ia bo longer aa^ likely aa befora. 



2. rolicT Potions 

Tba suggestion baa baan that tba Government award funds to U.S. 
bcientif lc profeesloeal eocietiee to help the* identify and dleaealnete 

information about worthwhile UKESCO science aad technology project* 
to tbalr nesbers* 69/ 

Another option la to reatore all tha ectivitiee of the U.S. national 
Coumifielon for OHSSCO. 



65/ Roeeoblith to Kewell, op. cit., p. 2. 

c^#.T^c JL* tU l 9 ° P " f U *' p# 2 ' Se * froa David L. Ssanton, 

Social Science Research Council to C re gory J. Hawaii, act. 26. 1983.- 

67/ Kovach, op. cit., p. 14, 35. 

in uJiiL WeiUr ; ° P ' Cl l * P ' 2i {HmtionBl Sci * a " Foundation.] Ratnrai Sciences 
*n UNESCO, op. cit-, p« 6. 

i 

69/ Interview, State Department Staff, Fab. 1984. 
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VII. ALTEXHATIVES TO OWSCO'S SCIENCE 

• As noted above t each OHESflD scltttC« program ie governed by * complex web of 
relationship* and administrative serve tores, The cootlmiatloa of 0*5. participation 
ie each program after flls. vlchdrml, thereto re t - depends on the degree of 
DUSSCO involvement in progr aa aeoagement. Iodic* t lotto are that if the Oaited 
Ststee witbirm free OUSSOD it would forfeit mariberehlp la the ttAB end toe 
rum. It probably would be allowed to continue in moot IOC activities, bat 
might act be allowed by 0KESOO to have any laflueace oa IOC budgetary decision*. 
It would be allowed to participate in some W programs via iatsrgoveromentsl 
onion nemberehlp. UMSSOO sight require toe Oalted States to cease participating 
la other UHKSCO Vxieec* progresses * 

Some have ssjLssta* that WESOO staff may seek to coatlaoa to allow as 
amch non-official |.S. scientific participation as possible, to benefit fro* 
the excellence ofJLs. science. But eve* so t ttwi 0.3. Government would mot 
be able to inf lueaJs program and budget decisions formally. ^ 

In discussing erne 0.5. notification of withdrawal fron OKBSCO, State 
Department officials indicated that if the Oalted States withdraws, the 
Freeident would una funds that would have gone to ONE $00 to support inter- 
national cooperative programs of the sane nature. But they acknowledge it 
will be more difficult and more expensive to an iota in 0.5, participation la 
sweh programs. Congress nay seek to shape priorities for allocation of these 
funds by determining which, if any f of the Or.HSO0 international cooperative 
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programe or other projects merit reconstruction «s bilateral progress, or 

continuation la other multilateral organisations. Any changes would have to 

he negotiated with other government* participating la the progress. 

The Department of State and the MSF Interagency report ham come to opposing 

concisions shout this Issue. According^© the Department of State I 

Other multilateral, intergomrnmental mod nVwgo^rnmeutel scientific 
organisations, for example, the [tforl<t Meteorological Organisation] 
WO and the ICS O, er e often more successful in certain international 
activities than UNESCO. The U.S. could increase its support of these 
organisations. 70/ 

The Rational Science Foundation repdr*, fn Contrast, concluded* . 

[Other organisations]'. . • mould not replmeauthe contributions 
sod unique benefits the United States obtains from membership 

in UNESCO. 71/ , . P 

Most scientists agree that ICSO Is not a viable alternative in which 

to conduct the kinds of programs sponsored by UNESCO since most third and 

fouth world countries ere not members of ICjW end ICSO is oriented primarily 

to basic science*. Furthermore, it Is widely believed that ICS0 does not have 

the resources or ope rational capabilities to implement most global programs. 

Tnese resources probably will be cut even more if the U.S. withdraws from 

DNE50D since UNBSOO provide, itaff for an ICSO secretariat. 72/ working 

through ICSO mould also be more expensive than working via UNESCO according 

to one commentator, Paul Baker, who said: 

To obtain the funds for ICSO to do the necessary job, a Sun equal 
to our UNESCO dues would be required; while bilateral international 
cooperative programs of the scale demanded through ICSO would require 
such masalve D.S. financing and Influence that many participating 



70/ Department of State. U.S./URESOD Policy RevTev, op. cit. , p. 15 # 
71/ [National Science Foundation.] Natural Sciences in UNESCO, op. cit., 

p • 7 • 

72/ Walsh, John* Administration Announces Intent to Leave UNESCO 
Science, v. 221, Jan 13, 198*, p. 150. 
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countries would refuse to cooperate. E*eo if soot countries represented 
in ICSQ did participate, aeny programs woo Id suffer, since • ♦ • only a 
Halted number of countries sre nibtn. 73/ 



Foreign Secretary of tha Rational Acedeny of Science* reconended a 
etrengtbening of the relationship between OTKSCO end XGStt to lap rove the 
functions of both organisations. 74/ 

Aexxig the laeueo which would warrant attention la a determination 
of future policy io this aree > a>e* m m *. 

- an assesssant, with the assistance of the science conminity, to 
determine which UMKSCO cooperative projects are most essential, from 
the point of view of both politics sad science 9 sad should be continued, 
apparently 0-5. agencies and the national Acedeny of Sciences have 
plena to sasass How the United States eight continue to participate 

in, or develop el tarns t Ives for* specific UJffiSCO progress • Severe 1 
other related iasuat warrant attention* Whet level of appropriations 
would be required to eupport these program during the transition 
to unilateral or blleteral 0.S* laaderahlp? *»Vhet kind of international 
coordination network would be required for nonogleg these activities 
internationally? Would the coats of a new ~eecrsterlet " exceed 
UNESCO's management costs? Will other constrlee cooperate la 
global science ef forte spearheaded by the Doited &tatae or will 
* they aeek to continue UHESCO-eponeored activities? What kinds of 
new bile t are 1 arrangement a woald the Pelted States need to conclude 
to eanctlon the propose? reeesrch activities? 

- en assessaent of the feaslbllty and coats of entering into necessary 
bilateral arrange nente with other countries to permtt reseerch to he 
conducted. The Rational Science Foundation report concluded that 
bilateral coepereeioa cannot subs tl tut t for projects requiring con- 
cert ad multilateral action. 75/ Others have said bilateral arrange* 
saints would prove to be far more coatly than the 0H&SCO activity* 

In conclusion, the 0.S. Congress nay aeek to shape fntnre international 

aclencm policy In UNESCO or In other aganciae. Thla raport has described 

benefits end problems with UNESCO's science activitlss and alternatives 

that night warrant congrasslonal attention. 



p. 6 • 



73/ Ssker, op. cit., p. 4. 

74/ Latter, Roienblith ts Newell, op. cit. 

75/ (National Science Foundation.} Natural Sciences in UNESCO, op. cit.. 
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■QTXCSi Tte project that is tte subject of this report mm approved 
by tte Governing Board of tte National to March Council, vtoat members 
are dray* from tte council, of tte National Academy of Sciencee, tte 
Rational Acadeay of Bug inuring, and tte Inatituta of Medicine. 

fhie report baa boon reviewed by a group otter than tte authors 
according to procedure a approved by tte Report Review Committee con- 
slat log of members of tte National Academy of Sciences, tte Rational 
Academy of Engine ring, and tte Institute of Medicine* 
* * 

Tte National Research Council was established by tte National Academy 
of Sciences in 1916 to associate tte broad community of science and 
technology with the Academy's purposes of furthering knowledge and of 
advleins_tte federal government, tte Council ope rate a in accordance ' 
with oeteral policies determined by tte Academy under tte authority of 
its comiVessional charter of 1863, which establishes tte Academy aa a 
private, nonprofit, self-governing membership corporation. Tte Council 
has become the principal operating agency of both tte National Academy 
of Sciences and tte National Academy of Engineering in the conduct of 
their services to tte government, tte public, and tte scientific and 
engineering cosmunitiea. it is admlnietered Jointly by both Academies 

^??^ ltu ^ °! Tte National Jtoademy of *nul nee ring and 

tte Inatituta of Medicine were, established in 1964 and 1*70, respec- 
tively, under tte charter of tte National Academy of Sciences. 

This report has been prepared by tte Office ofinter national Affairs, 
National Research Council, for tte Office of dommun lest lone and wresco 
Af fails. Bureau of International Organisations, O.S* Department of 
StateL under Contract DOS 1021*410172,. 
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In reply to a Utter from the Chairman of ^ the Bouse Committee on 
foreign Affairs requesting views on the e nnococed 0.8, withdrawal from 
OBSSCO (ectteduled to taka place on December 31/ 1984) ( the President of 
the national Academy of Sciences* stated that "the Governing hoard of 
the national Research Oosncll and the Council V>f the national Medea? 
of Sciences are deeply concerned about the potential impacts on science 
V of a withdrawal by the On 1 ted States free) tMESCO." withdrawal will 
X have sign if leant implications^ for global science programs in which U.S.. 
scientists are deeply involved, often in a leadership role, therefore, 
the Jteademy, through the Office of International affairs (OI A) of the 
Rational Research Council (nap , agreed to respond to an invitation to 
provide the 0.8. Depart sent of State with an" assessment of potential , 
lapacts and to soonest possible altar native arra i sj as m n ta in order to ' 
aalntsln assent la 1 O.g. scientific contacts with UaWCO-spousoced 
progress in esse the 0.8. were no longer s mmmber of UMBBCD on 
January 1, 1985* 

The strategic considerations that provide the basis for the study, 
including significant caveats end limitations that pertain to the 
findings, are discussed in Chapter 2* an i sport ant a unwary of general 
prelinlnary findings will be found in Chapter 3. The assessments and 
proposed interim arrangements for specific programs/ snd subprograms 
within the three major science program sections of/ the mBSCO sorrowed 
.Programme and Buooat tor 1984-85 are further date/led in Chapter 4. 

Constraints of time end money, in addition tfi limited snslyticsl 
background meter i si, seriously influenced the scope of the study* 
normal MIC procedures, which typically /include a specially appointed 
study committee, proved impossible irftfcbls instance. Its did, however, 
swell ourselves of a well-balanced ad Hoc group, and the present report 
has been reviewed by several distinguished members of the scientific 
community. The detailed analysis of the OTESCO program and budget was 
conducted by s consults!*. Or. Philip aemily, and the Ola staff. This 
examination was augmented by interviews with 0.8, scientists engaged 
in, or familiar with** the science activities of 0WBC0. 
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O.S. budgetary cyclas Mkt it iaparativt to convty mm praliainary 
findings now sines prapacation of funding races— ndatlons in um*sr way. 
It U clear, hoaever, that a auch nora datailad and critical analysis 
of tbs scisnca prograaa of WBSCD and of otter intaroovaronftntal organ- 
isations is badly asadad. Tfea peasant study is dadicatad to tfta hops 
tbat such a broad-?auged raviev will ba iapla*»atsd» 



Walter A. Soaenblith 

foreign Secretary 

National Acadeay of Sciancaa 
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Chapter 1 

iiitboouctiow 



The United nation* Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organisation (OWSCO) was founded in 1946 
"for the purpose of advancing, through the educa- 
tional and scientific and cultural relatione of the 
peoples of the world*, the objectives of international 
g peace and of the common welfare of mankind. , 

The announced U.S. intention to withdraw from membership in UNESCO 
at the end of 1984 has prompted concern within the scientific community, 
both national and international, about the consequences for global 
science cooperation. Problems of the earth, oceans, atmosphere, envi- 
^ronment and the cosmos require the collaboration of scientists on a 
worldwide scale. Although science represents only a part of the total 
0MSSO0 mandate, and about one-third of the budget, it is a significant 
element that historically has facilitated important contributions to 
the spirit of international cooperation and to the advancement and 
health of the scientific enterprise. OMBSOO is one oXmdny interna- 
tional institutions for science cooperation that have developed in the 
postHforlJkar II era and is unique in the breadth of its concerns, 
giving testimony to the important linkages between education, science 
and culture. Although official U.S. withdrawal from this forum has 
implications for all the programs of UXESCO, this report focuses only 
on the science programs, the prospect of U.S. nonmmmbershlp in OMSSCO 
celsss questions about the immediate implications for ongoing collabora- 
tive programs in which the United States is an active participant as 
well aa for the long-term future of U.S. involvement in international 
science activities. 

„ As a private institution, the national Academy Of Science* is not a 
formal participant in UNESCO, an intergovernmental organisation. Sow- 
ever, becaume of the involvement of the U.S. scientific community in 
many UNESCO- sponsored science activities, the Council of the MAS and 
tne Governing Board of the National Research Council have expressed 
concern Regarding the impacts on science of a U.S. withdrawal from 
UMBSCO.l in March, the Academy, through its national Research 
Council, offered to assist the Department of State. in assessing the 
impacts on some of the major science programs' and to suggest possible 
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Alternative arrangements whereby essential U.S. scientific col labor a- 
tiooe could be maintained. It ia Important to note that the issue 
posed was not whether the United States should or should not withdraw 
Iron UBESCO. The academy had already expressed the view that, on 
balance, U.S. science gains sore than it loses from participation in 
UflfiSCO science programs. This report, therefore, wakes no statement on 
the- fundamental question of withdrawal* The present approach is one of 
helping to ainimise the costs of a decision that was made, not on the 
basis of scientific considerations, but on a range of other, largely 
political, factors. Also, although it is recognised that UNESCO as an 
institution could benefit from some reform, particularly at the manage- 
ment level, this report 00ee not, to any significant degree, deal with 
that issue. 

The growth end diversification of science and the rapid expansion 
in the number of participants in international activities has created 
a tremendously complex situation that is straining the capabilities of 
international institutions for cooperation. In the science Area there . 
is a va$t array of organisations, intergovernmental and nongovernmental, 
dedicated to the promotion of international cooperation . In large 
part, this sterna from the universality of the scientific enterprise 
itself and. the need to share and confirm research findings worm^mide/ 
an inherent feature of scientific progress and global cooperation. Ifee 
development of the OS system of specialised agencies has been an impor- 
tant complement to the many nongovernmental organisations that have 
emerged within individual professional communities. OHKSCO, in parti- 
cular, has fostered contacts and interactions with such organisations, 
most notably in the science area, with the International Council of 
Scientific Unions (ICSU) and its individual disciplinary unions. 2 
It is possible, therefore, to begin to identify a number of potential 
alternative organisations based largely on existing patterns of coop- 
eration with UNESCO aa a partial response to the problem. However, aa 
will be amplified in the following chapter on strategic considerations, 
there has not been either time or resources in this study to consult' 
with these organisations to determine their capability end/on. wH. 1 i ng- 
ness to serve /in this capacity. This has to be a major concern, in 
terms of the viability of the pr op o se d alternatives. Since the time 
frame of the present report relates primarily to PT-66, other alterna- 
tive options that are outlined feature support to 0HSS00 for specific 
activities, particularly for the major intergovernmental programs, and 
increased, resources to national agencies to be utilised for facilitating 
U.S. participation in UN8SC0 programs eithin their areas of <3ompetence 4 

The present study emphasises the need to inquire more deeply into 
the objectives, consequences, and benefits of U.S. participation in 
intergovernmental science programs and relationships between inter- 
governmental and nongovernmental organisations. The absence of an 
overall strategic policy framework for U.S. participation in interna- 
tional science is a severe handicap. There ia a need to clarify the 
various means of intergovernmental scientific and technological coop- 
eration snd to reach common understandings on the most imaginative, 
productive Ways of utilising our intellectual and financial resources. 
This is an important issue not only for the United States, but also for 
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otter countries which will be affected by p.s. withdrawal. lt» O.S. 
inclination to utilise alternative forum alao has implications far tha 
overall funding of international science that need to be viewed in a 
larger policy context than juet IMH8C0. new models for international 
acianca cooperation may be required to neat contemporary need a both for 
advancing acience and for strengthening infrastructures in developing 
countries. - 

Questions are being poaed with regard to tha value of specific 
areaa of UftSSCO-eponeored program to the JJ.S. scientific community! 
How well doea UHESCO carry out these programs? Are the prog r see that 
are directed primarily toward the needs of d*» loping countries 
adequately designed and implemented? is Ub tha moat affective 
organisation for carrying out these progrmsMxf so/ is there 
sufficient guidance and participation from the worldwide science and 
technology community to ensure effective and efficient prog raw imple- 
mentation? what seaeuree eight be taken to improve tha performance of 
UWESC07 Vhat might be the loaa to our scientific community, as well as 
to those of other countries, if the United States withdraws fom UHBSCO 
on December 31, 19647 Coupled with this leaf question is the signi- 
ficance of the contributions of the American scientific community to 
UNESCO. It is some of these questions that tha following assessment 
attempts to address; ^ 



RBPERSSJCKS 

1. Letter from Or. Frank Press to Congressman Dante Pascal 1, April 17, 
1*84. 

2. The international Council of Scientific Unions (iCSO) represents the 
principal nongovernmental mechanism created by scientists to advance 
scientific interests on an international basis. The structure of 
ICSO is baaed on deal membership, encompassing 2d disciplinary sci- 
entific unions and 70 national members. The national members are 
usually academies or national research councils. In the United 
States, the National Academy of Sciences la the adhering body to 
ICStt as wa ll as individually to 17 of the member onions. K80 and 
tha unions, with a combined annual budgetary level of $5 million, 
provide an important framework for the orderly handling of inter- 
national, nongovernmental scientific cooperation. 
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Chapter 2 
STRATBdlC cogSBBBglfig 



TfiB U.S. DBCX5IOM TO WITHDRAW PROM UMS0CO *- 

The Secretary of state notified the Director General of UHBSCO on 
December 29, 1983, that the united States would withdraw I torn UNESCO 
on Oeceiaber 31, 1984. This letter of notification charged that UHBSCO 
had •extraneously politicised virtually every subject it deals with; 
exhibits hostility toward the basic institutions of a free society, 
especially a free market anf a free press* and demonstrated unres- 
trained budgetary expaneioni"! * 

Assistant to the president for national security sober t C. McParlane 
noted, in a, memorandum of December 23, 1983, to the Secretary of State, 
the President's approval of notification of withdrawal, but also his 
desire to promote Meaningful changes in 0HK9CO during 1984. 2 A second 
memorandum of February 11, 1984, from ItcFarlane proposed a strategy 
including an action plan and the mrftlixation of international support 
to assist the effort to promote changes in UMESCO during 1984. 3 

A U.S. monitoring Panel, comprising 15 eminent citimens knowledge- 
able in UNESCO's various areas of activity* was established ^n March 
1984. It was instructed to report to the Secretary of State nearr the 
end of 1984 on the degree and kinds of change that Might have occurred 
in UNESCO in the interim, with a view to assisting the Secretary in 
determining whether to re commen d revision of the decision to with- 
draw.* 

nonetheless, the State Department has stressed the fact that its 
decision to withdraw is firm. Barring unforeseen changes and develop** 
ments, it is assumed that the United States will no longer be a member . 
of UNESCO as of January 1, 1985. The 'Administration has also stressed 
that the United States would continue to participate in programs that 
Beet the original goals of UHBSCO and thereby 'pursue international 
cooperation in education, science," culture, and communications by 
shifting our contribution to other appropriate bilateral, multilateral, 
or private institutions.' 5 it should be noted, with reference to 
pursuing UNESCO types of international cooperative activities through 
other channels, that the current •evel of tc£al 0.8. mandatory contri- 
butions to UHBSCO is on the order of 850 million per year, with science 
activities funded at about 814 million per year. 

During the period preceding the December 1983 announcement of the 
decision to withdraw, a wide-ranging review of UHBSCO activities was 
carried out under the auspices of the Department of State. This review 
drew on the views of a number of U.S. public and private institutions 
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which **n*t itmd fro., participated in, or contributed to DKKSCO activi- 
ties in education, science, culture, and communications, fee objective 

!?i P ^? r 5" " 9ht info ~tion gethered, en analysis of 

overall political and management trends in the Organisation 6 somm 
llrl'tlJ^^t Wncies>contributed to this OgAWggOO Ml icy Review 

from thtir apscial^erepectives, aa did the O.S. national Commission - 

for UW8CO and relational Academy of Sciences, the oraanwIojT 
concerned with science progress reached the cdoolfeion that the United 
States should continue its participation in 0KRSC6.7 

However, the state Departments own analysis of political and 
management trends provided the, bisls inter alia for the decision to 
rernmmind o.S. withdrawal. 

At the same time, the Department's OS/tWBSCO Policy Review stated 
that -UHE800 science activities generally satisfy O.S. objectives and 
priorities." it went on to note five consequences of withdrawal! 

• U.S. withdrawal from oubsco science activities, if not coanen- 

^t^\ 1 r^^nJr nW ° £ C °? >e !! ti0ri ' to a significant 

reduction in the direct access of the o.S. scientific community to 

important data bases, localities, and scientific resources worldwide. 

e The decrease in incase from dues would carnage OUBSCP's ability 
to meet the U.S. objective of assistance to LDCs (less developed 
countries) in developing scientific capabilities and infrastructure, 
and to perform the successful international scientific projects which 
UNESCO has sponsored. 

• The United states would lose its present access to an important 
international framework for scientific cooperation and data gathering. 

e UNESCO provides the possibility of scientific exchange with 
certain countries with whom we maintain limited contact.* Withdrawal 
would sake such cooperation more difficult. 

- // e The united states would no longer be eligible for membership on 

the International Coordinating council of the Program on Man and the 
Biosphere, the Coordinating council of the International Bydrological 
Program, and the Intergovernmental Council for the General Information 
Program. 6 

Given these consequences, it is necessary to explore alternative 
ways of pursuing O.S. objectives of international cooperation and 
collaboration in the science area, as a partial contribution to the 
effort, this report presents assessments of the impact on o.S. science 
of s withdrawal from UNESCO and suggests possible alternative arrange- 
ments for assuring continued o.S. association with selected UNESCO 
programs. 
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STRATEGY TOR TBS SCIENCE ASSESSMENT 

The g«ne»i» of the task of i omawn t undertaken by the National 
Research Council can be briefly summarised. In October 1983, when 
consultations were in progress on contributions to the US/UNBSCO Policy 
Review * noted above, the Foreign Secretary of the national Academy of 
Sciences provided the assistant Secretary of State for International 
Organisational Affairs (at his request) with some initial views per- 
taining to the quality and management of UNESCO science ac^vities. 
la particular, he noted* 

• Science-related programs represent, in many ways, 
successful effort and fulfill an important function for the U 
terms of international science cooperation and science educati 

'el There is much criticism leveled at UNESCO programs, str 
and management, but, in the area of the sciences at least, 
real alternative to 0MS8C0 at the present time. 

• with respect to the management of UNESCO science programs, 
is certainly room for improvement, 

e the mechanisms necessary to ensure effective U.S. participation 
in UMBSCO are not currently available. 8 

following the announcement of the intention to withdraw from UNESCO, 
a number of oodles of the Academy complex considered the implications 
of withdrawal with respect to U.S. science interests and its impact on 
science in general. This process resulted in the letter of March 13, 
1964, from the Foreign secretary of the National Academy of Sciences 
to the Assistant Secretary of State for International Organisational 
Affairs offering assistance in assessing the impacts of the U.S. with- 
drawal in the science area and in identifying possible alternative 
arrangements for U.S. participation.?" This initiative provide^ th * 
basis for the contract between the Department of State and the National 
Academy of Sciences to prepare the following t 




e An inventory of existing UNESCO- sponsored programs and arrange- 
ments for U.S. scientific cooperation (provided in a Supplement to this 
report) i' 

e An analysis of the extent to which these arrangements depend o/ 
do not depend critically on affiliation with UNESCO; 

e Suggestions for alternative interim arrangements for facilitating 
essential U.S. scientific interactions with UNESCO- sponsored programs! 

e Initial recommendations of future U.S. directions in mult i late 
and global scientific cooperation (both within and outside UNESCO) 
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Significant Source* 



The liMimnt presented in this report drew on two particularly ~* 
valuable recant review of UNESCO science ectivitiea that bad been 
prepared in the light of the 0MK800 problems (1) "Natural Sciencee in 
UHESCDi A U.S* Interagency Perspective,' 7 the October 1983 interagency 
report coordinated by the National Science foundation (BSP> aa a contri- 
bution to the US/mcflCQ P olicy Review , and (2) Science and Technology 
^ Proaraaw in UNESCO ^0 the March 1904 report on the policy implications 
of a 0.8, withdrawal from UNESCO prepared by the Congreaaional Reaearch 
Service for the Subcommittee on Science, Reaearch and Technology of the 
House Committee on Science and Technology* The present ssseaammnt, 
baaed on a broad range of consultation* with profeaaional colleagues 
who have participated in UNSSCO-sponsored science activities, adds to 
. the information provided in the above-sent ioned reviews. The Approved 
\ Prograstee and Budget for 1984-1*8*11 haa been used aa a basic UNESCO 
reference document. 



Caveats 

Limitations end constraints in carrying out this assessment must be 
emphasized. They were as follows* 

y 

e Time Frame . This assessment was prepared in tour months. In 
reviewing such a comprehensive set of programs in such a short time, it 
has not been possible to contact the full range of science interests 
involved. A thorough critical* review of all science programs haa not 
been possible; the focus of the present study has been on measures to 
prevent disruptions in the first year or two of U.S. nenmembership in 
UNESCO* * 

• community of Interests , the time constraints have ruled out any 
detailed evaluation of UNESCO- sponsored science activities, particularly 
in the area of developing country interests. An in-depth assessment 
would require, by definition, consultations with scientific peer groups 
abroad* This has neither been possible nor attempted, it should also 
be noted that no real attempt has been ma0e to evaluate the field pro- 
grams ot UNESCO. Furthermore, a comprehensive assessment would need to . 
include a careful evaluation of sciejee programs of other intergovern- 
mental organisations and particularly those of the UN system as a whole 
to better understand interactions and opportunities for promoting more 
effective international scientific cooperation. 

e Information Base , as noted, UNESCO's Approved Prferamme and * 
Budget for 1984-1985 has been used as a basis for assessing U.S. inter- 
ests and participation. Like many budget program statements, the UNBfllfco 
document does not always convey a clear sense of substantive endeavor. 
Moreover 4} the United states lacks an institutional memory and a focal 
point tor monitoring U.S. scientific interactions, both with respect to 
UNESCO in particular and to multilateral scientific relationships in 
general* 
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Contacta with the U.S. Scientific Community 

^ M present assessment has concentrated on bringing Into pley the 
personal View a of A*er lean scientists and engineers who have partici- 
pated directly, often in leadership roles, In the science activities 
of UlisyKB*. The following Beans were used to do so* 

Contact was initiated in April 1984 with American scientists 
serving as officers of international scientific unions or serving on 
corresponding U.S. national coo* it tees, 

e Officers of U.S. scientific societies and associations were 
invited to query their members on the value of participation in UKB0CO 
activities. 12 

• ' In cooperation with the Consortium of Affiliates for Interna- 
tional Programs of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, a query was sent to members requesting information on speci- 
fic experiences and judgments of UNESCO science activities. 

e A letter to the editor, Science , April 13, 1984, invited comments 
from the U.S. scientific community on their participation in tWSSCD sci- 
entific activities. 

• The potential impact of withdrawal' on particular Science inter- 
ests was discussed at meetings ot U.S. national committees affiliated 
with international organisations and unions. 13 

e Personal contact was made through interviews (including phone 
communications) with U.S. scientists and engineers in academia, govern- 
ment, and industry involved in UNESCO science activities, particularly 
the ma-jor observational -programs. # 

This approach has resulted in several hundred communications wi^th 
American scientists and^ngineers. 

FKAM&NOfUt FOR THE ASSESSMENT 

in preparing the inventory of UHBSCO science programs, assessing 
their dependence on affiliation with UNESCO, and suggesting alternative 
interim arrangements, the following areas of UNESCO- funded activities 
appearing in the Approved Vrogramme and Budget for 1984-198511 were 
examined: 

• Major Program vl* The Sciences and Their Application to 
Development ^ * 

e Major t yoq ram IX; Science, Technology and Society 



Major Program Xi The Human Knvironment and Terrestrial and 
Mdfirte Resources 
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To « considerably leaser extent, ftalor Programs v 2 nMrk<„ 

Suppled Wl«*d. This material U ineluM in the 

In order to 'put th« science activities ln perspective -inn.. »k. 
o^ll u^bsco program, . BUi8Mry of the' J.uS of 

science end T>chnaloqTf "r SS^JS^L^L^ """cm. S*"*" for 
•hicl, ere or Jhe^o£rTm^^TSSL T~ 

^Z^TZeTT^ ^ ^ " ViW W "I. IK. 

< * c«rteln number of 'quest ions and factors have bwn,t.k.. ijL 
•ccount in proposing alternative channels, / into 

> . • 

P-Uon ?rZ\:Z«sl l 7r S ^ °< "intainin, U.S. pertici- 

.ffi^ 0 "J h */ i r*°i! ,t ° f th " 0nit « a States ' -hat .re the most 
efficient, and staple administrative procedures? 

~-Vu i f ern * t£v ' channels sweated in this preliminary «>»». * r . 
moat likely to ^ UMful oniy ^ „ |f|tofU| ln »nr stage are 

• Accent must be taken of the need for staff and overhead cost.. 

rific JSSJSLT" 1 ^-" - " for * rolect ™: Bi9t * T • °- s - " cien - 

suDo!rt'«!^*»r 8iderati<,n hM b ** n qlWn to contribution, to UNESCO to 

3 ^ V^"' Pr ° ject * runds-ln-Trust, dona- 

tions, etc.). This approach may provide a simple Beans of support at 
a modest overhead charge. support at 
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MffBRBNCfeS 

1. Letter, George P. Shultr, Secretary of State, to Amadou-Mahtar 
H* Bow, Director-General of UMESOD, December 29, 1983. 

2. Memo, Robert C. McFarlane, Assistant to the President for National 
Security, to George P. Shulti, December 23, 1983. 

3. Hemo, Robert C. RcFarlane to George P* Shults, February 11, 1984. 

4. Charter of the Monitoring Panel on UNESCO, March 22, 1984. 

5. Me no* Robert C. McFarlane to George P. Shults, December *3, 198J. 

6. US/WKSOP Policy Review , Department Jof State, February 29, 1984. 

1. Letter of transmittal from Oeputif Assistant Director for scienti- 
fic, technological and International Affairs, National Science 
Foundation, to the Assistant Secretary of State for International 
s organisational Affairs, October 21, 1983. The report, "Natural 
Sciences in UNESCO t A U.S. Interagency Perspective, 11 was based on 
contributions from the U.S. Geological Survey and the National 
Park Service of the U.S. Department of the Interior, the Forest 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the National Insti- 
tute of Education of the U.S. Department of Education, the Agency 
for International Bevelopment, and a number of components ot the 
Bureau of Oceans and International Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs of the U.S. Department of State. 

8. Letter from NAS Foreign Secretary fcalter A. Rosenblith to Assis- 
tant Secretary Gregory J. Newell, October 21, 1983.-* 

9. Letter from NAS Foreign Secretary Walter A. Rosenblith to Assis- 
tant Secretary Gregory J. Newell, March 13, 1984. 

Knozo, G. J. and M. E. Davey, Science and Technology Programs in 
UNESCO t A Description of the Programs and Preliminary Analysis o* 
the Policy Implications of u.S, Withdra wal for Science (Washington, 
O.C.x Congressional Research Service, March 1984). 

0 

11* Agprjayed Programme a nd Budget (or 1984-1985 , d2 C/5 (Partsi UNhSCU, 
January 1984) . 

12. Meeting with representatives of professional societies* April I h 
1984: Gordon Bixler (American 'Chemical Society) 
David N. Burns CAnerican Association tor the Advancement of 

Science.) 

Bahaa FL-Hadidy (American Society for Information Science) 
Marjorie Gardner (American Chemical Society) 
.J. k . Goldhaber (Aner tran Mathematical Society) 

f*>rothy P. t;ray {National Commission on j.ibiaties and Information 

Sclent**) 
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tfilllaa 6* fierrold (institute of Electrical and Electron ice 
Engineers) 

Joan II. Jordan (aaericaa Mteoro log leal Society) 
Steven Kennedy ( Am r lean Psychological association) 
h\ Sd*ard Laar (AMrican Society for Engineering Education) * 
I. David Locfcard (national association for Raaaarch in Scianca 
Teaching) 

Elliott a* Hot mm (geological Sociaty of Aatrica) 

aobart L. Park ( Am r lean Physical Sociaty) 

Orr B. Reynolde (AMrican Physiological Sociaty) 

alan *. Schechter (Biophysical Sociaty) 

aobart D. watxina (aMrican Sociaty for Microbiology) 

Judith wortaan (AMrican Institute of Biological Sciences). 

Heatings with U.S. national Comitteesi 
International onion of Pure and Applied Cbesistry (3/17) 
International Council of Scientific Onions (4/19) 
international Union of Pure and Applied Physics (4/25) 
International Union of Biochemistry (4/29) 
International Brain Ha search Organisation (5/15) 
International Geological Correlation Program (6/12) 
Internatinal Onion of Geological Sciences (6/13) 
International Union of Pure and Applied Biophysics (6/14). 
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The present chapter P««Uilniry coftcla * i °?*_?' / 9 tT" 1 

^tuJTdSrJroTS. asaes—nt. of ^oi«c g-l"--* J" 
. chapter 4 and »1- a masber of lu«i r^ltil^ f«th« 
Sffnfonsation » pcdatad i« thro. «f ion., J^SL^r^ 
Proqr^, I-pact. of 0.8. Kitbdr.v.1, and Alt.rn*tl^ In^ri- Arrwqe- 
^nts. T*o Uole. at tba and P^ l t*J^^ U J* •^^ B t ^ f ^ of 
Mott, preferred alternatives, and aoggoated funding H»M 101 •« cn ° 

in nature. T-uch »or.bWr.b.nsi« atudy i. £ ^ 1 ^ 

drew on the knowUdg. and W cianc of an «™ of t*# 

U.S. scientific co-unity, as -.11 aa coll.aguaa abroad. 

assessment or oubsco progkmb 

1 lev Proo ran Meea. Thia" report baa attested to «e«l *itb a 
ran^s oT.Tl"tlf!c a nd technological ^tiviti.. ^on^^y 
Nofaurpriaingly. theae activities «ry In sisa. ~^~ ity ' 
TZTity, .nd stance, Activities of aajor intar.st to th. 0.8. 
>^ scientific ccassunity ara in th. follow in, areas, 

. Earth Sciences and Raaourcaa, «at«al Bas-rda, tb. International 

Geological Correlation prograa 
. Nater Reaources, the international Bydrological Prograa 

. ocaana and Resources, Coastal Regions, the Intergovernnant.l 
Oceanographlc Coasaission 

a Man and the Biosphere Prograa 

. Natural Sciences, support of ICSU ~ tl £.?" " P °"° t8d "» 
!£o. in the fields of biology, cheai-try, physic. 
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Measures need to be taken to plan and facilitate 0.8. participation in 
th *"* P^ r «" "•*■ lf «ithdr«ajl fro. 0MBSC0 becoaws affacti««. 

UHSSCO work in engineering sciences, social aciancca, and science 
policy appear to Ve of 1 asset interest to the concerned U.S. profes- 
eional coaaaunitiaaWith only amall number* of U.S. aoi.ntiata parti- 
cipating. Nevertheless, these are 1 -port ant areae, ones in which there 
is s potentially ia^irtant role for American acientiata to play. 



- m Jl t&aSSSBSS* of Science— Science for Dovelopsernt. Although 
""f 0 ? »ci«nce objective. include thTpursuit of new ki^ledgTpsrti- 
cularly in observational scientific fields, increasing attention is 

^»^.l! r !!!^ th * ■ cUnc *» sduc.tion. and advance) 

training needs of the developing world, the juxtaposition of scienca 

oL^i^r^V^^" 0 ^" 0 * f ° r <W * ,1 W» t highlight, the eultiple 

«ri^ and of "«moe.rn«w.tal scientific organisations. 

r^L 1 ! r? 3 to understanding of ths coeple-sntsry and inter- 

active nature of both these objectives. 

3 - "WBSOO's Intergovernme ntal Bole . As an intergovernmental 
organisation UNESCO is an Vaportant instruct in carrying out global 
observational programs (e.g., the Geological Correlation Prograe, ocean- 

T 1t ^ l, C °T" tmnta °* tb * *° rld Cli " afc * Itesesrch Program, and the Nan . 
in the Biosphere Program) . the authority and financial support of 
governments is often criticsl to field operations which involve the 
sovereignty of nations, on their own, nongovernmental organisations 
cannot substitute /or intergovermsentsi ones in these sress of respon- 
sfrbility. 

UMKSCO is a criticsl intergovernmental link to ths developing world 
ror ths implementation of projects involving advanced training and 
infrastructure building. These latter projects depend very such on 
substantia contributions from the advanced countries, primarily 
through nongovernmental scientific organisations such mm ICSU end its 
constituent bodies* 

4 ; Oth^r Intergovernmental Organisations , other intergovernmental 
organisations (e.g., t«W, UHRP, t«0, FAD, and MHO) participate sub- 
stantively and financially in eany WfSSCO-directed science programs. 
Those that mate financial contributions often provide fund* of the sane 
order of matfltude as ttoWSCO'a regular program. The UHB8C0 ataff plays 
an important role in planning, advising, and managing many of these 
programs. 

k 5 * UWBSCU and the Scientific Community. One cannot help but be 
impressed with the large number of UNESCO activities involving signi- 
ficant numbers of scientists who partioaioats either directly or through 
nongovernmental organisations (MOO*) • wSWlay an important role in 
many aspects of UNESCO's programs, particulaTWin engaging the part i~ 
cipation of scientists l n advanced training pr^Wts <iaao, 1010; 
MlftCEWs) and in quid ing /managing certain aspectsSf observational 
programs <e«g.. IOCS, UK*;, ILFBS, SCOR, SCOPE) . UNESCO's programs 
would profit fcom even greater participation and association with the 
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MOOs. However, their capabilities to provide guidance and assistance 
in activities to meet the needs of the developing world could be 
improved. 

6. 0,S. Organisatio n* *n>e lack of responsible and scientifically 
competent overs iqht of U.S. interests in UNESCO science programs has 
been and dontlmoes to be a serious and chronic problem. A governmental 
focal point , having the requisite technical capability am veil as signi- 
ficant international policy responsibilities, would provide much-needed 
support for American participation in the science programs of tflfESOO. 
However, such a «init cannot be truly effective in the absence of an 
integral link to the scientific community and to their organisations. 
The continuing agenda of this joint enterprise would include! 



t 



Assistance in the planning and implementation of scientific 
programs at world level; 

Concern for enhancing the participation of developing nations in 
programs thataAcon tribute to the common scientific good? 

Action plans backed by human and financial resources to 
oncourege and support multilateral scientific initiatives. 



«. * IMPACTS OP U.S, WITHDRAWAL 

1. S c lent t f ic _Re 1 at Ions . tn the short term (through 198SI , it 
will be hard to judge the true impact* of withdrawal on U.S. science 
interests and on the guality of UNESCO science programs. Kven if they 
appear to be only modest, early provision of resources to ensure con- 
tinued *J.S\"part ictpat ion must be made. In order to maintain confi- 
dence hotfi here and abroad in U.S. participation in International 
science programs, withdrawal must be accompanied by a serious commit- 
ment, expressed in policy, institutional, and budgetary terms to a 

/continued and s^t rengthened American role. 

2. rj. S . Part i c ipat I on i n to ve r jnance . With the poss ible exception 
of the intergovernmental Oceanographtc Commission (IOC) and, to a less 
certain degree, the International Oeoiogical Correlation Program <I(X'P), 
the United States will forfeit the right to participate in the gover- 
nance of ma inr MWfWtfYv- sponsored rooperativ* International programs upon 
withdrawal. Only limited influence can be exerted on the direction of 
these programs through U.S, participation in the cooperating HGOs. It 
Is important to note again the role played by (IWSSTO staff in planning* 
advising, and implementing ma for programs supported from other sources 
(e,i., rrNKP, Punds-lnTrust) , Withdrawal may seriously affect 
possibilities for Ameriran participation in program management roles as 
UNESCO sfaff* slather*. , 

I, ol <*'<>m Lnu i t ies i n iWBSfY) PI anning/ Implement at ton. Tn the 
f»v#*nt '>f *t. ( i. wi *h<lr,iw4l »»nd of l<»B4, it will ne*'*«H*ry to 
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prepare for disruptions in project planning end isy lamfrnia t ion at 
UHRSCO beginning in early 1985 in View of expected budgetary cutbacks. 
Although U.S. contributions to utfBSCb are not normally tee until the 
beginning of the next fiscal year (Odfcober 1, 1985, for FT-86) , the 
lack of aasurance of interim support until later in 1985 could contri- 
bute to an environment of uncertainty lhet will hamper UNESCO opera- 
tions. Different forms of congressional appropriations will have to be 
found to respond to this ©xtraordiiiaryl situation. There is an urgent 
need to move ahead in the United State! with establishment of a joint 
governmental and nongovernmental mechanism to cope with the situation 
both in the short and longs* term. 

4 * P*«ruptlons in U.S. Scie ntific Participation , uncertainties 
regarding funding will be disruptive to the many U.S. groan* partici- 
pating in ongoing UMSSCO science activities, some reprog ramming of 
nationally available resources will be necessary 7Wth regard to pos- 
sible losses in access to data and research localities, it is difficult 
at this stage to make definitive judgments. The situWion win depend, 
in part, on the degree to which U.S. scientists in thAr persdbal capa- 
city would continue to be invited to participate in activities directly 
under the purview of UmBSCO. a decrease in the number of such invite- 
•xttons will have an adverse Impact on the quality of taslRo science 
projects and consequently also on the benefit of such projects to the 
U.S. scientific community. 

5. Disruptions in the International Research System , a period of 
uncertainty stemming from withdrawal will be disruptive to international 
cooperation fn science and may strain U.S. scientific relations with 
peer groups in other countries. U.S. participation in multilateral 
activities and in the planning of new projects may be affected. Some 
readjustment and reappraisal of U.S. participation and leadership in 
international scientific cooperation may occur. 

6 * Capabilities of WQOs. Once alternative interim arrangements 
have been put into place, they will need to be evaluated and assessed 
in terms of how effectively mOOs are able to handle the new and more 
substantial responsibilities they may have assumed. It is clear that 
some WGOs as currently structured will have serious difficulties in 
carrying out greatly expanded roles. Thus, there will prevail, even 
in the second half of the decade, considerable uncertainty about how 
proposed new responsibilities can be matched to the capabilities of 
existing institutions. 

7 - Heed for Enhanced u.s. Scientific Community Involvement . Those 
strience programs that involve direct linkages with the concerned pro- 
fessional communities tend *o be the most effective. During the coning 
months, it will be especially Important to maintain and strengthen 
governmental and nongovernmental interactions, not only in the conduct 
of present programs, but especially in terms of planning and implemen- 
tation of future international multilateral science activities. 
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ALTERNATIVE INTERIM ARRAUGKWinte 

The alternative arrangements proposed *in this report are aimed at 
ensuring meaningful U.S. Involvement in important OpBSCO acience 
activities if th« united States withdraws fro* official membership in 
the organ iiat ion at the e** of 1984. This report d^es not address the 
wider ranging issue of an overall alternative approach to the IKS. role 
in Multilateral science cooperation for the rest of this century. There 
is clearly an urgent need to do so. 

For the major intergovernmental research programs and for other 
selected science activities In which the United States is involved, 
uti iiiation of a grant to UNESCO is suggested. For other Important 
science areas of UNESCO activity, support of cooperating organisations 
is proposed, usually as may be recommended by an appropriate U.S. 
agent. Thus, it is suggested that a significant portion of the avail- 
able resources be earmarked for relevant U.S. Institutions (govern- 
mental and in some cases nongovernmental) , which would have important 
oversight and managerial responsibilities for U.S. participation In 
UNESCO programs in their particular areas of competence. 

The consideration of alternative interin arrangements leads to a 
number of conclusions, poses a number of unknowns, and raises several 
issues that require further policy analysis! 
< 'i 

1. no Viable Overall Alternative , There is at present no vlabls 
overall alternative for UNESCO* s science programs. Furthermore, there 
is no simple set of alternative interin arrangements that will ensure 
future 0\5* collaboration- with current or future UNESCO projects. In 
fact, withdrawal will undoubtedly lead to a multiplicity of channels 
that may be more or less effective. Whatever 'alternative mechanisms are 
implemented, it Is extremely important to ensure continuity of funding. 
Otherwise, irreversible damage to valuable current programs is inevi- 
table. Proposing alternative mechanisms is also complicated by the 
possibility that the United States may rejoin UNESCO at a later date 

if appropriate reforms are achieved. 

2. Danger of JTragpentatlon . Putting in place a variety of interim 
alternative arrangements for future funding and participation will 
result in a fragmentation of scientific and administrative relations. 
Moreover, there will be serious substantive, managerial, and financial 
costs that cannot be underestimated. However, the fact that UNESCO s 
activities include both development assistance programs and programs 
aimed at the «dvance*e<rt of scientific research s»**s the search for a 
single alternative extremely difficult, if not impossible. 



ff igPtttic Program Support to UNESCO. In man> cases, the most 
tve and ad«inif-f_e^l ve ly simple alternative might be specific 
m j support to UNP^fcbrougn the mechanise of Funds- in-Trust or 
donations. Tt>tfi type\oWjn>**but ion would be appropriate for large 
portions of the IOC, MA*, ICXP, and the IHP. It suffers, however, fro* 
th* fact that there may be a lack of direct oversight (except for the 
UK' wh**r#. the United States plans to retain membership) . Perhaps some 
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for* of periodic Accountability could be required At th. «™ i-... 
• wrong focal point in the U.S. qonrmmnt^lu L , 7 ' 

„*• c <*T»r»ting Orqani^Mon, Subject to acceptance br cooor 
ating organ iiationa, it ie rei«tiv»iw .Li. ""Trance of cooper - 

e.t.bli.b*, eichani« of oSLSriSoi il^IE^" °f m11 ' 
with icso irbo .roA Z _ in P 1 *** ie the caae 

aental oc 

•nceai . there are poeaibilitiea of doubling this £Jl , ^ 

"^:«T:;,T' «»^~ .« 

J^^fr? ? "- S - P""«*I»tto« t„ the science activities^ 

- n ^ e-pecially active in'LTel of 

■uituateral science cooperation. Also, bom adjustments in esietlna 

Pr ° C * dUr - B *° be m*de. ,n addition,^ Ir.JtZ"" > 
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agencies, such as the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS) , which have active 
and direct roles In current UNESCO program, nonetheless, given the 
uncertainties of using other international organisations, an enhanced 
role by U.S. agencies sejffs inevitable, particularly at this first 
stage of nonmembershlp in UNESCO. 

Clearly , there oust be a nongovernmental focus as veil, a comple- 
mentary, working relationship between a governmental entity, such as 
the NSF, and a nongovernment al one, such as the National Research 
Council, would provide a mutually beneficial, solid foundation for 
expanded and strengthened American participation in international 
science. Moreover, such a relationship might reinforce a parallel 
one at the international level between UNESCO and ICSU. 

6. . Next Step . The NKC assessment has profited from several hundred 
communications from American scientists and engineers who have partici- 
pated directly, often in leadership roles, in the science activities of 
UtffiSCO. The resulting information base presents a useful starting point 
for a deeper analysis, an analysis which will require considerably more; 
time and the Involvement of a much broader segment of the international , 
scientific community. In order that such an analysis be of value, it > 
i must necessarily relate UNESCO programs to those of other %ultl lateral j 
Institutions having science as a significant part* of their mandate. j 

I 

9. The Future of International Institutions for Science Cooperation 
This review strongly suggests that considerable thought needs to be 
given to the kinds of multilateral entitles that might be established 1 
* to deal with the contemporary requirements of international science 
cooperation. Before making premature judgments on selecting or formu- 
lating such entitles, it is essential to consult with colleagues here 
and abroad regarding their* concerns. Interests, and aspirations. The 
time may have come to begin discussions of new models for facilitating 
international cooperation both for the advancement of scientific know- 
ledge and for strengthening Infrastructures in developing countries. 
Lessons can be learned from an examination of current practicles (e.g., 
IOC, ICSU/XJNKSCD, HAS) directed toward enhancing the complementary 
capabilities of nongovernmental and governmental organisations. 

Science and technology are no longer secondary interests of govern- 
ments; they have become primary Influences on health, economic develop- 
ment, environmental conditions, and all other aspects of modern society. 
In view of this complex and pervasive state of science in the world 
today, it may be necessary in the longer term to consider radical insti- 
tutional changes ranging from establishment of a separate entity for 
international science to a complete reorganisation and restructuring of 
present institutions. v * 
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Program 



CAPSULE SUMMARY OF UNESCO SCIENCE PROGRAM t 

ASSBssmrTS, interim aruawcbmkits, aw proposed ponding levels 



Preliminary Asi 



Interim Arrangement* 



Proposed 
Finding** 



Earth Sciences 
and Resources* 
natural Retards 



Hater Resources 



The Ocean and 
Its Resources 




High quality program that Includes do- 
nation IGCP, a program of keen interest 
to 0.8* earth scientists, as well as 
important projects related to inter- 
disciplinary studies of the earth's 
crust and data/Mapping work. Activi- 
ties related to ha sard assesses* nt and 
risk mitigation ere also useful. ^ 

U.S. scientists prominent in planning 
and implementation of 100+ nation IHP, 
which is concerned with water resource 
management, particularly in arid and 
semi-arid regions, and humid tropical 
regions. U.S. scientists make sig- 
nificant technical contributions and 
value UNESCO's facilitative role in 
fostering interactions with foreign 
colleagues. 

UNESCO is an important mechanism for 
international cooperative marine sci- 
ence activities. U~S« interest high 
in oceanographlc components of the 
ICRP, I00SS, and IOCS activities of 
the IOC. U.S. scientists also in- 
volved in studies of marine environ- 
ment and the continental margin, as 
veil as work on coastal island sys- 
tems under MAS. 



Specific program support to UNESCO to 
continue 0.8. participation in igcp 
(1200,000), and other activities 
(•650,000). Additional resources to 
cooperating international organize-, 
tionsr governmental and nongovern- 
mental, on 'recommendation of a 0\S. 
agency such as DSGS ($1,150,000) . 

Specific program support to UNESCO to 
cover U.S. share of costs ($750,000) 
plus support to a U.S. agency such as 
U8GS (Committee on Scientific Hydro- 
logy) for additional related activi- 
ties (§250,000). 



Specific program support to UNESCO 
for the U.S. share of the current 
costs ($1,400,000), with additional 
resources for U.S. oversight and 
international research activities 
administered by U.S. agencies (such as 
WSF and/or PIP 100 and USNAB) that 
would emphasise utilisation of coop- 
er at im ^organisations ($1,100,000). 



$2,000,000 



$1,000,000 



$2,500,000 



Plan and Che 
B iospmre 
program 



natural Sciences! 
support of ICSO 
and other HQOn 



Intormat ics. 
Applied Micro- 
biology, and 
Ron+-waM»> Energy 



U.S. scientists active In W5-nation 
NAB, which is concerned with inte- 
grated approaches to natural resource 
Management in 4 areas t humid tropics, 
arid and semi-arid^. *onee f urban sys- 
tems, and conservation* WKSCO has 
facilitated global inter atioas in this 
interdisciplinary prograsw 0WSO0 has 
recently responded to pleas to f improve 
eanegement structure. USMAB funding 
problems require resolution* 

Important support to research, train- 
ing, and international cooperation 
In physical ««nd life sciences. In- 
cludes support for KGOs working at 
the frontiers of science plus devel- 
opment of national infrastructures. 
Many U.S. scientists active through 
mGDs, 

Ail three areas are important, but 
except for applied microbiology and 
certain training aspects in the in- 
formatics area, the most appropriate 
forum may not be UNESCO. 



Specific program support to UNBBCO 
($900,000) plus support of OSKAB- 
managed activities, including 
secondment of a U.S. science 
administrator to the UNESCO 
Secretariat and increased utili- 
sation of NOOe ($1,100,000) . 



Direct support to KOOs, via ICSO, for 
UNESCO-related science activities 
($1,500,000*) and support^ rough a 
U.S. agency, such as NSF> rW addi- 
tional related activities ($300,000). 



tnformaticst Funding through a U.S. 
agency, much as NSF, with possible 
use of UN agencies such as UWDO or 
&NDP on advice of U.S. professional 
organisations ($500,000). 
Applied Microbiology: Direct contri- 
bution to UNESCO for MIRQBNS 
($125,000), plus additional support 
for related activities via a U.S. 
agency, such as NSF ($125,000). 
Renewable Bnergyr Support activities 
vi<T UNDP ($250,000) . 



~^~co^M*77Hon of UNESCO autaprogra-s in Chapter 4 propoaas wore than one alternative interisi 
arranqwnt. Only the preferred alternate, la Included in thin au-aary presentation. 



^••Tha proposed figures Include Overhead coats. 
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V 



Program 



Engineering 

Sciences 



Social Sciences 



Science Policy 



Preliminary MMMWitt 



Emphasis is on training and develop- 
ment of engineering curricula; 
program management by UNESCO, but 
noatly financed by taiDP. Limited 
involvement by D.S. engineers in 
these UNESCO-directed activities. 

International social science mecban- 
isms are weak and underfunded. 
UHESCO's program needs significant 
reform 4 in content and management. 
U.S. social scientists have bed limi- 
ted involvement in UNESCO projects. 

A minor program with little, if any, 
U.S. participation; subject is of 
general interest (8*T planning and 
impact of S*T on society) , but ONKSCO 
program not particularly productive. 
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Interim Arrangement 



Proposed 
Funding 



Funding through a 0.8. agency, such $700,099 
as N8F, to O.S. engineering societies 
and universities for work with Inter- 
national and regional professional 
organlsat ions. 
/ 

Finding through a 0\S. agency, such $1,000,000 
as MSF, to support International 

cooperative social science research ' * 

and training activities* 0.8. share A ' 1 

of subventions to ISSC should be 

maintained* 

Funding through a O.S. agency (e.g., $750,000 ,o> 

MS?) to support international science . 
policy activities through, U.S. insti- / 
tut ions, possibly utilising such 
organizations as OSCD, OAS, ASEAN. 



T0T * L ' - $12,750,000 
OVERALL U.S. MANAGEMENT 

OF SCIENCE PROGRAM #1, 2*0,000 

G * AW) WAL $14,000,000 




UNESCO SCI BSCS PROGRAMS 

mpumr or suossatsD funding levels (too*) 

AND ALTBRMATIVB IWTBXIH AJtRRNSMBNTS 



1 

u 


CURRENT 
PROGRAM 


U.S. 
SHARK 


ALTERNATIVE* 


PROPOSED 

0.8. 

PONDING 

, , 


VI. THE SCIENCES AND THEIR 
X APPLICATION TO OCTOWWT 










r VI. 1 Natural Sciences 


6,800 


1,700 


MOD* (e.g., I0RU, 
RSF/HRC/AID 


ICRO) 1,500 
MO 


VI. 2 KnqioMr log Sciences 


4.600 


1,1*0 


N8F/WRC/AID 


700 


VI.} Key Areas — Inf orotic*, 
* Microbiology 

Renewable Energy 


6,000 


1,500 


KSF/WIC/AID 

FIT** 

00* 


625 
125 
250 


* 

VI. 4-5 Social and Rumen Science 


7%00 


1,950 


/ N8P/NRC 


1,000 


SUBTOTAL VI 


(25,200) 


(6,300) 




(4,500) 


^1^. IX. SCIENCE, TECflMOWJCT 

Jj ^ AMD society 

SUBTOTAL IX 


6,200 
(6,200) 


^1,*50 

(1,550) 


RSF/NRT/AID 


750 
(750) 




THE BUMAH ENVIRONMENT A TEREB3 - 
r TRIAL a MARINE RESOURCES 

X.l Berth's Crust 



3*500 



X.2 Natural Retards 



X. ^ Hater Resources 



X.4-5 Marine Sciences 



4,400 



X, 6 9 Bcolnq ir*l Science*, WAR ^ 



875 FIT 

OSCS/MOOs (e.g., IUOS) 

375 FIT 

' tfSGfl/WOOs (e.g. . iflGS), 
IGOe (e.g., UNDR0) 

1,100 riT 

IMB8 

2,250 FIT 

MSF/PlPICO/tfSMAfi 

1,850 FIT 

SECOJNMRNT 
0SJ4A8 



(2S,800) (6.450) 
57,200 14, J00 



StfBTOTAi. X 

TOTAl, Vl/ IX, * X * 
U.S. OVERSIGHT 

TOTAI- I 

•The consirVrati™ of IMESm subprogram* in ^apter 4 propose* nor* than «ne 
• Iter net l~ int,*fin arrangement. The preferred alternative is included in 
this 4usv»ery pr*»entar Inn. 

••Furrf*- i rr Tro»* - direct grant to fJWESTO f r>r epeclfic activities. 

y ■ , 



600 
«00 



250 
250 



750 
250 

1,400 
1,100 

W) 
150 
•50 

(7,500) 

12.750 

1.250 

14.000 



17.9 
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Chapter 4 

MSsssrarrg amp nrrggig ARRAWoswaiTs * 



INTRODUCTION 

VX " Th « Sciences and Their Application to Pftwlop ^nf 

• Natural Science. (VI. i), Technology and Engineering (VI. 2), 
fc»Y Areas (VI. 3) . ' 

• Social and Huaan Sciences (VI. 4) , Key Areas 41(1.5) 

tX. Science, Technofy f y and Society - F 

• Rations Uxjl), stf Policies (IX. 2) 

*■ Ht "» an g"vtro»went an d Terrestrial and Marine Resources 

• Barth Sciences and Resources ' (X. 1> , Natural Retards (X.2) 

• Water Resources (X.-*) 

•Oceana and Resource* (X.4), Coastal and Island Regions (X.5) 

• Knvironaentol Sciences: Man ar£ the Biosphere (X.6-X.9) 

Co««*nt« or, each of the above areaa of activity are preaeete/in three 

^rMr^i ffTT*"*' ln ° llKlinq ^n*»«» i-P«ta of a 0.8. 

fiSl^lT ■«^«ited alternatives, and (3, a eus«ary of preliminary 

Budgetary indorsation is provided to glee an order of magnitude of 
r-aources Invest^, l n the ear iou^ act i .1 1 lea (including particularly 
the curre* U.S. contribution of 25 percent), frequently there la a 
significant smltipller effect in OWE SCO-supported activities due to the 
contributions frosi national and other sources. 

With rPnpect to budgetary considerations it is important to note 
th*» f ol lowing ! 

• Budgetary a«o*«ts for # the various tfHSSCO activities include 
*hr** olwnUr project costs, staff costs, and overhead. In IfWBSCO 
.i««ge, pro^ra^coBts are the total of project and staff costs. 
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e One cannot ptediet haw UNESCO will redistribute its budgetary 
resources given a 25 percent reduction due- to the U.S. withdrawal, ft 
is likely that certain areas aay be affected wore than others} however, 
for this analysis, a 25 percent cut across the board has been assumed. 

• It is assumed that the funds available to seppoFt U.S. scien- 
tific collaboration in current UNESCO- sponsored science programs will 

be in the range of the present U.S. contributions to UNESCO for science, 
that is, about $14 million per yeap % 

• Preliminary budgetary proposals have been included in program 
assessments as part of the process of understanding the implications of 
alternative interim arrangements. These proposals are intended to fee 
helpful in planning and preparing budgets foe future U.S. participation. 

Several factors have been taken into consideration in suggesting ' 
alternatives to permit continued U.S. participation in UNESCO programs 
once the united States ceases to be a member (see Chapter 2). For 
certain activities of particularly high quality, augmented levels of 
resources are recommended. In other instances, reductions are proposed. 
In a few areas, questions are raised regarding UNESCO's involvement. 
Considerable attention is given to U.S. oversight requirements to 
properly plan, guide, and evaluate U.S. participation in multilateral 
scientific activities whatever the U.S. relation to UNESCO,, 

As noted, the current annual level of U.S. support of UNESCO science 
is about $14 million. The present review of UNESCO science programs 
results in a suggested support level of $12 to $13 million per year. 
It is important to underscore that oversight/manager ial responsibili- 
ties on the U . S. side will require signiffcant additional funding and 
possible adjustment in personnel policies wKhin government agencies to 
administer these programs. It is i proposed that $2 to $3 million per 
year be budgeted for the support of (al U.S. oversight responsibilities, 

(b) new initiatives on development of global observational programs* and 

(c) resources for increased opportunities for U.S. scientists to parti- 
cipate in aultUateral science programs, including scientific meetings 
sponsored. by the international scientific unions and other nongovern- 
aental scientific uruanizat laps. These budgetary amount a are, at best, 



: IADS 

first approximations that w<W^need to be considerably refined. 



MAJOR PROGRAM VI: 
THE SCIENCES AND THKIR APPLICATION TO DRVELOPfffiNT 

X 

N*t 'it'll nierveS; Technology and Engineering; Key, Areas 
(VI. 1, VI. 2, VI. J) 

Th»k ^ttiun ;( Hj Program v4 includes UNftsm-spoftsoi ml activi- 
ties in trie natural {phy«i«*t and life) sciences and engineering. The 
<l<f*lity .*f ♦«ft<jft %t>t\ the r'.if* of UtfKKOi vary rr*nsi<ler ably among the 
t , t wjf.im ,v > | / (• iv i f ir*» */1flre«tw1 *i»hin t tn* individual a««*^«»i 

merit « I'rt s«it*pr ''irxmr- J I , * , VI. 1, The current annual Midget 
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L P f ^*«" (project* and staff) plua overhead ia approximately 

^;j^iillion--the U.S. abere (25 percent) would be $4.3 million. 
' ~SH 4 att%n|^/tp only program coats ($10.5 million), the D.S. 
pe*feewit) wmuld be about $2.6 million per year, other 
••outside* sources of support total more than $17.8 million per year. 

\lt ia» proposed that support be provided ITOKSCO- related program 
activities through a variety of alternative interim arrang« 
indicative annual budget of $3.5 million per year. 
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^search , Training, and International 



Cooperation in the natural Sciences (Vi.if 
^Assessment/Potential impacts 

This program area, involving international cooperative activities 
directed toward the advancement of knowledge and the strengthening of 
national research and training capabilities, is important to the health 
or world science. Program activities include a variety of advanced 
-research and training courses in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
biology either on a regional basis or at international centers, univer- 
sity curricula development projects in the sciences, and support of 
regional and international scientific cooperation through subventions 
and grants to NGOs and universities. The long-standing collaborative 
arrangement between UHEBCX) and nongovernmental science organisations 
Ipermits the building of more effective global networks of researchers 
at the frontiers of science; this leasts. In turn, to fostering the 
development of infrastructures in the Third World, At the same time, 
increasing attention is being given to supporting activities in the 
regular UNESCO science programs to meet the specific needs of developing 
countries. 

- The current annual UNESCO budget for program, costs (projects and 
%ft) plus overhead is appro* Imately $6.8 millidn; of this, the IKS . 
Ire would be $1.7 Billion- Considering program costs only ($4.1 
million), the U.S. share would be about $1 million per year. Other 
-out aide- sources of support, primarily UNDP, contribute more than 
$4.9 million per year, or somewhat more than the total for the regular 
UNESCO program. 

This program area contains a large number of training and support 
activities involving the scientific unions and International centers 
inch as the Trieste International Center for Theoretical Physics (ICTP), 
and the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health. Specialised 
organizations such as the International Cell Research Organisation 
(((HO), theNjnternational Brain Research Organization (IBRO) , anX the 
newly formed WernaH^ organ iaat ion focChemiatry for Development 
(ICKD) provide flhffied research training anti services in support of 
the needs of the developing *orid. a large number of U.S. scientists 
are involved as teachers in an environment that encourages learning on 
th#» part of all participants. 

<;tv<»n the t.,1* fh#» fn'ernat i'ma! 'ounril Scientific Union* 
final) m » h*» *\vm,*mm**n< of basic ecienMfir research and in hrlngirtu 
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toqetb^f the leadiny scientists of 1&oi.i\ lop«$ and developing coun- 
tries, many UNESCO a&J^ities cr i t ice^tv.depeajjf on ICSU. Therefore, 
the UlAsCO subvention 't^Q^.^O^^pR fm ysiijft to ICSU and the support 
or specialized act ivi t ie£ fa^ T tSU^47o«st ituent bodies are of particular 
importance* « ^ 

The above-named activities and organisations depend to varying 
degrees' on UNESCO support, but such support (largely catalytic) is 
particularly important tor training ,*)c€ivit ietf ^n the developing world 
since UNESCO provides the intergoverrtsw^fftal link to countries and 
regions having limited affiliation with nongovernmental scientific 
associations, it i^ true that these collaborating organisations can 
receive funds from a 'variety Qf aijurces and do so. it is also true 
that United admiMst t at"^'^r^^*^ < \^hir l NGOs proscribe their 
capacity to greatly augoenV gro^rw^'j^spi^sibi li t ies were they to 
choose to do so. However, the no ngWe* omental scientific organisations 
and associations could provide a threat deal sore advice and assistance 
to UNESCO projects, thus increasing their quality and efficiency. 
Therefore, staff and administrative costs for tfSjps need to be included 
in consideration of alternative interim arrangements. Furthermore, 
there vouljJ be significant U.-S. oversight costs to be borne by an 
appropriate organization sensitive to U.S. interests (NSF and /or NUC) 
in channeling support to a variety of organisations and .project 
activities. r 



\ 



Alter nat i ves 

A preferred interim arrangement is to provide the current level of 
U.S. contributions to UNESCO program costs in this arms ($1.1 million 
per year) to the relevant nongovernmental organisations through ICSU. 
In fact, support of ngo- administered activities should be augmented to 
a Level of $1 . S million per year. This level might include the 
seconding of a science administrator to ICSU. An additional provision * 
of % 100, uOO for bilateral programs involving U.S. professional groups 
and orjivers it ies is suggested, raising fn> total to ftl.8 million per 
year. All of these arrangements would require agreements with the 
organizations concerned; support levels would have to include appro- 
priate managerial, oversight, and overhead costs, which could be 
significant, f 

A servmd option tor alternative support of \hese program activities 
would be an annual contribution to UNRSCO (Funds- in-Trust, donations, 
et'-.) tor the U.S. share \IS percent) of regular program costs in this 
area, plus an estimated 10 percent overhead* charge, or a total of 
$1.1 million. In addition, it. is recommended that about $700,000 be 
provided* to selpcted mult i lateral science activities through grants to 
the relevant nongovernment al scientific organizations. Such augmented 
support woo Id raise the total level of support of VI . I activities to 
$l.H mi it ion per year, or aoout the safe as the present U.S. contri- % 
hut Ion. 

1 
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Preliminary Findings 

1. UNESCO provides significant support to'rV««ar6g f training, and 
international cooperation in the natural sciences'. Beyond the subven- 
tion to icsu. of importance to all countries, this program provides 
valuable advanced training through regional and international projects 
directed toward the needs of developing countries. 

2. VHBSCC? provides a critical intergovernmental lin* to these 
developing countries. But these UNESCO- sponsored projects also depend 
on substantive contributions from the advanced countries primarily 
through the nongovernmental scientific organisations, particularly ICSU 
and its bodies. U.S. support of UNESCO- related scientific projects 
could be provided to nongovernmental organisations through iCSU. U.S. 
scientists vou Id probably He able to maintain their current level of - 
participation in these programs through the nongovernmental organise- 
tions. 

1 

- *. These international cooperative activities could be couple- J* 
mented through grants to U.S. universities and professional fcoups. 

4. It is important to establish and support an oversight' capa- 
bility fithin a body sensitive to U.S. interests, such as NSF and/or * 
Nir. certain aspects of these programs are relevant to thi interests 
of the Agency Tor International Development (AID), Administrative 
overhead costs will be significant, 

5. The overall record of VI. I activities is reasonably good) the 
program has been of service to UNESCO Member states and to WGOs. Kith 
improved management, e *en further contributions can be foreseen and 
therefore this area is a candidate for increased funding. 

*t***JF*i. J™J.PJ&jJgAln* ernat tonal Co operati on 
^JLJ^^±^LJ^„ the Engin eering Sc 1 egce a (Vl/2) 

Assessment/Potent ial Impacts 

This program area is directed toward the improvement of matt * 
tutlonal infrastructures in developing countries in the fields jbf 
engineering sciences and techno I6gy with particular empfe,sis given 
to meteorology, materials testing, quality control, data processing, 
standardization, and technical information services. The major thrust 
of the pr^ram is training, the development of engineering curricula 
through a variety of activities in the advanced countries, regional 
cooperation, and strengthening of national research and training 
infrastructures. The current annual UNESCO budget for program costs 
(projects and staff] plus overhead isw approx imetel y $4*6 million- 
th* U.S. nh*ff» is $1.2 million. <V>nsVler i ng program costs only 
($^.H million,, the U.S. share » h aUmt $;<>«, OOf) per year. Other 
"outside- sources of support in this aiea, primarily i»iDP and 
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Funds- in-Trust, provide more than $11.6 Million per year or about four 
tines the magnitude of the regular UNESCO program. 

This program area includes a large number of support activities 
involving international engineering societies and organisations, as 
well as national centers in the advanced countries providing special 
training to meet the needs of the developing world. There are impor- 
tant interactions with UN-f Inane ad programs in Support of strengthening 
technical and engineering training linked to specific development pro- 
jects in the nations concerned. As far as UNKSCO-dir acted activities _ 
are involved, there has been apparently limited participation from the 
U.S. technical/engineering community (no U.S. universities are involved 
in the provision of training needs). Considerably more analysis is 
required to understand the reasons for this situation. Presumably the 
U.S. engineering professions could contribute on a mult i later al'l>as is, 
particularly in the area of strengthening engineering curricula develop- 
ment and training of faculty. Significant levels of support for engi- 
neering sciences are provided from other sources, particularly UNDP. 
UNESCO plays a major role in the management of these funds, and with a 
U.S. withdrawal from UNESCO, there would be even less opportunity to 
influence their utilization of these funds. 

Certain aspect e^)f the program dealing with industrial policy and 
the provision of at?|x>rt ing technical services might be more appropri- 
ately managed by other UN bodies, such as the United Nations Industrial 
Development organisation (UNXOO) . The UNESCO role should be directed 
more toward providing guidance in the development of engineering curri- 
cula and training ot faculty. — 



Alt ernat Ives 

U.S. suppor>^t UNESCO program costs in this important area of the 
promotion of engineering sciences is $7GQ,00G"per year. Instead of 
contributing funds directly to UNESCO, it is proposed that this, level 
of resources, under monitoring by an appropriate body sensitive to U.S. 
interest* (NSF and/or NRC) « be provided through grants to U.S. engi- 
neering societies and universities working closely with international 
and regional professional organizations such as the World Federation of 
Engineer AftwOrganizat ions {WW) . The objective would be to Strengthen 
the involvemeW. of the U.S. engineering community in UNESCO and in 
other UN engineWing training and curriculum development activities, 

a second^ optfm would involve direct support at a level of f3SQ,000 
ppr year for targeted activities within UN, agencies such as IAS*, UNIDO, 
and the the UN Fsnanring System for Science and Technology for Develop- 
ment. Sufifeort of engineering education activities to reinforce UNESCO 
project** '-oifld be provided at a level of $150,000 per year to U.S. pro- 
fessional societies and uni ver sit les. f 

It is important to note that proposed levels of resources to be 
devoted to rhene activities would have to include appropriate wane- 
'l*»r i a 1 . oversight, and overhead costs. 

f 
t 
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Preliminary Findings ^ 

1. There has been only limited interaction with U.S. engineering 
societies end universities in this* area of UMKSCO interests. UNESCO 
has broadened its engineering interests to intersect with responsi- 
bilities of other UM Organisations such as UtftDO. UNfeSCD should con- 
centrate its efforts on engineering education, 

2. As an alternative interim arrangement, U.S. engineering. 

societies and universities could provide significant attributions to 
UNESCO- related educational activities through regional and international 
professional organisations such as the (for Id Federation of engineering 
organisations (WFBO) . * second alternative for supporting these activ- 
ities would involve other UN organisations such as UNDP, um do, and the 
UN Financing 'system. 

e 

3/ It is important to establish an oversight capability within a 
body sensitive to U.S. interests, such as HSF and/or NRC, working with 
U.S. professional societies and engineering institutions. 

Research, Training, and International Cooperation 
* n Key Areas in Science and Technology (VI. 3) 

Assessment / Potent ial Impacts 

This program area- is diTected toward the dissemination of techno- 
logies in informatics (information /processing, systems development), 
applied mlcrobio%fly~ (including biotechnology), and use of renewable 
energy sources. The current annual UNESCO budget for program costs 
(projects and staff) plus overhead is approximately $6 million — the 
U.S.-shaee is $1.5 million. Restricting .attention to program costs. 
($i.6 million), the U.S. share is about 1900,000 per year. Other 
•outside* sources of program support provide a total fl.A million 
pet year. 

Special attention has been devoted to these three rapidly devel- ' 
oping fields because of their significance to the economic and social 
development of all count r ies. and particularly because of the need to 
help developing countries master and effectively exploit such techno lo- 
qies for their national and regional *benef it. UNESCO sponsors and 
supports important training activities, provides advisory services to 
"assist the development of research policies and their infrastructures, 
and pr<mx&e8 the -establishment of regional and global networks of 
research training and exchange of science and technology (S*T) data and 
information.* since there are other UN organisations charged with pro- 
mating applications and industrial development in some of these areas, 
one might ques*t ton the wisdom of UNESCO * & assumi ng responsibilities in 
many aspects pf informatics and the renewable energy resource sector. 
Internal i'wjal col'laborat ion in all of these sectors merits strong 
enr o«ir<if|em#»nt ; I/NKSHj may not c*» the aost nuI tattle or effective 
instrument. J 
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With respect to informatics, UNESCO- related activities should be 
concentrated in work pertaining to training and much sore 11*1 ted 
advisory services for the development of strategies and definition of 
acquisition needs. A number of options are available to forward these 
latter Interests outside UNESCO. 

The UNESCO* sponsored activities in the area of a pplied pile rob lo logy m 
and biotechnology are of particular quality — they .are cost-effective 
and worthy of encouragement* It is recommended that serious attention 
be given to supporting the further development and strengthening of 
Microbiological Resources Centers (MIRCBNs) * and their interactions in 
support of global and particularly of developing country interests. 
A modest increase, in support of this work is proposed* 

The renewable energy program should be examined in light of the 
suitability of other Intergovernmental agencies concerned with energy 
r*D, as well as in the light of leadership that could be provided by 
U.S. institutions, it is proposed that modest support be provided for 
renewable energy activities ith rough other multilateral institutions or 
through U.S. nationally managed programs designed to meet the needs of 
developing countries. 

in the short term, the impact on U.S. interests of a U.S. with- 
drawal from UNESCO in these areas would be minimal — it is likely that 
U.S. scientists and engineers^ would continue to be fnvlted on a per- 
sonal basis to participate in activities pertaining to these three 
fields, particularly informatics and microbiology, in the long term, 
both U.S. Interests and UNESCO capabilities would be harmed— the United 
States from diminished access to the global microbiological community, 
UNESCO programs from the loss of the considerable U.S. technological 
"know how" that has been developed in these three areas of concern. i 



Alternatives 



V 



In proposing alternatives, the considerations are different in each 
of the three areas- Kith respect to informatics, support is suggested 
to U.S. institutions via MSP ($500,000). In the microbiology area, 
support is also proposed to U.S. institutions* via HSF ($125,000) in 
combination with direct support to MIRCENs via Funds- in-Trust 
($125,000). Support of work on renewable energy sources could be 
provided directly to other UN agencies such as UNDP or UN I DO ($250,000). 
The total proposed level of support for all three areas is $1 Million 
per year. % 

Another option is to provide support of informatics via Funds- in- 
Trust ; MIRCENs via ICSV or ICRO and U.S. Institutions! and renewable 
energy via U.S. institutions. 



f 
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•There are centers throughout the world? three are in the United States. 
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Preliminary Find! 119s 

1. UN8SC0 provides valuable support of the Microbiological 
Resources Centers (MIRCEHs) . The United states should consider 
increasing support of these high-quality activities. 

2. Support of informatics projects should be limited to training 
and some advisory services for the development of strategies and defi- 
nition of acquisition needs. Future U.S. support should be provided 
through U.S. institutions which may wish to utilise UN agencies (e.g., 
UMBO or MNOP) and the International Federation of Information Pro- 
cessing (iriP) . oversight by a U.S. body such as the Association for 
Computing Machinery (AGKJ should be considered. 

3. Modest support of work on renewable energy sources should be * 
channeled to other UN agencies (e.g., UMDF) with close oversight by an 
appropriate U.S< body sensitive to U.S. interests. 

4. The proposed alternative interim arrangements suggested above 
probably provide sore direct oversight of substantive activities than 
is currently the case; however, the administrative overhead costs 
cannot be ignored. 



MAJOR PROGRAM VI x' 
THE SCIENCES AMD THEIR APPLICATION TO DEVELOPMENT 

Social and Human Sciences 1 Key Areas 
(Vl.4 and VI. 5) 

Assessment /Potential Impacts 

The purpose of VI. 4 activities is to develop the social and human 
sciences by strengthening national potential for university and post- 
graduate training and research, regional cooperation, and international 
cooperation — the last through support to NOOs and subventions to the 
International Social Science Council (ISSC) and the International 
Committee for Social Science Information and Documentation ( ICSSO) - 

Program VI. *> activities are directed toward Improving education and 
advanced training in selected key areas such as history, geography, 
linguistics, anthropology, and the administrative and management 
sciences — with special attention to work and leisure activities, inter- 
disciplinary cooperation for the study of man, and studies on the status 
of women. The current annual UNESCO budget for VI. 4 and VI . 5 program 
costs (projects and staff) plus overhead is approximately $7.8 million- 
th* U.S. share is about $1.9 million. Restricting attention to program 
costs ($4.7 million per year)., the U.S. share is about $1.2 million per 
year. Other sources of support In this area total $263,000 per year 
vhirh are instqnif u ant with respect to regular program support. 

There is no way to Know with certainty the actual extent to which 
the U.S. social science community benefits from participation in UNESCO. 
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On the level of the individual researcher, a number of U*S* social sci- 
entists interviewed indicated that the level U.S* participation was 
"embarrassingly low*" Among the reasons suggested werei (1) insistence 
within UNESCO upon count ry-spec if ic "microprojects" as defined by the 
social science community within the country in question, (2) resistance 
to the q local project approach, (3) inability of the U.S. National Com- 
mi fid ion for UNESCO to involve U.S. researchers, and (4) inability of 
official U.S. representatives in Paris to communicate with the U.S* 
social science community* On the other hand, there are issues under 
debate within the UNESCO context that are of major concern to the U«S. 
social science community. 

, Perhaps the most frequently cited example is the methodological 
debate that has been ongoing since the mid-1970s about the " indigent - 
zation* of .social science, which is the contention of some developing 
countries that social science as it has developed in the West has pre- 
dominant ly served the interests of Western countries. It is argued on 
this basis that social science research in a developing country should 
be undertaken only by nationals of that counAr Cor only with limited 
access by foreign researchers) and from a pofnt of view that promotes 
their national interest. Be re, according to some, lies the danger, 
because they believe* that such<*a me tftodo logical prescription is not 
value free and "veerjk dangerously towaVd ideology." Clearly, if the 
United States is absent from thil^ebatt withfh UNESCO, it will be able 
to do very little* to prevent this vfBw from prevailing, *Uth all of its 
implications for the direction, vitality, and legitimacy of interna- 
tional research in seen fields as anthropology, sociology, and political 
science. * 

While U.S. researchers do not participate in UNESCO programs in a 
major way, withdrawal would cause the United, States, as the single 
largest country contributor, to lose its ability to influence the sub- 
stantive content of the organisation's programs* U.S. social scientists 
undoubtedly would still be able t6 obtain UNESCO publications and possi- 
bly might even be able*-to participate in research projects, colloquia, 
and symposia on an individual basis. But, given the fact that the U.S. 
social science community is the largest and one of the most highly 
developed in the world, there would be no direct means of representing 
Its interests in the design or development of programs. Similarly, the 
United States would lose even Its present limited ability to influence 
the direction of ongoing UNESCO programs, particularly those in current 
"sensitive" areas, such as arms control and human rights. 

Most of the social scientists interviewed were in agreement that 
withdrawal would have a negligible impact on current research projects 
ongoing within the U.S* ac&demij community* However, there was also a 
good deal of speculation that tuture access by U.S. researchers to 
f ieid sites in some Third World countries might well be constrained, 
either in direct retribution for the U.S. withdrawal or because the 
worK was being conducted under UNESCO auspices. Some also suggested 
that U.S. researchers might find it more difficult to gain access to 
tiue i a i science networks in the Kast* European countries, since UNESCO is 
th*> principal forum for .inch contacts. 
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It was pointed out ^hat ©any of the nongovernmental organisations 
dealing with social science depend in me Measure on UNESCO subvention 
for their survival* Thus, -organisations such as the international Poli- 
tical Science Association (IPSA) and others might become financially 
vulnerable and more limited in their substantive activities if their 
UNESCO support is reduced* But perhaps the most severe financial 
impact would be felt among the Third World countries (particularly in 
Africa) ehere' UNESCO support for social science research accounts for a 
major portion of the work ongoing in those fields* Concerns about 
*indigenixation" not withstanding, the United States would suffer, 
along with the remainder of the global social science community, if 
work in these countries were to be diminished through lack of support 
or if internet ions 1 communication of results were to be reduced* 

-The benefits to the U.S. social science community* of membership in 
> UNESCO are both direct and indirect* Direct benefits accrue from the 

limited number of research projects and research colloquia and symposia 
in which U.S. scholars participate. Access is gained through these 
activities both to data and to collegial networks, i.e. , "invisible 
colleges," throughout the world. Through UNESCO colloquia and sympo- 
sia, scholars are able to exchange ideas, concepts, and theories that 
ultimately promote the advancement of their disciplines. 

The social Science Committee of the U.S. National Commission -f or 
UNESCO has urged repeatedly that UNESCO develop a more vigorous research 
program, similar to that which existed shortly after its creation when 
it sponsored research on international tensions and on racism. The 
committee has suggested that UNESCO inaugurate a major program on 
migration, which has important implications both <for social science 
theory and for policy. Expansion or development of such substantive 
research foci would add directly to the benefits derived by the U.S. 
social science community. 

U.S. social scientists also derive benefit from several UNESCO pub- 
lications, including the Nor Id List of Social Science Periodicals and 
tne World Directory of Social Science Institutions* It is reported 
that scholars make use of UNESCO publications in substantive areas such 
as the impact of new communication technologies on education, communi- 
cations in developing countries, and the status of women. Some scholars 
apparently also find useful some issues of the UNESCO-edited Journal of 
Internati onal Social Science,** although there are questions about its 
overall quality and the cost of its subvention. 



♦Thinking in this section benefitted from the ideas of Harold K. 
jacobson presented in a statement before the Subcommittee on Human 
Rights and International Organisations and International Operations 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives, 
April 26, 1984. 

should **» noted that the e8lU,r of the Journal of International 
Social_Science, afeter Lenqyel, resigned recently due to unacceptable 
const "raTnt r impoJed by the UNESCO Secretar i at. 
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Indirect benefits of U.S. participation relate to the importance of 
promoting the worldwide development of the state of the axt in global 
social science research, particularly with respect to the- Third World* 
The argument here rests on the importance of gaining access to data and 
on the ability to exchange and/or test new ideas, concepts, and theo- 
ries, it has also been suggested that another, indirect benefit of a 
vigorous social science community within a country is the contribution 
that many of the disciplines can make on the quality of policy debate. 



Alternatives 

Prospects appear poor for making alternative arrangements for the 
United States to continue to play a role in UNESCO social science acti- 
vities while not actually being a pa^t of the organisation* Given the 
limited involvement of the U.S. scholarly community in these programs 
and the serious methodological questions that have arisen with regard 
to the 'indigent ration - of social science research in the Third world, 
there would appear to be little incentive or justification for utilising 
the Funds- in-Trust arrangement. It is conceivable that other OH organ- 
isations, such as United Nations Institute for Training and Research 
(UNITAR) , United Nations University (tmo) , United Nations Ne search 
Institute /or Social Development (OURISD) r the International Labor 
Organisation ftW) , the World Bank, or the various UN regional economic 
commissions (»•'$•, the Economic Commission for Latin America [BCLA] ) 
might be able to pursue in a very limited way some of the social sci- 
ence activities of UNESCO.* However, this would require that oxber 
countries besides the United States also agree to channel funds through 
these alternative channels, and it raises the real prospect of serious 
duplication of effort\ within the UN System, many of those interviewed 
for this study expressed skepticism about this approach. 

Outside of the mf system, the opportunities for cooperation and 
collaboration in the social sciences are somewhat limited. While 
virtually all of the disciplines involved have active professional 
societies, the, international arms of these nongovernmental organisa- 
tions are generally weak and underfunded, in fact, most depend in some 
measure on UNESCO for subvention. The U.S. Social Science Research 
Council does maintain active working relationships around the world, 
and this mechanism could well provide a basis for bilateral research 
projects under some circumstances. There is also the International 
Social Science Council and the Inter-University Consortium for Poli- 
tical and social Research, both of which historically have been 
primarily Nest-West in their orientation but could conceivably be 
strengthened and expanded to include a Third Nor Id component. 



* 1 1 i» worthy of note that economics is not found under subprogram 
VI. 4*^. Kconomics comes into the work of UNESCO under Major Program 
VIII, which is entitled, "Principles, Methods and Strategies of Action 
for Development.* 1 
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3. There would be' negligible impact on current^. 6. research* 
interests, but perhaps potential problems with future access to field 
sites in certain countries, furthermore, a U.S. withdrawn from UWRSCO 
would result in the absence of a rj.S. voice in determining the 
substantive content and future directions of U1TCSCO social science 
activities. 

4. Although wgttCD projects are a unique and important somrce of 
support to develop kun try interests, there, are reservations about t 
the quality of r^l land training activities particularly the 
emtfiasis on " i^igeHpion,; which veers toward ideology. The UHKSCO 
program in support of Third World social scienfce research would be 
harmed by the loss of j*S. funding. 

5. it is Important^o ensure that the full subvention currently 
provided by UNESCO to the International Social Science Council is 
maintained* * 

6. There are poor possibilities for alternative interim arrange- 
ments for supporting these UHgjCO-related projects through multllate^l 
channels. On the other hand, enhanced bilateral funding may facilitate 
new and better opportunities for collaborative research, particularly 
in the developing worlds 



i 



Assessment/Potent lal Impacts 



MAJOR PROGRAM IX>> 
SCIENCE, TBCHMOLOGY AMD SOC 

Relations; Saf Policies 
(IX. I and IX. 2) * 




Subprogram areas IX.l and IX.2 provide support for a variety of 
activities directed toward the development of science an* technology 
policy structures and instruments for po*ipy analysis of particular 
x interest tb developing countries. There has been concern with respect 
Jkto the value of some of ):hese efforts. The current annual UHKSCq 
budget for Major Program IX (projects and staff costs) plus overhead is 
* approximately $6.2 million— the U.S. share would be $1.6 million. 
Restricting attention to program costs M $3. 8 million), the US. share 
would be about $960,000* per year. Other sources of support in this 
area provide a total .of $1.7 million <»r year, or somewhat less than 
une half of the regular tJNKSCO prograa\ 

The level of visibility of the Proqfcram on Science, Technology and 
Society, and the extent of U.S. participation in it, are perhaps the 
lowest of any of the programs supported within the UNESCO science 
budget. A number of U.S. academicians and science policy administra- 
tors contacted in connection wlVh this evaluation either had never 
heard of the program or were only vaguely aware of some of its compo- 
nents., in general, the, activities undertaken through this program 
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would appear to be marginal to the interests of both the U.S. govern- 
ment a*k1 academic common i ty. | 

Part of the reason fox this low level of interest and involvement 
is that # unlike most of the other major elements of the UNESCO program, 
which are mostly disciplinary abased, there is only a very limited con- 
stituency for this activity. The subject is of some general interest 
to governments of developing countries and to the limited academic 
community concerned either with the planning of science and technology 
(SaT) policy or with the impact of SaT on society and particularly on 
economic development. For this reason, the United States derives 
1 itt^f^jiUect advantage from participation, except to the extent that 
it- findsVt useful to promote better SaT planning and application in 
the Third' World. 

r Thee science, technology, and society program was among the earliest 
•initiated by UNESCO, and it is closely associated with those Americans . 
who were involved in the creation of the UN organisation at the end of 
World War II. More recently, the science policy development theme has 
been 'cr i tic i zed as too theoretical and not applied enough to the needs 
of the Third World, There is also some competition between UNESCO's 
^science policy effort and the work of other multilateral bodies such 
as the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
fomsittee for Science and Technology Policy* 

Because the work undertaken within this program is comparatively 
marginal to U.S. interests, there will be few substantial negative 
, consequences) from withdrawal. One negative outcome may be the loss 
of crosses tional Knowledge about the science policies of other . 
governments outside the OECD framework. Moreover, to the extent that 
the united States wishes to influence other governments to adopt its * 
approaches to the development of S*T infrastructure and science policy # 
an avenue of contact would be domed off. * 

As a nation at the leading edge of S*T innovation, the United States 
is at least as concerned about the impact of science and technology on 
society as any other developed country. To the extent that this concern 
involves the need to enter into global dialogue with' other technologi- 
cally advanced countries and concerned developing countries, the U.S. 
withdrawal would deprive this country of one of the international 
•forums available for analysis and discussion of these matters. 

Although the science, Technology, and Society program is of rela- 
tively minor consequence In comparison With other UNESCO activities, 
there are both symbolic and functional benefits to be derived by the 
United States from remaining a part of this program. At the symbolic 
level, there is the fact that the United States has had a historical 
commitment to the activity since fcfre earliest days of UNESCO. More- 
over, improving the S4T capabilities of developing countries has been 
(and remains) a primary development goal of the current administration. 
A U.S. withdrawal, if uncompensated with other initiatives, could appear 
to send a mixed messatje to developing country governments. 

The other symbolic value of continuing- support for this program has 
to do with its potential foreign policy benefits. iSiKSCO offers sn 
opportunity to interact with scientists from countries where contacts 
with the west are limited only to official channels, and where informal 
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contacts and bilateral relatione with the United States are not a 

current possibility. 

. On another level, the U.S. museum world has derived benefit from 
the advisory and consultative function that UNESCO has performed. The 
ajjB, academic community also has benefited from some of the research 
projects supported under this UNESCO program, including an effort to 
develop a crqss-natlonai typology of science. policy issues. 



Alternatives , 

There are certain other UN organisations that could engage in 
enhanced science policy activities, ftiese include the UN Center for 
Science and Technology for Development (UNCSTD), which has already 
focused on some of these issues, and the UN Development Program (UNDP) . 

The United States could also enhance its participation in multi- 
lateral and bilateral associations outside the United Nations. For 
example, ORCD already is engaged in some of the same type of science 
policy, work of concern to .UNESCO, although it focuses primarily on 
policies of its member states. The UN Economic Commission for Europe 
(ETE) carriesout similar work, and other regional organisations such 
as the Organization of American States (OAS) or the Association of 
South-East Asian Nations (ASEAN) could also, expand their efforts in 
this area. 

The United States, primarily on a bilateral basis, is already 
Involved in cooperative research or action projects related to science ^ 
policy and the impact of science and technology on society. Projects 
on the former are supported or conducted by the Agency for International 
Development and the National Institutes of Health, and on the latter by. 
the National Science Foundation. These" programs could be expanded. • 
Another possibility would be working with develbpinq country associa- 
tions* such as ASEAN, which are involved in technical cooperation* 

Finally, there are possibilities that NOO channels miqht be utilized 
to promote further work on the development of science and technology 
infrastructure. For examp^ the role of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions (ICSU) could be expanded to include a greater foc\js 
on the problem of building scientific Infrastructure and roh^rent 
science poliries in developing countries. In a similar fashion* 
intellectual attention to the impacts of science and technology on 
society could be promoted through formal or informal networks that 
include private foundations and academic centers of excellence with 
an interest in tba* problems both here and abroad. 

Future funding of these potentially valuable activities will 
involve new Institutional arrangements. With respect to those protects 
havinu to do with science pol lev and/or SfcT infrastructure i n developing 
countries, th*» U.S. Agency for International Development—which already 
has similar work onqoirvj -would represent the appropriate venue **th 
;*m»«mM» i #»l laliorat ive af rangements with the National Research iVmnr-il; 
particularly its Board on S/'ience aod Technology for International 
Development fROCTID) . In the case of the sr-ienre, technology, and 
society pt>j\*rtn, the professional oversight responsibility is less 
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obvfous, but it My be possible foe the HBF Directorate on Scientific, 
Technological and International Affairs (STIA) to assume responsibility 
for gr ante* king and oversight in this area in collaboration wi^th non- 
governmental organisational for example, professional societies and the 
, American Association far . the Advancement of Science (AAAS) . 

In consideration of the resources currently provided these activ- 
ities and drawing on results in the present review, it is recommended 
that funding on the order of $750,000 per year be provided overall for 
Prog res M~ Science, Technology, and Society activities under the over- 
sight of a U.S. body sensitive to U.S. interests. ^ 

Preliminary Findings, 

1. It is difficult to sake a convincing case that the UNESCO pro- 
gram on* Science, Technology, and Society occupies a central role either 
in the operation of UNESCO itself or in the scientific and technologi- 
cal affairs within or between countries. Some of the activities are 
undoubtedly worth preserving, since they are also a part of the ongoing 
agenda of other organisations* 

2. The current program oust be judged relatively marginal to U.S. 
concern* and therefore deserving of support only insofar as it can be 
focused 'efficiently and appropriately on science policy directions and 
on the development of infrastructures responsive to the needs of devel- 
oping countries, i 

•* 

3. With respect to a U.S. withdrawal froa UISESOO, there eight bev 
some loss in learning about scientific policy trends in the developing 
world, as well as in the opportunity to influence developments. There 
has been some benefit from UNESCO work on developing a cross-national 
typology of science policy issues. On the other hand, there has been 
criticism that much of the Unk&CO science policy work is too theoreti- 
cal. 

4. Regional science meetings at the ministerial level can be use- 
ful to developing countries by enhancing the prospects for a follow-up 
and by providing a forum for Interaction with the global scientific 
community. However* such meetings at BuropeanVtoorth American level 
are of sarginal value. ' 

» 

5. Alternative interim arrangements for supporting science policy 
projects through multilateral channels are feasible (e.g., OECD, JSCS,, 
OAS, ASEAN) . It is proposed that funding be provided to an appropriate 
U.S. organisation sensitive to U.S. Interests (e.g., NSP, AID, NRC) 
that could support International science policy activities through 
professional societies and universities. 
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•KAJOR PROGRAM Xi 
THB HIWAN BWVIRCmUBffi* a^TE WKS TttlAL AMD MARINE RESOURCES 

the Earth Sciences Program 
(*\1 and X,2) 

Assessment/Potential Impacts 

The earth sciences prog ran of UNESCO is of reasonably high quality* 
The program is organised into a manageable number of discrete, focused 
projects, which are pursue* in an essentially nonpolitical and scien- 
tifically competent manner. Program X.l (The Earth's Crust and its 
Itinera! and Energy Resources) and X.2 (Natural Hasards) are administered 
by the UHESCO Division of Earth Sciences with an annual combined project 
cost of $1*4 »illion> total annual cost of the program, including staff 
and overhead, is slightly over $5 million* These funds are supplemented 
by funds from sources outside of UNESCO that total annually about $2,3 
million* The U.S. portion of support of the program Is about $1.3 
million, A significant number of programs in this area are of direct 
interest and concern to the American scientific community. 

The major activity under subprogram X.l is the International Geolo- 
gical correlation Program (IGCP) , which is unique in its joint sponsor- 
ship since 1973 by UNESCO and, the International Union of Geological 
Sciences (IUGS) , a nongovernmental organisation. About 80 countries 
now actively participate in tt& IGCP. ^ As a- continuation of a program 
initiated by the IUGS in 1969 largely due to the efforts of U.S. earth 
scientists, the IGCP was established to provide a means to formulate 
worldwide correlations among geological strata- Since that* time, the 
program has been broadened tsO include other kinds of geological 
research. Participation by U.S* geologists remains prominent* 

More than 300 u.S, scientists are involved in bhe roughly 50 IGCP 
working groups that exist at any given time? U.S. scientists have 
served as leaders of about a .dozen projects, 4 with another 30 or so 
projects having U.S. members serving on international steering commit- 
tees. U.S. scientists have served continuously on thfe'lGCP Board and 
its Scientific Committee. U.S. participation has three principal 
aspects: (I) project activity including scientific research, symposia, 
field conferences, and the preparation and production of geological 
maps and reports; (2) Scientific Committee and Board activity, 
including the provision of expert advice In program development and 
planning? and (3) support for conferences on earth science topics that 
might lead to IGCP projects. U.S. participation reflects a combination 
of governmental/nongovernmental representation, which stems fromy^oint 
sponsorship and the fact that access to foreign lands requires and 
involves government agencies and personnel. \ 

While It is anticipated that U.S. representation will continue on 
both the U*f Boar,* and the Scientific Committee,* this is by no me 
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totally assured. Appoint~nt» to the I*"--*" Board sr. «d« by WESOO 
in consultation with the president of the IOCS ; th« Onion app-r^ntly 
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tf noatSSe a replaces nt. In fact, the entire leader.h P of f 
Jhair«n and the Tec vice-chair™) will be changing It -111 ba 
Iportaat for tMs future. direction of the prograa that qualified 

^^T^t^ to hoe well 0 8 aci.nti.t. -ill be ^ 
receleed in UNESCO earth sciences project* *°"«^» " U """!*' 
U.S. ideas for new project- Be approved? Hill ^■•^"£j££ t ' 
continue to aee* the invol«-ent of 0.8. geologists? ^"J^^ 
cannot be -n.wered at this tiae, but they are aource. of ^"^^ 
U.S. earth sciential.. Even if the short-tar. answer was *£^>** 
the long tera, U.S. withdrawal frOa official ^ tS ^"°^ 
gradually reduce U.S. involve-ent in IOCP and other co»*onent. of Prd- 
IrTfx i i. a datayewpplng activities). Loss of U.S. scientific con- 
Sa&^'AS -ill inevitably reduce its quality and could 
have an adverse effect on interaction, with Third Itorld colleague, in 
particular. OveWhe past 10 years, the. IQCF has provided - significant 
£„icl. wh.c.4* «lfti( ically valid global "^^eTil/.Lm the . 
initiated, organised, and supported, ^ticularly helpful has b*en the 
possibility of engaging the cooperation of *f^ B J^*^T^ The IOCP 
government, in Third world countries under the UNESCO flag. The IGCP^ 
oroiect. provide useful international contacts for U.S. «lantisth that 
EJ'S bJ available on a bilateral basis or- through purely nongovern- 

mental toruas. ma . 

There are other slants to the UNESCO earth sciences prograe as 

well a. the 1GCP. For eaaaple, U.S. «i.jtijU ^J~*SZZ£ and 
developing new Initiatives in the areas of „«ocl.- 
reaotTsensing. -Ithout offici.l \ ^f.r 

tlon with these activities will have to be via, the IUGS r ° u ^*' n * n "°l^ 
„Wco utilise, the Union in progra. planning and develop-ent . The 
Und-uae planning .ctivity 1. potentially™ ^tant f9> 
Research and -^^^ 

roraS' n ere" "toTs. S.nS.t., snd the recent U-S^-el 
Conference action to Increase support of the lithosphere profram was 
waSty r^cetvid Publication of data and saps is another are. of high 
- Seat to U.S. geologists and one il» which U.S. participation . 
^ant! Finally, 2 the are. ^training the O S ^Xojicl 
c«Lnlty could be auch aqre actively involved than it has b~n. U.S. ^ 
expertise in aap production and resource assessaent -re ust two^sreas 
""which U.S. input is sought by colleague* in £^P££* tj. 
world. Thus, there are several non-IGCP areas of the »««Q 
sciences progra. in which U.S. geologists either sre or could be 

U8efU Tne y nat"tr d h;»arda oro^a. (subprogr.e «.t| is a t.hnic.U, ' . 
coapeten^^ity-floa wl^he U.S. scientific cce^un ty be nafUa. 
^scientists have participated actively in the work of the UNESCO 
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International Advisory Coma it tee on Earthquake Risk and its regional 
subcommittees. The UNESCO program provides an .opportunity for 'U.S. 
earth scientists to visit hazard-prone areas, study and evaluate 
disaster patterns and risks, and aid in the development of Mitigation 
technique^) which could have a potentially beneficial domestic .use. In/ 
the absence of formal U.S.* membership in UNESCO, U.S. involvement in 
the natural hazards program is bound to decline, particularly since the 
program is exclusively under UNESCO management. U.S. ability to observe 
hazards assessment and mitigation activities under UNESCO auspices in 
other countries and to participate in information exchange programs 
mignt a^o prove to be more difficult. I * 

In terms of program management, the Wart h sciences activities are 
not immune to theafcureaucrstic cumber some ness that characterises •UNESCO 
activities in gmneral. There is frustration at the comparatively small 
amounts of money that are available for actual project work as opposed 
to administration. Moreover , there is evidence that those programs 
with a strong scientific advisory mechanism, such as IGCT, tend- to be 
of higher scientific quality than those solely directed at the staff 
level. ,* 



Alternatives 

\ 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to identify a single alter- 
native organization, either intergovernmental or nongovernmental,, 
through which to channel resources to permit continued U.S. association 
with UNESCO earth sciences programs. There are many organizations * 
doing important work in international geology and natural hazards*. ' 
This report, however, has focused on identifying channels that provide 
association with present UNESCO activities. Three intergovernmental 
organizations involved in various aspects of the UNESCO earth science 
program — the united Nations Environment Program {UNEP} , the Interna- < 
t ion a I Atomic Knergy Agency (IAEA) , and the United Nations Disaster 
Relief Organization (UNDRO) — are specifically mentfoned in the program 
and budget document. About a dozen nongovernmental bodies are also 
mentioned, the majority of which have some formal or informal linkages 
fo organization* associated with tCSM. 

Since it is expected that the United States will retairj f%s formal 
membership in the XGCP, it may be possible to utilize the funds- in-Trust 
arrangement to continue U.S. support for this program. On the other 
hand, the funds could be provided directly to IUGS. Perhaps the Union 
would also t*e willing to serve as an alternative channel for supporting 
other earth science activities. Karmarking funds for International 
organizations, whether intergovernmental or noyfjove r nment al , would 
reguirp a U.S. management mechanism such as-ifhe U.S. Geologic*; Survey 
(irsc^i) of the [>epartment of* the Interior. This would be particularly 
important in the first year nonmemhership in HNKfStt) to facilitate 
♦ he transition a different support sy«jte«. * 

In summary, a preferred -option would involve a combined approach, of « 
direct support to UNgsru to compensate for loss in program support 
(mrluding overhead at a leve! presumanly to be negotiated), plus#* 
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support of the principal cooperating intergovernmental or nongovern- 
mental bodies on the recommendation of a U.S. agent* Another approach 
is to invite one or more of the cooperating bodies, such as IUGS, to 
serve as the channel for the totality of funds involved* Details of 
program management and accountability would have to be worked out, as 
well as procedures for coordinating work with UNESCO, in both of the 
options, a strong U«S»^foeal point is n ecessa ry to provide guidance and 
oversight. A further option is to prov&eWhe totality of funds 
involved directly to a U.S. agent as, for example, USGS, for disburse- 
ment to these international programs, or in 'general support of the 
objectives of the programs, through whatever vehicle — multilateral or 
bilateral — is considered eost appropriate, if this route is chesen, 
car** must be taken not to dwarf the contributions of other countries. 
A total U.S. contribution of $2 million per year is suggested for the 
earth sciences area. 

Preliminary Findings 

1. The earth sciences programs are of reasonably high quality, and 
some mechanism should be found to continue to support them during this 
interim period. Those programs such as the IGCP, which are focused 
more on the advancement of science, tend to have higher U.S. partici- 
pation than those concerned with training and education* 

2. There is no single intergovernmental organization that can be 
identified as an appropriate alternative for the totality of the earth 
sciences program* As far as the IGCP is concerned, it is anticipated 
that the United States will retain its membership; therefore, a direct 
contribution to UNESCO through a trust fund arrangement* is suggested. 
However* in the UNESCO budget the IGCP program represents only about 30 
percent of the total program within subprogram X.l and, in addition, 
there is the natural hazards program to consider (X.2) . The cooper- 
ating* organization with the broadest range of compatible interests is 
the nongovernmental ICSU union, the International Union of Geological 
Sciences (IUGS) . The Union may be willing to serve as a channel for 
U.S. funding, 6ot this will require a period of negotiation to deter- 
mine their interest in such a role and to identify any constraints that 
may exist. 

J. Programs such as the IGCP, interdisciplinary research on the 
earth's crust # data/mapping, and earthquake risk are considered espe- 
cially successful, one of the reasons for this is the involvement of 
the concerned professional communities through nongovernmental organi- 
sations* Programs that have an active, expert advisory mechanism tend 
to be of higher quality than those that do not. 

4 .f Karmarking a port ion of the funds to enhance IK S , backstopping 
is absolutely essential. Increased management responsibilities can be 
anticipated no matter which alternative is utilised. 
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, MAJOR PROGBAM Xt 
THE HUH** EHVIROMWWT -AMD TERRESTRIAL ,A*D «WIIB RESOOTCBS 

Water Resources 
(X.3) 

Assessment/Potential Impact ft 

Subprogram X.3, Water itesources, covers implementation of the third 
phase of the International Hydrological Program (IHP-III) . It An con- 
earned with establishing tbe scientific bases for tbe rational manage- 
ment of water resources. Particular attention la being devoted to the 
problems of arid and semlarid regions and of humid tropical regions. 
This program is closely related to subprograms 1.2 (natural Ba sards) , 
X,5 (Coasts and I elands) , and Xr*-9 (MAB activities). The* annual bud- 
get for the Hater Resources Program (projects and staff costs) plus 
overhead la about $4.4 million—the U.S. share would be $1.1 million. 
Restricting attention only to program costs ($2.7 million per year), 
the U.S. share is about $700,000 per yaar. Support for program acti- 
vities from other sources, primarily UKOP, total $2.9 million per year, 
or somewhat larger than the regular UNESCO program. 

U.S. scientists have played leading roles in the establishment, 
implementation, and planning of the International Hydro logical Program, 
The program ia structured around four major heading si (1) Hydrological 
Processes and Parameters for lister Projects! (2) Influence of Hen on tbe 
Hydrological Cycle i (3) Rational Water Resources Assessment and Manage- 
ment* and (4) Education and Training, Public Information,, and Scientific 
Information Systems. Eighteen themes and a multitude of projects and 
subprojects engage scientists, technicians, and decision makers in coop- 
erative national, regional, and multilateral activities directed toward 
the rational management of water resources. The current phase, IHP-III, 
is directed toward pragmatic application of water resource management 
information by users through pilot/demonstration projects, considerable 
emphasis is now being devoted to technician-level training to complement 
university and postgradauate training programs. 

The IHP Program is guided by a 30-member intergovernmental Council 
charged with establishing the program, evaluating it, recommending 
scientific projects, and coordinating international cooperation among 
eember states, inter alia. A bureau of the Council works with the 
UNESCO secretariat in ensuring the execution of its program in accor- 
dance with decisions of the Council. Itas United States has been 
represented on the Council and bureau since their formation. Rational 
committees in participating member countries form the network for pro- 
gram coordination and cooperation among projects— it is expected there 
will be 130 participating national committees in IHP-III by 1985. This 
shows the extensive eulti lateral collaboration at the base of the Inter- 
national Hydrological Program. There is considerable and necessary 
interaction with the scientific interests of other intergovernmental 
and nongovernmental organisations. UN specialised agencies involved 
include FAQ, WHO, I ABA, the regional economic commissions and parti- 
cularly WMO. The scientific content and significance of IHP program 
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definition, Implementation, and achievement are essentially linked t*> - 
nongovernmental organisations, particularly the International Associa- 
tion of Bydrological Sciences (XABS) , the International Association of 
Hydrogeologlsts (I AH) , and the Scientific Committee on water Research 
(CONAR) of ICSU- It is through these nongovernmental professional 
associations that tpe I HP Council is provided scientific and technical 
advice and guidance in undertaking complex studies and demonstration 
projects, they also provide important guidance on training and infra- 
structure, development. 

One should keep in mind that the I HP has been conceived as a long- 
term program with results potentially beneficial to all countries, 
particularly those in regions of the world experiencing grave water 
resource problems. The United States has benefited from this OHBSC0- 
sponaored program through enhanced technical Interactions with many 
countries and regions of the world where such contacts would have been 
difficult on a bilateral basis. UNESCO, 'as an intergovernmental 
^organisation, has facilitated these contacts among scientists. These 
interactions, including the significant technical contributions of U.S. 
scientists to the solution of problems elsewhere, may be increasingly 
restricted as a result of* the U.S. withdrawal from UNESCO*, in the 
short term, withdrawal may have only limited impacts on U.S. partici- 
pation in IHP, since, it is Jikely that many U.S. scientists will con- 
tinue to be associated with this program in their personal capacity? 
In the longer term, however, the lack of official association .with this 
intergovernmental program involving more than 100 nations could have 
serious consequences on both U.S. ^scientific relationships, abroad, as 
well as on the quality of the overall UNESCO program. 4 

With nonmembership in UHBSCO, the United; States loses its place on 
the IHP intergovernmental Council and on the bureau of the Council wheri 
the United States has played a critical planning and leadership role. 
It wi^l be possible to provide' some leadership through participation in 
nongovernmental organisations closely associated with IBP. Scientific 
bodies in certain other countries are also expected to provide useful 
liaison with scientific groups, projects, and program developments , 
elsewhere. 



Alternatives 

in view of the importance of the IHP to the U.S. scientific commu- 
nity, support for this program, at a level of $1 million per year (at a 
minimun) is suggested. This funding is based on the current level of 
U.S. contributions to the UNESCO- IHP. However, there are opportunities 
to enrich and slgnif icahtly expand collaborative work in this program. 
Such possibilities are being considered by the U.S. National Committee 
on scientific Hydrology housed at the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS) , 
In any case, the alternatives considered tier* with respect to current 
multilateral I HP activities will require strengthened national manage- 
ment structures (including dealing wi £h personnel ceilings), and funds 
to support the participation of U.S. scientists in IHP and other multi- 
lateral .water resource ^program activities. 
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The IHP Is an intergovernmental program involving over 100 nations, 
and UNESCO *s role as an intergovernmental foca.1 point is important* 
Interim alternative arrangements arei 

Alternative Option I t Specific program support to UHBSCO ( runds- in- 
Trust f donations, etc.) to cover 25 percent of the regular annual 
budget plus. 10 percent overhead ($750,000 per year) . An additional 
$250,000 should be provided to the U.S. National Committee on Scien- 
tific Hydrology,- to permit program oversight And to support partici- 
pation of U.S. scientists in IHP programs. * 

Alternative Option 2% Provide the same level of financial support 
($750,000) through ICSU and/or one of its associated bodies* This 
option would also require support for the US national Committee on 
Scientific Hydrology as noted above. * 

^ Alternative Option 3i Provide the same level of financial support 
($750,000) through the U.S. National Committee on 'Scientific Hydrology 
to guide contributions to specific IHP multilateral* activities through 
other governmental and nongovernmental organ i rat ions. An additional 
$250,000 would be required to support oversight as noted above. * 

' e 

Preliminary Findings f 

» 

•1. The International ifydrological Program (IHP), an important ^ 
global activity involving nearly iJo countries, is concerned with the 
rational management of water resources. In the currept third (5-year) 
phase, particular attention* is being devoted to problems of arid and 
fteaiarid regions, and humid tropical regions* The U.S. has played a 
leading role in program planning and implementation. 

» 

2. The IHP is guided by a 30 -member Intergovernmental Council on 
which the United States is represented. Withdrawal will result in a 
loss in membership on the Council and on the bureau of the Council. In 
the short term, therajmay be only modest impacts on U.S. interests and 
on UNESCO programs after U.S. withdrawal, since it is expected that 
- U.S. scientists will continue to be associated with the IHP in their 
personal capacity, assuming that funding is available to ensure such.' 
participation. Jin the* longer term, the lack of official association 
could have serious consequences* 

J. There have been important benefits as a result of United States 
participation such as enhanced opportunities for technical interaction 
and participation in global observational projects. UNESCO as an 
.intergovernmental organisation has played a critical role in making 

this possible. f 

4. tt is important that the United States maintain a strong manage- 
ment structure in support of U.K. participation. The U.S. National 
Committee on Scientific Hydrology of the U.S. Geological Survey, backed 
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^advisory services from the notioxnrernmental community of bydrolo- 
gists, cXa^a^/orm this function. r ^ 

5. BecauM of the nature of the I HP and the role played by UNESCO* 
the simplest, moat efficient interim alternative arrangement is to sake 
waxi«u» ufl * °* Funds~in-Trust, donation*, € tc., coupled with a strong 
nationally managed effort^io enhance U.S. participation. 

MAJOR PROGRAM X: 
THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT AMD TERRESTRIAL AMD MARINE RESOURCES 

The Marine Sciences Prog rant 
The Ocean and Its Resources; 
# 4 Management of Coastal and island Regions 

(X.4 and X.5) 

# 

Assessment/Potential impacts 

UMBSpp marine science activities' cover a vide range of interests, 
including promotion of collaborative research; strengthening of national 
infrastructures concerned with ocean circulation, climate, fisheries, 
and marine pollution; and environmental management of islands and 
coastal sones* There are three major units of. UNESCO involved in these 
activities? (1) the Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commission (IOC) ; 
(2| the Division of Marine Sciences; and (3) the Man and the Biosphere 
Program (MAS) . Taken together, subprograms x.4 and X.5 have an annual 
budget (project, staff and overhead) of about $6.8 million, of which 
the U.S. share is about* $2.2 million. Restricting attention to program 
costs (project, plus staff) , the total annual expenditure is about 
$5.5 million, of Which the U.S. share is about $1.4 million.* Support 
for program activities from other sources, such as UNDP and UNKP, 
totals slightly less than $4 million annually, which is a significant 
contribution to the overall UNESCO effort devoted to marine sciences. 
About half the project costs are associated wfth activities that are 
primarily scientific in character and are of particular interest to 
U.S. research interests. The United States is interested *n all UNESCO 
efforts devoted to the effective strengthening of national and global 
capabilities concerned with the topics covered by x.4 and X. 5 program 
activities. 

m 

About half of the resources available for x.4 and X. 5 activities 
are administered by the IOC secretariat. The overall pu/pose of the 
IOC, an autonomous body established within UNESCO Ui lfto, is to pro- 
mote the development of marine sciences through international collabor- 
ation. The IOC facilitates scientific planning and program coordina- 
tion, ^assists scientists in member spates to participate in inter- 
national marine science programs, promotes exchange of oceanographic 
data, and sponsors education and training activities in marine science 
. and technology to enhance the national capabilities of the developing 
countries, in recent years, the interests of th /developing world have 
received increased attention in the work of IOC. In the view of some 
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O.S. marine scientists, this baa resulted in .lees attention to issues 
of science and wore to political/organisational topics, rtere is also 
none question pertaining to the. management capabilities ^of the IOC, 
wbicf) are node/ wore complex by the overall UNESCO bureaucracy. 

About one third of the, resources of X.4 and X.5 programs are admin- . 
istered by the Division of Marine Sciences, which has interests closely 
jinked to the lt*T. The Division has done a good job in* providing 
training and specialised advisory services for developing countries; 
increased at tent ^pa needs to be .devoted to this area to enable the 
developing ^or Id *o participate sore* productively in international » 
observational* research. O.S. scientists have played important roles*' in 
assisting ttte division, to carry out its responsibilities. 

Finally, a significant portion of resources in the X. 5 area are 
devoted to work on coastal island system. These activities are managed 
by UMSacO components concerned With ecological and environmental pro- 
blems coming largely unoer the purview of the "Han and the Biosphere 
program. . The U.S. plays a strong leadership role in all these aspects 
of the marine, science program through a combination of governmental and 
nongovernmental participation. ^a&V P 

U.S. yithdr aval from latESCO may affelm^these three areas of concern I 
in different ways. The United. States plans to retain its membership in 
the IOC, an intergovernmental organisation, even if the On f ted states 
withdraws from UK*SC0. This will preserve official U.S. participation 
in the only intergovernmental organisation concerned solely with inter- 
national oceanographic problems, broadly speaking. It will be neces- 
sary to work out the details of channeling financial contributions and 
professional staff support to the IOC, but no serious difficulties are 
foreseen. The support of and participation in the activities of the 
Division of. Marine Sciences and of MAS are more complex. 

The United States has an important agenda for international coop- 
erajtivsgBjUtractiofts in the marine sciences area- U*S9C0 provides one ^ 
of tlJBEjlg important eechanlsms for facilitating and promoting such 
coopJH|i3i Ali three areas (IOC, Division of Marine Sciences, and 
MAS) neSSto be considered in assessing current activities, including 
the impact of a U.S. withdrawal from UNESCO, and proposing interim 
alternatives for enabling U.S. scientists to continue to participate in ^ 
these activities. 

ihe Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commission (IOC). Three of 
the IOC activities are of particular concern to the united States i 
(i) the oceanic components of the World Climate Research Program 
(WCRP), (2) the Integrated Global Ocean Services System (IGQSS) , 
end (3) the. International Oceanographic Data exchange (IOOB). 

The oceanographic aspects of the World Climate Research Program 
(WCHP) are of fundamental interest to the United States. The WCRP «has 
as*its objective the prediction on climate over periods of a few months 
to several decades. It is potentially one of the most economically 
important scientific programs being pursued by the United States, 
The United States is playing a leadership role in the WCRP, but active 
international cooperation among many countries is essential for its 
success. The oceanographic aspects of the WCRP are being planned 
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c3u ir^A^t J ° lnt 8cUBtlWc Cb-»itt- of the Int.rn.tion*! 
CouncU of scientific Onions (ICSO) and the World Meteorological 

S 1 "^? <«■»» •«« * «—Ut- oh Climatic CnnSri^ the 
ocean <CCOO> of the loc and th. Scientific Co. it tee on Oceanic- 
Research (SCOR) of ICSO. The acUvitiee of th. CCCO a r . governed by an 

sjrric^r^ - — • - • — <* -ess ; 

The international Oceanogrqpblc Data Exchange Program ia the only 

cTSne manv - JT^f ' yj* 1 ? J"" ™«>°1<W <*t* are accaaiol. 
to the many agencies in the united states that need these data. Data 

chlo^ri^L C IE* nationa collected and transmitted 
inretSle^J ? ^ IOC • ctl " iti « «l-o Important 'to U.S. 

If SfiZTt?* "~ 1W1 " tho ~ Wanted above, 
that otlT SI !t 8t * to ! t0 * ithd "« IOC, it is conceivable 

that, over the course of time, alternative arrangements could be made 
But T ^ P lan V^ 'or SCRP, IGOSSrind other progrLsT 

But thia development of n«J arrangement, would be coetly in ti-Tanf 
SS£T?*. ccvper.tion of aany developing ooaatal states U ^ 
esaenUal for the -or Id coverage demanded by the global nature of 

IOC,- such cooperation would" be difficult to enlist. 

PUlslon* of Marine Sciences . The compleeentary act Wit lea of the 
Division of Marine Sciences provide considerable investment of 

ZTrlT" r r ° M9h Jf 8800 "V 1 *" 1 °" icM *« strengthening national 

< ?° traininq of «ci«ntific and technical p.raonn.1 for 

enhancing marine scieifce research progress and .the study of ocean 
IZT'ftt ° t ! >er irtVOrtant «c"vitie. of this division are directed 
"""Went of marine systems and particularly 

^l^L I?? ^ »** rin * * n ' ir0na * nt the continentel. margin involving * 
close collaboration with ICSO and ita associated bod lea « s well as 
a1?J < «P«:i«li«ed agenclea of the OM system. The division also 
dissemlnatee reaearch resulta and scientific information in the marine 
sciences through documents, reports, and a newsletter, with respect to 
coastal and island systems, the division supports s mater of inter- 

~T f!ir* ry r «"** rch P'ol«cts on the productivity of coastal regions 
'ones P» r *«ln*"9 to rational and integrated management of such 

'zkZ&SnZn?^ Program . The major UNESCO support of NAB 

activitiee falls in subprograms X.6-X.9. There are also important 
contributions within subprogram X.5 pertaining to the management of 
coastal and island regions as they fall within theme 5 of the MAS 
prograe. This is particularly true of the activitiee related to 
integratedmanagement of islands and coastal tones. Considerable 
attention Is directed to the training of»apecial ists. 
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Ml of the marine science areas could benefit I torn more efficient 
overall aanagement and increased reliance on the competencies of other 
bodies such as WrtO and particularly ICSU and its associated bodies for 
.substantive input* Furthermore, the marine area has become increasingly 
preoccupied wi^h development issues ; that are important in their own 
right but divert the focus from scientific objectives. International 
marine science would benefit more from being housed in a division or 
organisation whose mission was purely or predominantly Scientific than 
the current UNESCO institutional mix. 

Ih the short term, there woul| probably be limited impact on U.S. 
and unbsco science* interests of a U.S. withdrawal from UtfESCO provided 
there is continuity in funding to enable U.S. scientists to continue to 
participate in the activities discussed above. The On i ted states would 
maintain its membership in IOC and pay its dues through the IOC Trust* 
Fffnd. Other marine science and MAS interests can perhaps be maintained 
though U.S. associations with WGOs and the participation of individual 
scientists in UNRSCO- sponsored activites. However, in ^the longer term, 
depending on the effectiveness of interim alternative mechanisms, these 
programs might be harmed* > 



Alternative^ 

The most efficient and effective mechanism for interim a ler native 
support is to make maximum use of direct contributions to UNESCO 
(Funds- in-Trust, donations) for the current level of program (projects 
and staff) costs.* Additional resources are recommended for oversight 
and international research activities to be administered by an organi- 
sation that is sensitive to U.S. interests, e.g., NSF, with the assis- 
tance/advice of the interagency Panel on International Programs and 
International Cooperation in Oceans Affairs ( PI PICO) , and the SBC Board 
on Ocean Sciences and Policy (BOSP) . in the augmented IOC program that 
PIPICO has propose^, it is hoped that consideration will be .given to 
»uch greater participation of ICSU and its bodies as well as other 
governmental organisations* in any case, it is important to maintain 
the current level of Division of Marine Sciences and NAB activities 
contained in subprograms X.4. and x.5. USMAB is proposedas a body to 
oversee some of these activities. 

A U.S. -supported international marine sciences program related to 
subprograms X.4 and X.5 is proposed at a level of $2.5 million— 
$1,4 million as a contribution to UMESCO ( Funds- in-Trust , donations, 
etc.) and $1.1 million to be administered by U.S. organisations sensi- 
tive to U.S. interests (e.g., NSF/PIPICO and BOSP, and USHAB) • Alter- 
natively, the totality of available resources could be adainie;tere<^br 
NSF/PIPICD and OSMAfi, making full use of the capabilities of nongovern- 
mental organizations and their U.S. advisory mechanisms. 
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Preliminary findings m 

1. UWKSCO provides one of the most important mechanisms for faci- 
litating and promoting international cooperative interactions in the 
marine sciences. Current activities cover a vide range of interests of 
importance to the U.S. serine science community. About half of these 
activities are primarily scientific in character, while the remain inq 
pertain to strengthening infrastructures through advanced training and 
advisory services to Meet the needs of the developing world. Some 
concern has been expressed about the wisdom of merging these two 
program objectives. 

m 

2. ferine science activities contained in suts>rograms x.4 and X.5 
are administered under three functional component** about one half by 
the Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commission (IOC) , one third by the' 
Division of Marine Sciences, and the remaining portion pertaining to 
coastal island systems as part of the Nan and the Siosphere Program 
<HAB). A U.S. withdrawal from UNESCO will affect these three func- 
tional areas, all of importance to the United states, in different ways. 

1. The united States intends to maintain its membership in the IOC 
and will be able to profit fro* the unique collaborative interactions . 
provided by that organisation* It is important that the current level 
of O.fe. support of IOC programs be maintained through contributions to * 
, the IOC Trust fund, augmented by a nationally-managed program. 

4. Ij is ecrually important to maintain the current level of Divi- 
sion pf .Marine Sciences and MAS activities contained in subprograms X.4 
and X.S. On withdrawal free UNESCO, the United States would only be 
able to provide substantive guidance to these activities indirectly 
through its part icfpation in MQOs associated with these programs. ^ 
Financial contributions could be provided to UNESCO (Funds- in-Trust , * 
donation*, etc jr-and to NGOs via a U.S. agency sensitive to U.S. 
interests, statfPas Hsr (including the advice of PI PICO amd BOSP) and 




MAJOR PROGRAM Xt 
RNVIRONNWrT AND TERRESTRIAL AW MARINE RUSOURCSS 

glronmental Sciences* Man and the Biosphere Program (NAB) 

(X.6-X.9) 




As sesame nt/ttotent iai^iapacts 

This fiecyen focuses on the subprogram areas* (x.6-9) largely having 
to do with practical problems of natural resource management, which is 
the thrust of the KAB program. As notfd above, portions of X.5 dealing 
with management of coastal and island regions arm closely linked to the 
NAB proqram and objectives. The annual budget for programs X.6-9 (prtf- 
1*cts awl staff costs) plus overhead is about $7.4 million— the U.S. 
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share is about $1,85 Billion. If one considers prograw costs only 
($4.5 Billion), the U.S. contribution would be $1.25 nillion per 
year.- Support for program activities from other sources is about 
$4.25 million per year, which is of the same order of magnitude as 
regular program costs* 

Subprograms x. 6-9 are being considered together since they form the 
core of the NAB program, which was extensively assessed on its tenth 
anniversary in 1982. The objectives of this prograa are (1) the general 
study of the structure and function of the biosphere and its ecological 
regions to provide an improved environmental information base for 
decision making; (2) systematic observation of changes brought shout °Y 
man in the biosphere in order to* provide new tools *f or .environmental 
planning and resource management; (3) the study of the effects of these 
changes upon human populations to improve our ability to predict these 
effects and to develop new strategies to ameliorate the disruption of 
human lives; and (4) education of* the public and the dissemination of 
information needed by decision makers and scientists, the initial MAS 
program is divided into 14 project areas to focus research efforts and 
I facilitate coordination; half deal with particular Jcinds of geographic 
areas or ecosystems, the other half with impacts and processes such as 
conservation, demographic change, environmental perception, and pollu- 
tion. 

U.S. scientists have played leading roles in the planning, estab- 
lishment, and implementation of the NAB program as well as of its pre- 
decessor, the iCSU-spojisored International Biological Program (I BR) . 
This has been at both the governmental and nongovernmental levels. 
Since the creation of NAB , the United states has ^pen represented on 
the, JO-member International Coordinating Council, which guides the 
scientific content of the overall program, and has also held one of the 
four vice-p residencies of the NAB Bureau at all times* In addition, 
U.S. science administrators have been seconded to the UNESCO NAB 
secretariat until tvB2Hf£en U.S; agency cutbacks made this no longer 
feasible. There have been many hundreds of U.S. researchers actively 
engaged in NAB sponsored activities — national, bilateral, and multi- 
lateral projects. A small, yet effective, USNAB secretariat, currently 
located in the OES Bureau of the State Department, facilitates U.S. 
participation in NAB activities and serves the U.S. National Committee 
for NAB, which Is charged with guiding and overseeing U.S. interests in 
national and international NAB projects. The U.S. Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture and the Park Service of the Department of 
the Interior have been particularly supportive of USNAB. 

The UNESCO NAB secretariat and UNESCO as an intergovernmental 
organisation have played vital roles in coordinating and facilitating 
the development of national projects and cooperative international 
interactions among* research groups having common interests and pro- 
blems/ Participating nations have formed national committees to 
establish priorities and promote funding in support of projects. 
UNKKCn has oeen instrumental in assisting the formation of these 
national Cfumsittees and national programs as well as international 
cooperative arrangements; there are now some 105 functioning national 
committers. With the successful advent of integrated approaches to 
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natural resource management needs, the International Coordinating Coun- 
cil agreed to concentrate on four areas: (1) the humid trqpics, 
(2) the arid and semiar id zones, (3) urban systems, and (4) conserva- 
tion. 'These development* and the leadership of the secretariat have 
been appreciated by governments and were especially underscored at the' 
fall 1983 sessioa of the UNESCO General Conference. 

Because of the integrated, interdisciplinary nature of the MAB pro- 
gram and the broad range of interests of UNESCO, UNS9CO has been able 
to foster the active collaboration of natural and social scientists and 
has facilitated contact among researchers, Tbere is fruitful exchange 
fith the USSR in the area of assessing long-term effects to the environ- 
ment irt the context of the Biosphere Reserve Program. Important work 
is moving ahead on, ^assessing problems in the arctic region. Serious 
problems of desertification and resource management in the Sahel and 
simitar regions elsewhere in the world have received increased atten- 
tion. The HAS program and framework are of considerable value to' the 
United States as well as other countries in defining problems and 
facilitating integrated cooperative approaches to solutions. UNESCO 
provides an intergovernmental mechanism to structure collaborative 
arrangements designing future complex global observational programs « 
irfvolving ecological, geological, and behavioral processes. * A proposed 
activity related to enhanced understanding of changes in the global 
environment is currently being considered by ICSU and affiliated 
nongovernmental scientific unions for possible implementation during 
the 1990s} a cooperative role with UNESCO and other O.N. agencies is 
envisaged. 

There have been serious problems, on the other hand, with UNESCO 
program management — not so much of a political nature but rather of 
bureaucratic sluggishness and ineptness in defining and delegating 
authority. There are signs that some of the difficulties are moving 
toward correction through a recent reorganisation of staff responsibil- 
ities. Still, there is a need to streamline administrative procedures 
and to clarify and strengthen the role of the NAB Bureau ,ln sesving the 
scientific objectives of t;he program. This situation will require 
»on i tor i nq , 

There have been problems on the U.S. side with respect to staffing 
and funding USMAB needs. Previously, the USNAB secretariat was housed 
in the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO and was reinforced by staff 
detailed from several federal agencies. Contributions* also from 
different agencies, provided a common fund from which USNAB act ivi time 
were supported. However, a budgetary crisis developed ip early 1983 
which adversely affected USNAB funding and secretariat support. Therm 
are cu.rrent.ly (summer 1984) signs that some of these difficulties may 
he in the process of being overcome with increasing interagency 
involvement in NAB activities and the Intention of the Department of 
Stat* to put funding and staff support on a more permanent basis 
through budgetary action. Identification of USNAB program activities 
budgeted at a !#»vel of $2 million p**r year plus supporting secretariat 
staff costs art* basic needs. Consideration of the impacts of a U.S. 
withdrawal f row UNESCO and the examination of inter is alternative 
arrangements for NAB' are rath*»r academic gue«t ions if the USNAB situa- 
tion in not r*fl*>!v#»d satisfactorily and on a lorqer-term basis. 
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The impacts of a U.S. withdrawal from UNESCO can be examined on a 
short- and long-tens basis, in the short tern, there would probably be 
minimal disturbance or effect on HAB activities—many of these are 
national projects or are being carried out through bilateral arrange- 
ments. The serious problem in this case is securing national support 
and funding continuity. In the long term, however, the problems are 
potentially serious. First, the United States would lose its ability 
to provide a vice-president on the international HAB Bureau as*. veil as 
its position on the Coordinating Council. This means that the United 
Stages loses its leadership role in guiding and overseeing the inter- 
national MAB program. Second, the United States would lose its 
official ability to interact with other MAS national committees ' 
although the UNESCO NAB secretariat might well contiUfie to facilitate 
informal collaborative efforts. Even so, the extensive U.S. efforts, 
which have often involved substantial cooperation with other countries 
and significant direct support from UNESCO, could be endangered. Third, 
the official designation by \p9ESCO of biosphere*Veserves (there are some 
40 reserves in the United States) could be compromised in the long term. 
It is, possible that the extensive state and local, as well as national, 
resources' current ly provided these activities could be put in competi- 
tion with other needs and that the commitment to maintain these reserves 
for long-term research purposes would be diminished. Certainly, coop- 
erative interactions with other countries would become more complicated. 
Fourth, the United States would lose the international NAB mechanism to 
examine p promote, and assist the implementation of new observational 
programs, It would be hoped that the UNESCO NAB secretariat would 
facilitate US NAB involvement in longer-term programs. Finally/ there 
is the reverse question concerning the effect on the UNESCO NAB program 
ot a U.S. withdrawal. In the short term, U.S. scientists might* be 
invited in their personal capacity to continue to provide leadership 
and guidance to specific NAB projects by £be UNESCO secretariat, how- 
ever, in the long term, the lack of official U.S. participation and 
provision of scientific leadership could seriously cripple interna- 
tional mab unless suitable alternative Beans are found to involve the 
U.S. scientific tvjmauni ty . 



Ai ter na* i v*-s 

Taking into account the current level of U.S- contributions to 
UNESCO programs and the nature ot multinational activities, an overall 
international program on the order of $2 million per year provides the 
basis foi considering alternatives. This international program is 
distinct and atiove support requirements for a U.S. national program 
that has been proposed at about the same order of magnitude. 

For the rp-j^mn noted atjove, there is no real alternative to UNESCO 
for administer i nq the MAB program in the sense of designating another 
•jov**r nmen* a I ->r noncjover »u^nt h i organ t t i on. There are over 100 
nations participating in international MAW activities through tftiKKCO; 
Hit- <{ti«*st ion <>t charging i/NKf or an ICSU tx*iy to administer MAB would 
have had *o r»e addressed at f he time of **st ahli shi ng MAB. Therefore, 
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interim alternatives are proposed, the aoet efficient and effective one 
bein9 maximum use of direct contributions to OMESCD (Punds-in-Truet, 
donations, etc*) backed up ray. uSHAB-managed activities. ' 

A second alternative would emphasise considerable project manage- # 
✓ ment by USMAB or ,oone other body sensitive to U.S. interests. In both 
/fases, there would be active involvement of nongovernmental organisa- 
tions such as ICSU, including the International Union of biological 
Sciences (IUBS) and the ICSU Scientific Committee on Problem of the 
Environment (SCOPE) , and the international onion for the Conservation 
of nature and natural Resources (lUCH) . Both alternatives include 
seconding a top-level U.S. science administrator to the UHESCO 
secretariat to provide substantive input and links to peer partici- 
pation assuming agreement by UHESCO. -Both alternatives also include 
significant managerial and overhead costs, although the second would 
certainly be higher. Funds must be earmarked in fcoth alternatives tot 
encourage innovative projects by U.S. investigators for multilateral 
exploratory work in fields related to MAS interests, such as the longer-^ 
term elaboration of a program" on global change. Por example, it is * 
recommended that consideration be given to supporting the further 
development of the international satellite Land-Surface Climatology 
Project co sponsored by the Committee on Space Research (COSPAR) of u^kj* 
and the international Association of Meteorology and Atmospheric Physics 
(IAMAP). In all cases, a particularly sensitive matter pertains to 
ensuring the continuity of funding for scientific work over time—an 
"an/off situation would be detrimental to all parties concerned. 

In summary, interim alternatives for this overall NAB- re la ted 
program area are as follows: 

Alternative option l i 

(1) Funds-ln-Trust , contribution (including overhead) 
for selected X.6-X.9 activities $ 909,000/yr. 

(2) Secondment of U.S. science administrator, plus 
support services, to UNESCO staff 150,000/yr. 

(3) USMAB- administered X.6-X.9 activities, new 
initiatives, oversight/management costs 950,000/yr. 

* 

S3*£ $2,000,000/yr. 

Alternative Option 2 t m 

(1) USMAj-administered program directly related 

to ongoing international HAS, new initiatives, 

over sight /management ^sts $1, 850,000/yr . 

Hi Second ment of a U.S. science administrator, plus 

support services, to UNESCO staff J 150,o00/yr. 

TOTAL V $2, 000, 000/yr . 
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. Preliminary Findings 

1* the Man and the Biosphere Program and related projects in Major 
Pjcogram %, concerned with integrated approaches to natural resource 
■anagecwnt, include activities that are valuable to the U.S. scientific: 
community* The International Coordinating Council provides scientific 7 
guidance to the .overall program, which is currently concentrated in 
four areast the humid tropics; arid and semiarld tones; urban systems; 
and conservation* * 4 

2. The United states, which has provided leadership throughout the 
existence* of MAB, vim lose Its official capacity to be a Member of the 
Coordinating Council and Bureau of Officers* There may be limited 
Impact on MAB activities in the short term assuming funds are provided 
^to both UNESCO and USMAB In support of ongoing projects* However, 
'"Jthere could be serious consequences in the longer term to both the 
United Spates and international MAB programs if suitable interim 
alternative mechanisms cannot be worked out to ensure active U.S. 
participation and association. 

3* Because of the Integrated, interdisciplinary nature of the MAB 
program and UNESCO's broad range of scientific Interests, UNESCO has 
played a unique role of fostering collaboration of naturaVftnd social 
scientists, and coordinating the interactions of scientific groups in 
105 participating countries* There is no real alternative to UNESCO in 
carrying out these responsibilities* There have been, on the other 
hand, serious management problems in UNESCO that may be in process of* 
improvement — a situation that needs to be monitored. 

4. It is of fundamental Importance to put the USMAB program on a 
sound footing in terms of continuity of funding and staff support. 
Consideration of the impacts of U.S. withdrawal from UNESCO and this 
examination of interim alternative arrangements are academic questions 
if the current crisis facing USMAB is not resolved satisfactorily. 



I 



5. Because of the nature of the MAB program and the roBe^ALayttd 
by UNESCO, the simplest end most efficient interim alternati\^^s to 
make maximum use pf direct contributions to UNESCO (Funds- in-Trust 
donations, etc*) backed up by a significant level of USMAB-aanaged 
international activities. There should be increasing Involvement of 
nongovernmental organizations such as IUCN and ICSU. 
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PHBSCO JtfgitOWg) SlBm»IAL PROGRAM AMD BOPGSTi 1984-85 

t 

Ma jor Programs * (»000) 

I. Reflection on world Problems and Future Oriented Studies. $ 2,729 

XI, Bducation for All 31 r I3I 

III. Oqemxinlcatlon in the Service of Nan 16,157 

IV. Formulation and Application of Bducation Policies 35,546 

V. Bducation, Training and Society 17,106 

VI. THE SCIgCBS AMD THBIR AygLjCAgOg TO DgBjjjgjjEMT 30,483 

VII. .Information System and Access to Knowledge 12,194 

VIII. Principles, Methods and Strategies^ Action for Development 11,052 

IX* 9CISWCB, TBCHWOLOGT {MP SOCIETY 7,586 

X.* HW4AH BmYlRQHMBHT, TERWSSTRIAL AMD MARIMB RESOURCES 31,177 

II. Culture and the Future 25,554 

XII* Elimination of Prejudice, Intolerance, Racism and Apartheid 1,630 

XIII. Peace, International Understanding, Human Rights and the 

^ Rights of People 5,540 

SUBTOTAL * Ha lor Program $227,885 

General Policy and Direction 25,780 

General Activities and Services 14 3^141 

SUBTOTAL* Direction and Services $168,921 

TOTAL PROGRAM • $396 .806 

Less Others Balance of Currency Fluctuations, Absorption - 22,396 
of Reductions, etc.* 

AQREftt) 1984-85 PROGRAM $374,410 

TOTAL PROW OTHKR SOU RGBS $23 3,937 

GRAND TOTAL $608,347 

'Adjustments, including the absorption of reductions among various activities 
have not been distributed since they were not known at the time of preparing 
this t^ble. 

A- 1 
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PMgflCO APPROygD HKXaWt AWP POPPET (1984-85) 
• ^mmw OF 0OT8CQ OCIEOCB ACTIVITIES 



c 

UN* follow ing tables provide an overview In gross (tejn ea of the 
1984-85 UNESCO biennial program and budget for science activities. 
Adjustments including the absorption of reductions among Vbe various 
program activities leading to the final approved biennial budget have 
not been distributed but ratbec taken out. of overhead plus general 
policy and direction — this leads to a somewhat larger available program 
budgets and lower overhead charges than is actually the case. Tbese 
tables have been prepared to provide orders of magnitude for major 
science programs categories. 

Explanation of table headings "Overhead, etc.* and "Other" are 
given below. 

e OVERHEAD, etc. - General activities; support, administration, 
communication services; general policy and direction, less 
amount (2.8 percent of original proposed budget), which will 
be absorbed during course of execution of program* * - 

e OTHER - Additional resources provided in support of related 
activities with oversight by OKBSCD; e.g., OffDF, URBP, OS 
financing System, Ponds- in- Trust, etc. 
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WESCOMCIgMCE Ucfl^TIEB (1984-85) 

Summary of Major Programs' VI, IX, ft x 
t ($000) 



VI 

IX 
X 



The Sciences ft Their^ Appli- 
cation to Development 



TOTAL 



Project 
Costs 



t 

16,063 



Science, Technology ft Society 3,265 

The Human Environment ft Terres- 
trial ft Mar\pe Sciences 



13,834 
33, 162 



Staff 6 
Indirect 



14,419 
4«321 

17,342 
36,082 



Work 
Tears 



104 



Regular 
Program 



336*5 30,462 



7,586 



407 31,766 
045.5 69,244 



Regular 

Program ♦ 
* Overhead, etc J 
(64.3%1 * (Other 



50,005 
12,464 

51,223 
113/770 



36,203 
3,330 

26,461 # 
65,994 
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oubsco sciencs activitibs 

1 Kaior Program Vis 


(1984-85) 


\ 


• 




t 

4 




"The Sciences and Ttieir application to Development* 
^ ($000) \ 










• 


Project 
Costs 


Staff 6 
Indirect 


Work , 
Tears 


Regular 
Program- 


Regular 
Prog ran ♦ 
Over bead* 
(64.3%) 


etc « 
- Other 


1 


VT t 

VI. 2 


natural Sciences 
Technology h Bng i nee ring 


5/085 
' 2,068 


3,482l| 


ft 
¥ 


8,240 
# 

5,550 


13,540 
9,120 


... ^ 
9*873 
23,305 


? *5 


VI* ) 


Key areas in S*T 


3,844 


3,3*9 


^80 


7,243 


1 1 900 

x. x f juv 


2, 500 




% VI. 1-3 


Subtotal 


110,9*7) 


(10,0361 . 


[232J ' 


(21,0331 


[34,5601 


(35,6781 




VI. 4 


Social i Hunan Sciences 


4,320 


3,711 


88.5 


8,031 


13,195 


525 




VI. 5 


Key Areas in Social 
t Hunan Sciences 


746 


672 _ 


16 


1,418 


2,330 






VI. 4-5 


Subtotal 


[5,066! 


f 4,383 j 


(104.51 


f9,4491 


(15,5251 


(525) 




VI 


TOTAL 


16,063 


14,419 


336,5 


30,482 


50,085 


36,203 
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ACTIVITIES * 


(1984-85) 










Major Program XX i 






• i 






"Science, Technoloqv and Society 11 
(•000) 




j 

lr 




V ' 

I**l Science, 


• 

Project * 
costs 


1 

staff & 
Indirect 


Work 
Years 


Regular 
Program 


Regular 
Overhead, 

t CM )it 


etc. 

Other 


Tech. t Society 1,249 

* 


1,379 


32 


2,628 


4,319 


360 


IX.2 Science # 


Tech. Policies 2,016 


2,942 


70 


4,958 ^ 


8, #45 


' 2,970 




3,265 


4,321 

- * 


J02 


0 

7,586 


12,464 


1,330 
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ttaler Pffitfjg X i 

» Tte BB6B »nvirof^nt a s* Terrestrial gtf Worln* rtespgrcea w 

(MOO) 



Project 
Costs - 



Staff 6 
Indirect 



Hark 
***** 



tegular 
Prograa 



tegular 
Program ♦ 
Over bead", at*. 
{04.3%) Otter 



X.l 

1.2 
X.l-2 

X.3 



X.5 
X.4-5 

X.6 . 4 

X.7 
X.8 
.X.9 
X.6-9 
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Earth's Crust, Mineral 

and Energy Reso urces \ 
natural Hasards 
Subtotal 

Water Resources 
Subtotal 

Ocean * Ke sources 
Coasts 6 Islands 
Subtotal 

Land Use t terrestrial 

Resources 
Urban Systems 
Natural Heritage 
Biw* Ed. 6 In,fo. 
Subtotal 

TOTAL * 



2,202 
812 
(2,814) 


2,041 
1,281 
' (3,332J 


47 

S0«5 

<?7-5) 


4,243 
1,883 
(6,136) 


6,971 
3,110 
[10,081] 


3,960 
668 
(4,628) 


2,411 
(2.411) 


2,8*1 * 
(2,8*1J 


'08/' 
(681 


# V5,302 
fr,302) 


8,710 
(8,710) 


^5,822 
(5,822) 


3,714 
. 882 

lo/sii'f 


4,170 
1*849 
(6,219) 


102 > 

44.5 
(146*5) 


«r%,65r 
^10,735) 


13,281 
4,355 
(17,636) 


6,490 
999 
f7,489) V 



1,932 


1,875 


43.5 


3,807 


6,254 


4,366 


851* 


995 


23.5 


1,846 


3,033 


708 


584 » 


641 


15 


1,145 


1,861 


2,220 


807* 


1,401 


33 


2,208 


3,627 


t,280 


(4,0941 


(4,912) 


(115) * 


■ (9,606) 


(14,795) 


" (6,522) 


13,635 


17,344 


40? 


31,179 


51,222 


26,461 
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Mr. Gregory 3. Newell 
ffereou of International 

Oi^anizction Affairs 
Office of the Ar.f if.*«"»t 

Se rctary of State 
Ctepartntnt of State 
Washington, D. C. 20520 

Dctr Mr. Ke*?ll: 



NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

WAtNtfvCTOw. © C. *0S*O 



October 21, 198> 



Ess ^^'L^f-^^Sir^ 



l^foTJS ^ b nL° r / S5lSt,rKe to ^ ^rart^t of State 

Tforl and .land ready t 0 nsfut in the final phase of this review 




Peter C 

(fcputy A~ si stent Director 
•> • * 
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MATUlMi SCICNCCS !« UNESCO 
k U.S. Interagency Perspective 



1, Introduction 

The benefits of science to humanity are widely recognized and the 
necessity for International cooperation In all scientific fields has been 
understood for many years* UNESCO is designed to- provide a »vl tilateral , 
politically responsible t>rgani lation. In which large or snail cooperative 
science activities can beStfganixed and carried out for the benefit of- the 
r$-.i>er states. HistoricallyvUM KO ha* b«en a foru» for discussion of 
emerging ideas and a seedbed foV^erminatin'g major international cooperative 
research networks. The Science SeTtv of WE SCO Includes Divisions of Science 
and Technology Policies, Scientific Research and Higher Education, 
Technological Research and Higher Education, Ecological Sciences, Carth * 
Sciences, V*t*r S;U^ces, f>t KiHr.e Scierres, e^s *Je !r.:e r j:>tr-.-c't*]f 
OCeanographic Co-nfssion. Outside of its Paris headquarters, it maintains 
five regional offices to facilitate projects and other activities. 



J 1 - E*E«i nat io n of Prog raws * 

' <•) * brief ov erview of program objecti v es In the natural scienoe sector 
and U.S. attiiudes t o^aryTH ewV UNESCO's science programs are des^9 oed to 
provide access to important "research localities, expertise, facilities, and 
other resources; prompt access to research data generated abroad fro* 
international projects; sharing of costs and expensive Instruments needed for 
large-scale, international, scientific effects; ar.d scientific and 
te;r.'rU;ic«l ectista-ie tc l&C's. 

United States attitudes towaVd UNESCO science programs are generally 
oriented to the need to: U) obtain access to data about th* scientific and 
technological capabil Wes of LOC's; it) strengthen scientific Infrastructure 
io developing countries; (3) facilitate future U.S. access to special 
resources abroad by fostering personal ties between U.S. scientists and those 
of foreign (especially developing and conaumlst) countries; (4) facilitate 
research cooperation on global problems; (S) assist the establishment of 
foreign «artets for U.S. Instruments and technologies; and (6) promote 
selected U.S. foreign policy Interests. 

1b) Specific I d entification of program ac ti vities o f value, marginal 
vialue, no value, nana to U.S. intyresls. — — _ 

UNESCO's Natural Science Sector Activities generally satisfy U.S. 
objectives and priorities. Activities reported to be distinctly beneficial to 
the United States include IBRO, ICTP, i&U\ IHP. IOC. HAB. and the 
environmental Education Program (not described below). S&xe projects (£*0C , 
PGl) are potentially beneficial to the United States. No projects ha^fyl to 
U S- interests are reported. 
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mJ. * eKr ' ,p * , " f • Mljri,i WW* "J" science progra*. It pr tu , t(d 

» 

The International Brain Research Organisation (i B R0) «hich after five 
nturoKlen«! ^'"singlv active In in t «rnational 

Inio^UeSt PhjrSlC * COnf,renc " «■ 19M . with significant U.S. 

a 

SJS^STSl fiMl0 « <cal Correlation Program (,«*). cosponsor.d be 
WrtSCO and the nongovernmental International Union of Cnl oaf cal 

to assist countries to tftvtloo mmi b»„i A . * i» rw » r ^ is 

•f research, miwli *K&E^3XSft The S^JE!,™"* 
ar«, are hjrdrologk.l processes*,* pH^r^o^I^ IriSS," 1 
influence of -an on the h,drolog1c ^#^1^ -SSlrKi^ia' 
assess»ent and management. and^dycat1o«'«3 t"lnl2 Lblfc 

science, technology, and economic development. ^ " 

The Intergoveriwental Oceenographic tonlsslen <JX) orowtet research M 
the oceans «M Ch requires International coopri o« Ke^lnS i?mZ JhT 
needs of less developed co«ntr1es ftBC's) One of It! D?oo?nmT £5 * 
SrSPS ch"" fro^o'V™"" " J: to U thTo1 r pTrc-enfof 
IScmfon'oshJr; a^uccTss^r"- *" °' ,0C ^ 

HXln^'j.?*! k " 9,a w1fncr P r ^«ts. K.r. In the Biosphere fW8) 
involves 1^1 actively participating nations. Ml ,|„ to foster and * 
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provide an integrated research basis for understanding and »anaging the 
world's ecosystems. The United States holds one of four J 
vke- presidencies of the International Coordinating Council Wd, In the 
United States, has a national NAB Committee with government and 
private- sector representatives, ]2 active project directorates, and a 
Mil secretariat in the Department of State* . Research topics of world 
emphasis include tropical forests, mountains and tundra, marginal lands, 
island and urban ecosystems, pollution, and development* of an 
international network of Biosphere Reserves (now including 40 Reserve 
units in the United States). Certain HAS programs in the Division of 
Marine Sciences;(DMS) foster international research on coastal and 
estuarine resources, including mangrove ecology. These are important 
f * U.S. research topics; most U.S. coastal and estuarine ecologists work in 
the nonfederal (academic and state) sectors. 

The Natural Hazards Programme (imp), administered by the Division of 
Earth Sciences. na$ to sui»pro;r*-s:. (1) develcpr^r.t of research 
knowledge for better assessment and prediction of natural hazards 
(earthquakes, floods, landslides, volcanic eruptions), and (2) mitigation 
by designing programs to reduce loss of life and physical 6»9gt from 
hazards. United States earth scientists participate in international 
groups that study earthquake patterns and frequencies and, as individual 
consultants, assist other countries to develop programs to reduce risks 
from volcanic eruptions. 

The General Information Program (PGI) aims to increase national 
capabilities in the mobilization and use of scientific information and 
assist international cooperation in information exchange* His the only 
viable international program working with IDC's on this subject and 
is tfcus of potential use to the*Ur.ited States ir. M*;;rj alrtast of It: 
information needs and capabilities. 

The Statistical Division (STAT), outside of the Science Sector, provides 
the Baited States with the fcnly central source of statistical information 
(for non-OtCD countries) about R * D in most countries of the world. 
United States specialists have participated in efforts to improve the 
use fatness of the data. 

tKSCO's most important non project effort in- the natural sciences is the 
encouragement of the International Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU) and iti 
member Union*, all nongovernmental. These are highly successful vehicles for 
international cooperation by the private and academic sectors* $11 SCO 
provides an environment in which the independent and nonpoliticel character of 
ICSU can be protected and respected, 

(c) Specific benefits to the United States from the Natural Science 
Prog rams . ~ - ■ 

The scientific benefits and contributions the United States obtains fron 
participation in UNESCO includ*. but are not limited to; 

o A »ul tilateral . gtvertr t r -tai aegis to study aid attack p^ctle-s of 
glo&tl significance and lapac t , such as the cftiservetu r. and 
*dn«or*ient of thf wor)<j' % eto&jrstecis through KAS's network of 
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biosphere reserves. IGCP't global Kale research on the geological 
Structure and history of the earth, and HHP's Internationa 1 research 
* on earthquake phenomena* 

o Access tofot otherwise available Important research localities, 
expertise, facilities, and other foreign resources, particularly 
through such progress as IGCP. IHP. !0C. »fP. and rUB. 

o Access to and exchange of research data generated abroad by 

International projects, such as the IODC, which provides the U.S. with 
60* of all foreign source marine data, and the 1HP. a aajor world 
foruB for the exchange of water resources Information. 

o Assistance to LDC*s to develop scientific capabilities and strengthen 
Infrastructure through such programs as IKP. JOC, and HAB, whose 
prefects prcvide training c;;Jrtur.ities a-^ et<o sensitize IDC 
governments to the global implications of water resource *anageT.ent. 
2Sfi n ^fi5 ur ". tx Pl o1tJt1of| . tnvlroiwental conservation, and the 
ENGG. IMfO. PGI. whose projects art wore specifically tailored to IDC 
needs, 

o Sharing of access to and costs of International research facilities, 
such as the International Centre for Theoretical Physics at Trieste, 
and the large expenses of global scale research as pursued throuch the 
^ IGCP. IOC. and HAB programs. 

o Opportunities for scientists to work with colleagues fro* other 
countries with whoa they have no direct contacts for political qr 
historical rees:ns, such as the Trieste Phvsics Centre, UN; SCO 
scientific oeetings, and the HHP's Balkan Regional Seisric Hazards , 
network, which enabled scientists from BuJdHa, Greece, and Turkey to 
cooperate together on a regional basis. 

» 

o Future U.S. access to special resources tJroed, the promotion of U.S. 
mdels for scientific research, and the establishment of foreign 
Markets for b\S. technologies, achieved through the personal and 
professional ties scientists build through UNESCO's natural 
science program. 

Cd) An analysis of the extent, nature, and Iwpact of the respective 
American professional coasunitles on these activities. 

Very high-level professional participation Is reported for HAB. 1CTP, 
IHP. and IGCP. At Itast eight U.S. Government agencies participate in HAS 
projects. The U.S. private sector participates In several activities ( IMP, 
HAB, EttGG, IOC J. but the e*tent Is less well documented. U.S. scientists and 
engineers are or recently have been active *% individuals In all the , 
activities described above. 

le) Conclusions aSc.it the plut e; tr? rjnj ses of U.$. peptic i pat ic-n in 
the Ha turaTTci_enc 'e_ s "Sector,. " 

The opportunities offered by UKESCD for U.S. technical participator., 
representation, and infl uenit ir. the Nitura) Science Pro^r^m% ere of;en 
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wnderexploited. leading fl» many cases to Insufficient In flume* in scientific 
Batter* abroad, and to consequent frustration. 

Amain impediment H the lack of a well defined constituency In the 
United States for UNESCO as a whole, as. the Multilateral tfabretfa that makes 
possible the activities which, taken together, are agreed to be beneficial. 
The public impression is often that of a bewildering proliferation of. 
disparate activities, all of seemingly marginal value. 

So»e UNESCO gatherings tre politicized. m But wheft the political posturing 
is completed, good technical work usually gets done, for the calibre of 
participating scientists fro* other countries is also high. Unfortunately for 
general U.S. impressions of UNESCO, the politicizetion makes better news copy 
and attracts wore attention in the fore ign-pol icy Corr-nity than does 
technical progress. 

UNESCO is an imperfect organization. United States dissatisfaction is 
mainly directed at UNESCO's organizational shortcomings, which may include 
high administrative costs. Quality of staff recruited from IPCs. Insufficient 
evaluation of projects, and difficulties in terminating projects. 
Oissatisfaction directed at failures to achieve one or *ore of the short-range 
priorities listed above often does not allow for adequate consideration of 
long-rlnge priorities. UNESCO' s support of science prcjtfcts is diffuse and 
underfunded. 



By committing U.S. resources- to getting the best out of technical 
participation, the United States can exploit the opportunities offered by 
UfcCSCO. make it easier to work with other member- natk-s trw;rd ed-ir.istra*i v« 
reforms that are r.ec^ed, tnC provide the U.S. scientific and engineering 
comunfty with information about these opportunities* 

( f ) Consequences of U.S. nonparticipation in the work of the Natural 
Science Sector. 

The withdrawal of United States from UNESCO science activities would 
lead to a significant reduction in the direct access the U.S. scientific 
community now enjoys to important data bases, localities, and scientific 
resources throughout the world. Withdrawal from UNE SCO membership would 
result in a general decline in the leadership position the U.S. now holds 1n 
international science and also contribute to the further politicization of 
UNESCO in ways detrimental to U.S. national interests. 

(g) Alternatives for promoting cooperation on matters Of conce rn t o the 
United St ates. ~~ 

There are no organizations comparable to UNESCO in Us global and 
multilateral aspects. 

W 1 

Oth*r tit ater«l intc r governmental and nonoo*ern~er.ta1 scientific 
o^gani 261 ions . for exc^ple the W.5 end ICSU, art cfif r.-e successful nth 
$o*e in^em*: icr.il projrtts than u^CSCO. *Sucn organ jations have der onstr a U d 
competences in special are«s in which they and U»uS10 %hirv tcn^l e*v>ta-j 
interests and objectives. fco*ev*r # eany of the IOC countries are not * €^?r S 
of ICS- and pffff* to ortl e*closue1y wilj) St 0 b*c ausc of its record $f 
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achievements In these countries end. most importantly. Us fovernmtntel aegis. 
The acceptability of ICSU to IDC's as an alternative method of International 
participation sight Increase If U.S. science and technology were not available 
through IWESCO programs. 

Bilateral scientific cooperation has proved to be a successful Mode for 
achieving Most U.S. objectives with developing and communist as well as 
Industrial countries, for kinds of projects not requiring concerted, 
multilateral action. For political reasons, sone countries are unable to 
become U.S. bilateral partners. 

For IOC, it was noted that modes of inter natfonal cooperation other than 
UNE5C0 Might or Might not be free of problems which beset the Commission, but 
the cost to the United States would be significantly higher. 



111. £*a--.r.ation of Other Aspects of U.S. Participation in l'*[SCQ 

* 

The Ultf SCO framework presents certain problems Inherent to any 
muI tlnatlonaWdrganl lotion. There are Major deficiencies In three broad areas 
of (1) the overall United States' participation in UNESCO. (?) general 
management, and (3) program development. To varying degrees, these 
deficiencies pose Impediments to achieving the United States' scientific • 
objectives and linked foreign pclicy goals within UNESCO. 

Within these three areas, specific impediments are: 

U.S » Participa tion 

o The Ur.ticd States lacks a central r.ec nan ism to cosrcir.ate an<j ravage 
all aspects, private and governmental , of U.S. participation in 
UNESCO. 

o The United States' negative attitude to Its commitments, ' 
responsibilities, and participation within UNESCO hinders the 
achievement of U.S. national objectives. ^ 

o The United, States' scientific representatives In UNESCO's activities 
do mot always Include leading Members of the nation's scientific 
establishment. 

0 Information about UNESCO's activities and opportunities for 

cooperation are not disseminated within the Un 1 ted States . There is 
no public outreach program to stimulate and encourage U. $.* i*vol vment 
in UNESCO. 

o- The effectiveness of U.S. representation at the U S. Mission to -UK! SCO 
is increasingly hampered by tfce*prainage of resources and severe 
personnel limitations. 

o The United States dees net actively recruit cta^ified Ar t^fl^fef 

personnel to serve in Seiretar^at or field pcsitior.s ar.^ dc*>s n: t r I f 
available information a! out potential staff oper. ings tc A"tnun 
scientific COr.^uni ty. 
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general Management 
o 



"f*? 0 "? ? ften 1b P°** new programs «nd projects on the UNESCO 
SecretarUt without first ensuring that adeqJu fin^UrtiSxis 
end tuff support is available for implementation. ' 

* J£J^r? t ?<ll^!,'' 4np0wer ""V"* « re ***«r«1y overtaxed and 

financial limitations are compounded by the proliferation of projects. 

Program Development 



o 



o 



The SCO irc-bership amfseoretariat frequently concentrate on 
po UK. and Orgajtmional issues rathe? thanVn s^ent'flc 
objectives and action- oriented results. Many LOC's use UNESCO's 
So»err™nta1 foru* for evert political posturing 

«;L iC '^ t * fl£ .:* SfsrcK Parities are ofun r^ed or out voted by 

Seslan «rt e ^ , l S r<ter< ? {or ^°9 r - 'election and project * 

design ere not always adequately developed before implementation. 

^ P^P° sed reorganization of the KAB management structure way 
he ghten organizational sectoral ism and adv-rsely affect the . 
scientific inteoritv and If « <nt.~,. <- mis 



.... , »--""•' ■ »«■ ami aovrj 

scientific integrity and U.S. interest in NAB. 
IV: Conclusions 

The weighdof tangible benefits over certain impedi.ents clearly 
justifies continued U.S. participation in UNESCO. oeany 

Kay of the science projects sponsored by UNESCO bring contributions and 

»& U ^ e ,?< U f V* "if" Ki < nti "< *"V t and also promote 

seated U.S. foreign policy goals, including development assistance! 

l„«.f f^t^ 1e I!; -ifi 1 *!"""* of U/S - «*J«tives is often impeded by (1) 
l5l *VSl' \ to encourage participation of U.S. toxical exports 

12) inadequate dissemination In the United States of information about 
opportunities in UNESCO, and (i) inadequate slar?«rJttirUe^uT- states 
of information about the extent and priorities of U.S. partElpSJo^ 

Nongovernmental , multilateral organizations and bilateral arrangements 

« ent "fi^Jrlt^ 1 ^ 1 f ° r * 0,, ' r " hic1 " *° r intinffioS 

! 5v 1* C0 °P er4ti0 "- Kbuever. such organizations would not replace the 
contributions and unique benefits the United States obtains from membership <„ 

-a lia ,!!l i |3f» r . 1 e iderSM . P ^l' 10 th ! Unfted St4t " <s necessary to obtain 
T^^Ri^Te! ♦L fr °! SC , 1ent,fk P**ticipation in UNESCO. ' A high level 
co-sitment to the central (Management and coordination of all U I 
participation, coupled with increased resources to support programs of U.S. . 
Priority ana interest, are esser.tiel ste fs to bf t.ier. to achieve n<;icr. 4 1 
objectives within yvLSCO. 
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f. Rectum* njhtions 

r *"*_» c, « nt,f<c benefits the united States derives fro. participation 1n 
m -0 clearly warrant our continued participation. However.\he significant 
impediments enunerated above should he corrected. significant 

Consequently, to achieve national objectives and ooaU within iiurvn 
United States should iaplenent the following rec™ end!? ill*: ' 

° T ?L?!! ,t ^^5 ,t '! shou ^ d take ■ * tro "9 leadership role end 
coftmit additional resources to specific programs of interest 
and henefjt to the U.S. 

o The united States should endorse, at the highest levels, a 
• ""St'sCoT l ° Coordin " e and aanage U. S. pertidpetlon 

° JnL^J ll'lfl rt ? Ml J »» 1n «*<'». «»t reduce, th* full 

co^ltment Of U.S. Bisslon staff and further expand their role 

JLtlt ,so " ^« t '* en «WSC0 and the U.S. g&ernnent and 
priority?^ Science reporting should be given higher 

o The United States should pursue an active, not a passive role 
in the recruitment of qualified American personnel to serve in 
key technical staff positions in the Secretariat and the 
field. , 

o The United States should eststllsh a p-bl ic outreach cr&;r»x 
to actively disseminate information about opportunities for 
participation fn UK SCO's science progress among the' 0. S. 
coteunitjf. both in government and the private sector. 

* ^SiS" Sta J** lhovU rMnrft >uPPort the -ost 
qualified American scientists to participate in UftfSCO 
activities to represent the, U.S. scientific enterprise. 

8 Hi! l*??' %h > ar * Influence within UatSCO to 

proposed reorganization of the NAB management 
j structure does not disrupt the integrity and operation ofHAB. 

° Hi! U ! 1 . t ff. St ! te * lhou1d continue Its jtforts within UKESCO to 
ensure that adequate program planning and design precede 
actual project implementation. 
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U.S. MAN AND THE BIOSPHERE PROGRAM 



OjESENftMAB 
Department of State 
Wasfiintium DC ?OS?U 

To* $02) 632 2816 or 632 6527 



address of Ch^inaan: 
Department of Anthropology 
409 ^Carpenter Building 
The Pennsylvania State University 
[diversity Park, PA 16302 * 
tel: (814) 865-2509 



torch 21, 1984 



* 
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Th£ Honorable .Faroes H. Scheuer «■ . 

Chairman, House Committee on Science and Technology 

Subcomrai tfeo on Natural Resources , Agriculture Research and Istv i ronment 

House of Representatives r 

Washington, D.C. 2051 S • 

Hear Chairman Scheuer: 

In rccons icier ing your consents at the Hearing on March 15, concerning the 
impact on U.S. scientific research of a potential American withdrawal from UNfcSCD, 
I realized that' it might he useful to you if 1 wrote you concerning the very immediate 
problem faced by the U.S. H\B program. "As I testified, the National Committee does 
not see at this time any way the program can be continued beyond September 30 of this 
>*ear irrespective of what transpires in relation to our proposed withdrawal from UNESCO, 
Frankly, we had hoped, based on last year's hearing and the State Department's 
assurance** tljat international science would be supported, that the State Department 
would itself recommend a budgetary aaafntfeseut providing the necessary $2,000,000 in 
funds required to keep the MfcB program functional during fiscal 198S. Mr. Janes' F. 
tfcilone , the Assistant Secretary for the bureau of Oceans, Envi ronment and Science, 
has indeed up^ed that such an action he taken hut was informed that the urging of 
at least two assistant secretaries was necessary to* stimulate State fcpartsent 
action on the matter. Despite extremely persn stent attempts by Dr. Ma lone ami others 
in (US to obtain an endorsement from Assistant Secretary fifegory J. Newell, Mr. Newell 
has refused to respond either positively or negatively. Thus, the situation for the 
*t\B program is becoming critical and terminal. 
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ft, therefore, appears that U.S. M*B survival is dependent upon a budget 
item to be inserted by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs and the House Commit rqr 
on Appropriations, particularly the Subcommittee an Commerce, Justice, State and 
fudiciarv. In the hopes of stimulating budgetary action on the parts of these 
cimmittees, several organizations and numerous individuals f refit the private sector 
have already- made their wishes known to Chairman Dante Fascell and Chairman Seal 
Smith. On behalf of ILS. M\H I hope to stimulate further letters from the private 
sector. j*ince I realize that vou are a strong believer in the value of the U.S. 
HVH program, anv help you can provide would be greatly appreciated and I am sure 
Mould be in the very best interest of solving this country's environmental 
problems. 

r would he very pleased to provide any additional information the U.S. MM* 
program and problems if it would be of assistance to you. 

Sincerely , 

Paul T. Baker 
Chairman, U.S. MAR 
and Head, Department of Anthropology 
The Pennsylvania State University 

PTB/ln 

lc. ftoug Walgren^ Chairman , 

Subcommittee on Science, Research and Technology 

» 
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February 23. 1984 i4i Bcw H«ii 
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The Honorable Don f aqua f Chairman 
House Subcommittee on Science and Technology 
Suite 2321, Bayburn House Of flee Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Representative Fuqua, 

The i spending withdrawal of the United States from the United Nations 
Education, Scientific, and Cultural Organization threatens the Involvement that 
the After loan government and many of its citizens have in one of UNESCO's more 
popular and productive endeavors, the Han and the Biosphere Programme (MAS). 
The basic underlying principVeSof HAB is that the Biosphere; a thin, highly 
complex, but f rlghtenirfgly fragile layer of soil, water, and air; is the life 
support system of our planet* Not\only does a healthy, Intact Biosphere support 
a diversity of animal and plant species, it supports Nan and all of his 
activities - social, 'cultural, and economic. Economists tell us that production 
depends on the input of "land,* "labor," "capital," "resources," and what they 
ea*l "free things." We pay for land, labor, capital, and resources and can, 
therefore, determine their worth and Use them accordingly. But, things that are 
considered to be free do not carry any value in our economic thinking* Things 
that carry no value are not conserved. So, 'what are these "free things" that 
appear in econometric formulae but are given no value? They are clean air, 
clean water, unpolluted land, and the regenerative capacity of biological 
resources. They are the goods and services that are supplied day in and day out 
by a healthy, functional Biosphere. 

If we are to continue to enjoy the fruits, the "free things," that the 
Biosphere provides, we oust learn how to provide a quality life for the citizens 
Of all nations without damaging or destroying the life support system of the 
planet. We must place a value on the goods and services that the Biosphere 
provides. To do this we need to learn as much as possible about the structure 
and function of the various ecosystems that make up the Biosphere and we must 
develop educational materials and programmes for citizens and decision makers in 
business, industry, and government who will determine the short-term fate of the 
Biosphere, and for children and young adults who are the next generstion who 
will inherit the stewardship responsibility and hopefully do a better Job of it 
than we have. The Man and the Biosphere Programme is designed to do all of 
these things. * 
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Because the Biosphere is not divided into 150 odd subunlts that correspond 
to national boundaries, international comun i c at i on , cooperation, and 
collaboration is required to address and resolve bioapherlc issues and concerns 
The MAB Programme has provided an organizational structure and a stimulus for 
such an international effort. Wore than a thousand scientists and educators 
from nations on every continent are involved in NAB programmes and projects 
lustrous nations have established biosphere reserves that can be used by 
scientists to study intact ecological systems. But, the NAB Prograwse goes 
beyond the rarefied atmosphere of international science and the ivory towers of 
academe. In also addresses the pr^g.atic issues that are faced by decision 
makers in the •real world" of national and international business and politics. 
As a matter of fact, the bringing together of natural and social scientists] 
educators, and decision makers Is one of the most important and promising 
achievements or the MAB Programme. 

We cannot allow the United States to terminate its involvement in the Kan 
and the Biosphere Programme when we finally withdraw from UNESCO at the end of 
this year. The U.S. MAB Programme is ©live and well in its own right and should 
be supported by the American government just as strongly as it' is supported by 
the American people. I understand that on March 1 the House Subcommittee on 
Science, Research, and Technology (of the Houve Committee on Science and 
Technology) is scheduled to begin hearings on the implications or the American 
Withdrawal from UNESCO. I expect that MAB will be discussed thoroughly during 
th**e hearings. |rforts are underway to support the American MAB Programme by 
obtaining authorization of a %Z million line item appropriation ror the FY 1985 
State Department Budget. I strongly urge you to support this attempt to salvage 
a productive and vital programme. The amount being sought is small in 
comparison to the likely benefits that will accrue from the continuation of the 
Programme. K 

I would be glad to speak with you or ■ embers of your staff about any of 
thff*e matters. Unfortunately, I am leaving for India on 25 February and will 
not be back in Ames until 13 March (I am Involved with a research project in a 
biosphere reserve in northcentral India). But, please feel free td contact me 
after that time. 

Sincerely, 




Craig B. Davis, PhD 

Professor of Botany * 

Coordinator of Environmental studies 

Secretary General, World Council for the Biosphere 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOB MICROBIOLOGY 




Tbljimcmmi : Cess 2*3, tj£-Maf 



Hutch 27, 1984 s 



Ks. Car rye Faye Br ova 



SuhcoMDlttofl ojuSc^onca, Research 
sad Techno^fcy 
Committee ma Science and Technology 
U.S. Bouse of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 



Dear Ms. Br ova: 

As s follow-up to our telephone conversation, I an sending yon a copy of 
the nail grans concerning important ale rob Jo logical progress developed under 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (VWXSCO) 
which vers forwarded on March 14 to Representatives Janes Scheuer and Doug * 
waigren froa Dr. Robert Hill lens, the current President of the tear lean 
Society for Microbiology (ASK) . tn addition, I would lime to refer you to 
an article in the enclosed issue of the February 198 3 issue of the Afirf Wens , 
pages 72-73, entitled "A World network for EpvirofBsental* Applied and 
Bio technologic a I Research." Written by Dr. Rita Colvaii, Vice President for 
Academic Affairs and Professor of Microbiology, University of Maryland, 
College Park, and President Elect of the ASK, the article describes the UKESGO 
progress lo environmental, applied microbiology and biotechnologicel research. 

As we discussed, would you please pake this information a part of the sub- 
const t tees' record on the "Impact on Scientific Research of the Proposal to 
Withdraw froa UNESCO.** 

Please contact ne or Mr. Robert Uatklna, Director of Public Affairs, ASK, st 
any tine should you require additional information. Our telephone meaner is 

822-0229. 



Sincerely, 



C Janet Shoemaker 
Assistant Director 
Public Affairs Office 
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A World Network for 
Environment*, ApptteA and 
BtotechnoiogicaJ Reatfch 

TV Cmted N.ithm* Kdovsti.rfi 
h\. Stamtiht, and Cultural Organr 
zstum iPNKSTOi program in envi- 
nmmnitat ami applied nucnibtologv 
and raotef hiMdogh al research IrsCrn 
its origin* back to li#44i, when 
UNESCO supported research that 
was ifpaml to the cw***rvatKm and 
applied use of micn*irganisrna The 
international Cell Research Organic 
nation iICROp K' V founded in 1962. 
with twipyort from UNESCO Since 
that time. UNEStX) activity in the 
mu nsSmlogiraJ field has been done 
..in couperation with rCKO and with 
the International Organization for 
Btutex^no4ogy and Bioengineering 
<lOBB» and the World Federation 
for Cu|ture C ol led ions iWFLVl. 
both of which wen? founded in the 
early ItfYua with UNKSCO support 
arid emtairagement 

After the I United Nation* ( ooier- 
ence o*i the Human* rJnvtnmment. 
which was held in Stockholm, Swe 
den. in the United Nations 

Environment Program <UNEP> 
jmnrd the international scientific 
nommtmttv vta JCRO in setting for 
ward a worldwide program for pre- 
ferring microbial gene pools and 
making theae materials a rcww tblr 
to developing countries Additional 
support has been given* by such 
I 'ruled Nations agencies as the Fmxf 
and Agriculture Organization 
•PAOi, the World Health Organza 
twm WHOi. the United Nation* In 
dustnal I*v*4*tnment drgantzatKai 
• UNIflOi. and United Nations Urn 
versify ' tTNUi 

A ma/or development of the 
UNKPUNfcX'O sant venture was 
the establishment of a world net 
work of microbiological resource 
renter* rMfRCr'Vm The «*V<tiv»s 
of the MIKTKNh were established ** 
providing an infrastructure frtr a 
world network wH*fh wt*ild inmrpo 
rate n^rrtmai and interregional ronp 
eratsng lahoraturieM geared tc> the 
martugemtfit, di.itf itaition. 4 m) 
*d (he nm n4na! gene pu*>K mnforc 
ittg t-$tf-l4 relating to t "inscrva 
fion «it microorganism* with mti 
pilosis <rfi Rhuti+*ium gene pooU m 
<i« v#-h(p4n^ naititries with *n agrsn 



an hraae. fasten ng the development 
of new and extensive techrtoiagies 
native u> spec die regions, promoting 
the applications of microbiology to 
strengthen world econamies; and 
serving ss focal renters fur the train 
ing, at manpower and dtffuatun oi 
micrnbiulagirai knowledge 

' The ft rat development c*f the 
world network was to establish the 
World Data Center <WlX*> for 
microorganism* at the University of 
WueeutMand, Brisbane. Australia 
The WDC waa oV.«gn*ted a MIK- 
CEN. and at the WOC a master copy 
of the World larwrtory of Collertama 
of Cultures of Microorganism* is 
stored The WIX serves aa a pivotal 
point for fostermg development uf 
culture col lections in developing 
countries and tn strengthening in- 
teraction* with activities concerning 
culture collections in developing 
countries and developed areas 

Other MIRCKNs which have 
Iwen established include a regional 
MIHt'KN jn Bangkok. Thailand, st 
the Thailand Institute of >cienUnc 
and Technological Research, which 
serves the mtcnihtologtcal nimmuni 
ty of Southeast Asia via exchange of 
eronomtcallv important microbial 
strains, training and fellowship pm 
grama, and promotion of research on 
organisms m areas of mKftihrolftgy 
appropriate to Southeast Asia A 
MUW'tlN at the Karolmaka fnsti 
tute in Stockholm, Sweden, serves 
as a collaborating facility with the 
WDC in mapping potential metabol- 
ic strategies in fingerprinting of 
m&roorganisma 

tapenally active MIRCKN^ are 
located at the University of Nairobi. 
Nairobi, Kenya, snd in Porto Ate 
grp. Bran I. at the Institute de IVs 
rjutsus AgrorMtmu^A, and U*%» o*n 
nitrogen hxation The Utter MfR 
f'F.N roJUh<a>ates drwely with the 
I'nivprsidade Federate rfo K«» I Iran 
de do Sul m IVirto Alegre A MIR 
CKN also has been e«a>ihlmhed at 
the Central American Kenearrh In 
ttitute for Industry m Ckiatenvifa. 
wtuch "w*rve** ( 'entral America in tlw 
h**ld '4 b<ote< -hnnlogv 

tH-er the yrun. the MIKCFNi in 
different areas ot the w*h\H have 
rVi«i*M»d ttt\ Hperihr t*»f*c* For ex«ni 
pie. in th** regem FUtst <\frwH. thr 
NainiiM MIRCF.N f.«uie.mi ftkut, 



btum te^moWv, playing a pivotal 
role in the conduct of research and 
training concerning Hhutthtum 
holdings in the region and diwrn- 
inatam of cultures and information 
pertaining to them* activities Tram 
ing courses have b^rn organised and 
symposia have bneu held on agron 
timy, plant breeding. phyitioioKY. 
crop protect Kjn for farming *v*tem*. 
and nitrogen fuat msi Hifmlarlv, the 
MIRCKN at the InMituto de fVso^ii 
saa Agronomical, m (vllaboratiim 
with the UmverMUadi* Federale do 
Rio (Jrande do Sul. has emphasijed 
nitrogen fixation in latin America, 
with the objective of promoting Kfo 
eatnum technology A large culture 
col lection is being maintained, with 
cultures dannbuted to research lab 
oratories and inoculant factttnen 
TYaming of researchers, extension 
workers, and industrial technical 
staff also is camed out 

The Bangkok MIRCKN m very 
active in culture adfectmn activitn^ 
and is responsible for the mtrrnhuil 
culture coBection development in 
that region, wha h includes Thai 
land, fodoneauu Malaysia, the Phil 
tpptnes. the Republic «rf Korea, and 
Singapore ' / 

The MIRCKN Jt Am Shams 
University, Cairo. Fgvpt. pnwrtotes 
activities in the held* of bluterhnoJo 
gy and culture aMlectKms Morv 
than 1 .000 cultures are available in 
the various labors Utiles in that re 
gam with formal links to the MIR " 
CKN Training caursv* on oanserva 
tion of microbial culture^ and 
development of culture ctillectHm^ 
have been held at the Caim racilitv 

The MIHCr^ls in the Caribbean 
region are coordinated through thr 
(iuatetnal a facility Recently, s. jwm 
mar. "Fuels and ChemiraU from 
Biomass through Fermentation." 
was held m San Josp, Costa Hhh 
with the objective rtf pntmoting en 
changes between* l^ittn Amerirso 
scientists and potirwrn North Amei 
lean scientists m the field of m*tg\ 
from hi*»mass Suhsr*rt>*ntlv. train 
ing courses in hajenginKertiig hav*- 
been held, with pMrtKipanta from 
Coats Rtra. Nicaragua. Misslurs- 
Fquador. f^uatenuiU. the Cniterl 
States. Uruguay. Venezuela 
Ki Salvador. ParMjfuiv. and tit** Ikt 
mtiiaan Rept^a* 
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The work under way at the MIR- 
CEN at the Karohnsaa Institute hm 
centered on development of micro- 
biological technique* for applying 
pattern recognition method* tor 
identifkstam of microorganism*, as 
mH I- another rapid methods far iden- 
tification, including microtiter plate 

. method* Environmental studies are 
alm» under way. as well sj| produc- 

. turn of ethanoi in liquid two-phase» 
systems. 

Several research projects are un- 
der way m the area of btefcapcal 
nitrogen fixation at the MIRCEN 
bested at the University of Hawaii 
(NtfTAL Project* The International 
Network of Legume hw'lMHm Tn 
ak cuoftnuee at the Hawanan faeih 
ty in the NifTAL Project and MIR 
CRN. carrying out a three-step 
program, with the first experiment 
betn* development of moculation 
reronunendaUoni based on strain 
•election information H*» fbcus of 
the Hawaiian MIRCEN is nitrogen 
nxatioo by tropical agricultural le- 
gumes, with core budget support ob- 
tained through contract with the 
US Agency far international Ife* 
velopment and speosJ funds also 
pnWkted by several oeganusKJen*. 
including UN£»X> In conjunrUoiY 
with the NifTAL Prtaect s MIR 
CEN at the OH Culture and Nitro- 
gen Fixation Laboratory at Betta- 
vtlle. Md . also is carrying out 
studies on collection, charactertia- 
tan. documentation, and preserva- 
tion of ft Auo0i*/», on distribution of 
cultures of Rkitotxum for research 
and inoculum production m devel- 
oped and developing countries, and 
on microti*! germ plasm of useful 
nitrogen-faing organisms Hw ef 
feet in Rhm&ium taotachnakgy m a 
recurrent theme among the several 
MlRCENa around the world 

The WOC MIRCEN at the Uni- 
versity of Queensland is of obvious 
benefit to world taa^vhtojogtsta 

As s sequel to a request from the 
Japanese Federation of Culture Co! 
lections, a group of specialists met in 
Pans, France, m July 1966. under 
the suspires of UNESCO, to consul 
er problems relating to culture col 
lections, and at that tune it was 
lecoromeoded that a survey of cul- 
ture collections be rained out The 
International Aaaoctatton of Micro 



Nohsraaal Societies (now the Inter- 
national Union of MtcrobtologtcaJ 
SocwOeeJ section on culture collec- 
tions agreed to survey the world 
culture collections, with the result- 
ing 'publication by WuVy Inter?*! 
ence. New York, in 15*72, of the 
World Dimiury ,f CtdbcltottM of 
Culture* of Mtcr**#-tfant*m» A sec- 
ond edition of the directory is funded 
-by4UNE8CO, FAO, WHO. UNU. 
UNIDO. UNEP, and the European 
Economic Commission The MIR* 
CEN is now assembling the second 
edition of the World Rkuootum Co* 



A very important part of the 
MIRCEN* are the training courses, 
such as a 6-week training course m 
legume Rhttabtum technology, 
which was held from 1 November to 
10 December 1982 in Bangkok 

Thus, the importance of applied 
inimjbtology far Ow dbvetopmg na- 
tions is smuficant, with benefits to 
be derived in flcfcfe as diverse as 
agrkulture. the fermentation tndos- 
fry, public health, water toply and 
sanitation, environmentafconservsr 
tion and resource mana^emeni and 
production of too^JS^oer Ijuj^ fiJi^r- 
fff. Applied micrslftolegy, now 
marching under the more 'trendy 
term biofrckwicgy. » strongly in- 
terdisciplinary, interfacing engi- 
neering, applied mathematics, 
medicine, sericulture, the veteri 
nary sciences, food science, tostooto- 
gy. and other related areas 

The potential of biotechnology 
has been realised through the for- 
mation of the UNEP-UNESCO- 
ICRO panel on microbiology The 
panel tndttdss the US representa- 
tives Msrtin Alexsnder. Depart- 
ment of Mu^otoology, Cornell Um 
versrty. Ithaca, N Y . and Ifend 
Pramer, Waksman institute of Mi 
rrobwlogy, Rutgers University. Pfa- 
cataway. NJ Under the auspices of 
the panel, "Global Imparts of Ap- 
plied MirotookKr 1 * lGI&Mj confer 
eacss have been l&fd in fmuor ottos 
of the world over the years, includ- 
ing Stockholm. 1&63; Abms Ababa. 
Ethiopia. 1967; Bombay. India. 
I9f& Sao Paulo. Brazil. 1073; Bang 
kok. 1977. end Lagos, Nigeria. 19H0 
The conferences bring together 
shout 190 microbiologists from oV 
vel*iped rountnes, with an equal 



number of colleague* from develop, 
tng regions, where the conference* 
are held \ 

la addition to the GIAM aWrr 
ernes, about Hi) training course*, 
based on a traditional ICR* ) pattern, 
have been held in developing cuun 
tries on nitrogen ft union, ferment* 
tiOn technology; waste treatment 
and recycling, fermented foods, bev 
logical pest control, veterinary mi- 
crobiology; environments! nucrobi- 
oksry, including bsomass and bofuH 
product**, culture collection mam 
tonence. and rotated subjects The 
courses but about 3 weeks and in- 
clude 15 to 30 participant*, with not 
more than one-third originating m 
the host country At least half of the 
conference ts spent, tn bench work, 
with the faculty consisting of ex- 
perts from the region supplemented 
with pro fess ors from abroad selected 
m consultation wkh the panel 

a&rttta Bfitvnd&a and MIR 
yEN a have made a stgungant *f 
mrence in the way msrrobtotogy is 
practiced m oVvetoputg countries 
Tms program has served to m«e 
grate microbiology infrastructures 
of developed and devefepmg courv 
tries by promoting the holding of 
international conferences in devel- 
oping countries and helping to 
introduce problems of developing 
countries into the programs of con- 
ferences held tn developed countries 
TTte success «f these activities is due 
largely to a policy of cooperation at 
the. working level, with many gov 
ernmental. intergovernmental, and 
nongovernmental organisations 
participating, si I of which provide a 
constsflation of activities, with core 
haaebng from UNEP and UNESCO 
and with additional funding from 
FAO and UNtHO providing a high 
multiplier factor 

The MIRCEN* network publish 
es newsletters, including MIRCEN 
Afaes. information shout which can 
be obtained by ctmUDCtin$ fir K J 
Da Sdya. laviaion of Srientiftc Re 
seerch*' and Higher Education. 
UNE»X), Flore de Fnntenoy. Pam 
7. Frsftre. or r>ofessor T RwwwsM 
Secretary of the Panel, flept of Mi 
crohiology. Swedish University «f 
Agricultural .Sciences. &750 <|7 
Upoaals, Sweden 

Kits ft. t alwell 
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ttfcSaatsaj f^Sfta%tP ^gv Aanegi A^ag^est cnnnf AenaW 

UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION of the UNITED STATES Of AMERICA 

HA WAN DtVtfJON - UNA-USA 

* Mrtb 12, !984 

The Honoreblt Don Fuque 
. Cfcaimee, Ho^ee Cw»Ut«« on 
Science end Technology 
Suite 2321, aeyburn Wet** Of item &idg. 
Waafclogtea, P.C 

Dur Bneceeentetive rnaoe$ 

The Board of Mrectore of the Waited Set tone AMoctitWWU* anvali 
SHvtetoa, cognicent of cha grace lapertance of nnltilaterel acieatlflc 
and technological cooperation, *• araaUlfUd by continuing pro great 
at the Oalvexeity of aawnii and Tae Eut4f«fC Cantor, neay la caopere- 
eibe wlrt QSSEeCO, ia die crooned by the FTeetdent'e decieloa to with- 
drew froa tha felted *e clone Edocettooel, Scientific end Cultural 
Organisation. 

Wo era evnre of defieleaciee la the edBlnietretien aa4 financin g of 
tSJKSCO end Use anforennetc poll tic lent loo of eoae program, however, 
we caaflot accept that vithdraaml froa aawherihip ia tea beat way to 
eolvc theea oroblene. We era gratified that actional Security Advleoi, 
fe*ert Mariana, haa reported to the Secretary 61 State that frreeiddnt, 
fteagan ia prepered co review the doc ie ion to withdraw if concrete 
reform can ha aoconpilehad. Ia call lag lor an upgrading O.S. 
reprceenteclen at DMESCO No Far lane tdentif iee an inportent raaaon why 
mcricea prefer one ee have been given ao little rcepacc ia Parle. For 
ananpla, ao diaclngulehad anarlcen ecieatiete have been east to 
participate is the review of «BSCO r e ecieace pregraae at ite general 
confercocec. 



*4e#e>*** 



Since 0.S. ■eenareeip ia 0KS8CB wee eethoriicd by jo let <m*olatloa of 
Che Sonne and Senate* yon have a apecial responaibility en follow op 
on wane eneetfln condtttone tamld ha aecaptebla to our reeaUolng in 
the ovgenlcetleft 



Denial S. Sander a 0 Prealdent 

Betty If. Jacob ' 

Philip E. iacoh 

Pred V. Bigga 

Merlon B au a dc re 

(for the Snare of Director* 



cat „ r .. 

tep reeo nte tlvo OacU Keftel 
Sane tor Daniel Inonye 
Senecor Spare I 
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